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A HISTORICAL SKETCH BY JOSEPH J. REED. 


I. 

Tue life of the far-famed daughter and heiress 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, pre- 
sents many points of surpassing interest; and 
the consideration of her chequered career will 
well repay the devoting of.a leisure hour to it. 




















Born and reared amidst the splendor and wealth 
of the most brilliant court in Europe, and heiress 
of its vast possessions, sought in marriage by 
the most distinguished princes and nobles of the 
age, she had every reason to expect all the 
happiness that mortals can enjoy in this sublu- 
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nary sphere—but, alas! her lot was human; 
the defeat and death of her gallant father, which 
threw the whole of his dominions into confusion 
and revolt, the persecutions she endured, the 
privations and captivity she suffered, her sudden 
rescue by the man to whom her heart was given 
—her union with him brief and delightful as it 
was—and her untimely death, will well illustrate 
the vanity and evanescent character of all things 
human. 

Her grandfather, Philip the Good, a prince be- 
loved by all classes of his subjects for his many 
excellent qualities, reigned in the wealthy and 
flourishing city of Brussels, by the title of Duke of 
Burgundy, and though nominally a vassal of the 
King of France, was in fact an independent sove- 
reign and quite as powerful a one as his suzerain 
lord. He was celebrated for his love of magnifi- 
cence and splendor, which he carried to a pitch 
that had scarcely had a precedent in Europe: he 
was as hospitable and generous as he was rich, 
and his reputation attracted to his court an im- 
mense number of noble and distinguished per- 
sonages, who emulating the brilliant display 
they found there, vied with each other in the 
gorgeousness of their apparel and the extrava- 
gance of their expenditure. One can scarcely 
give credence to the accounts of the pomp and 
pageantry of Philip’s court, which have been 
transmitted to us by the historians of the period; 
to the mind of a sober republican they will 
appear on a level with the barbarous magnifi- 
cence for which the nations of Asia have in all 
ages been celebrated. It is related of him that 
when he visited Paris on the accession of Louis 
llth to the throne of France in 1461, so gor- 
geous was the splendor he kept up, that the 
Parisians were actually dazzled by it; every day 
he wore new dresses and jewels; his hotel was 
ornamented with the richest tapestries and gold 
and silk embroidery, while vessels of gold and 
silver adorned every ‘‘ buffet.” In his garden 
he caused to be errected a splended pavilion of 
silk and gold, covered with armorial bearings, 
wherein he gave magnificent feasts and lived in 
royal state. His dominions included the whole 
of Flanders, the Netherlands, Brabant, Hainault, 
Luxembourg, Burgundy and Champagne, which 
were the richest, most populous and best culti- 
vated districts of Europe—so that his alliance 
and friendship were sought by the potentates of 
the earth, far and near—for we find in the list 
of ambassadors to him, those of Pope Pius the 
Second, the Kings of Persia, Georgia, Trebisond, 
Mesopotamia, Hungary, Portugal, of the Em- 
peror of Germany, the republic of Venice, &c. 

His eldest son, Charles, Count de Charolois, 
was a generous and noble prince, though hasty 
and impetuous, and had acquired by his extra- 
ordinary bravery, the surname of ‘‘ Le Temé- 





raire” (the bold, or rash—which latter rendering 
is more in accordance with the prince’s charac- 
ter.) Philip had caused the prince to be 
married to Isabella de Bourbon, the daughter of 
the Duke of Bourbon, in a manner which illus- 
trates the character of the ‘‘ good duke’”’ and the 
‘‘notions” of the age. Isabella had been edu- 
cated at the court of Burgundy, in compliance 
with a custom of those times, which required 
that young ladies should be brought up at a 
distance from their homes, in the house of some 
friend or relation. Philip was her uncle, and 
she was accordingly placed with him for her 
education. Here her virtues attracted the notice 
of the duke, who soon came to have an extreme 
affection for her, and determined that she should 
become his son’s wife. Without asking her 
father’s consent, and notwithstanding that she 
was already intended by him for a son of the 
Count de St. Pol, he sent private orders that the 
Count de Charolois and Isabella should be im- 
mediately affianced, which was done, and they 
were soon after taken to Lille and there hastily 
married, without any of the display usual on 
such occasions. On the 17th February, 1456, 
was born the only child of the marriage, the 
subject of this memoir. 

Shortly after her birth, Louis, the Dauphin of 
France, had fied from the troubles he had excited 
there, and from the wrath of his father, Charles 
7th, and had taken refuge with his uncle the 
Duke of Burgundy, who received the contempt- 
ible fugitive (better known and execrated as 
Louis the 11th) with kindness and hospitality, 
gave him an establishment at the castle of Gen- 
appi, near Brussels, together with a handsome 
allowance of money. So well did the artful 
Louis play his cards, that he acquired the respect 
of the duke, who testified his sentiments by re- 
questing him to stand sponsor for the infant at 
her baptism, a request with which Louis readily 
complied, holding the child at the baptismal 
font, and naming her Mary after his own mother, 
Mary of Anjou. 

The actions of Louis bear so directly upon the 
course of events which influenced Mary’s destiny, 
that a sketch of her life would be unintelligible 
without some reference to them. Louis 11th is 
one of the most extraordinary compounds record- 
ed in history; he was courageous and energetic, 
courteous and shrewd, yet cruel, vindictive and 
superstitious; he had no respect for virtue or 
morality, nor had he any attachment to any 
human being; his principal characteristic was 
cunning; he never sought to gain his objects by 
direct means, but always preferred a tortuous 
and crooked policy, nor did he hesitate to stoop 
to any meanness or falsehood to further them. 
He was the cause of the first quarrel between 
the duke and his son Charles. Magnificent fetes 
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had been prepared to celebrate the baptism of 
Mary, when suddenly Philip the Good, disap- 
peared. All was anxiety and sorrow; search 
was made for him everywhere, but without 
success, until news arrived that he had taken 
refuge in the hut of a peasant in the forest of 
Soynies; an immense crowd of his friends and 
subjects went out to meet him, and escorted him 
back to his palace at Brussels in triumph. The 
cause of all this was the influence which Louis 
had acquired, and which he had used so artfully 
that he had persuaded the duke to bestow on him 
some rich possessions which would otherwise 
have fallen to the lot of Charles; the latter grew 
daily more and more furious at seeing his father’s 
favors bestowed on the unworthy Louis, and at 
last so far forgot himself as to throw into the 
fire, a paper containing a list of the personages 
intended for his own household, given to him by 
the duke, and to leave the room abruptly refus- 
ing to have any thing to do with the parties 
named. This so shocked and affected the duke, 
that he fell into deep dejection, and quitting the 
palace, rode forth into the forest as above men- 
tioned, although it was then the depth of winter, 
to escape from the world. Charles deeply 
lamented the anguish he had caused his father, 
and speedily sought reconciliation with him, but 
his dislike of Louis increased, and was not long 
in showing itself outwardly. This was the first 
dark shadow cast by the intriguer on the life of 
Mary of Burgundy. 

Though apparently on the most intimate terms 
of friendship, Charles and Louis mutually dis- 
trusted each other; but Charles being of an open 
and frank disposition, took little pains te conceal 
his sentiments. And when, not long after the 
accession of Louis to the throne of France, the 
nobles and people disgusted with his conduct, 
formed the league against him, called ‘the 
league for the public good,”’ Charles placed him- 
self at the head of it, and supported the cause 
of Louis’ brother, the Duke de Berri. The war 
was brought to a conclusion by the battle of 
Mont Vhéry, fought on the 16th July, 1465, in 
which Charles was victorious, though Louis 
greatly distinguished himself also. The Bur- 
gundian prince followed up his victory and 
marched to the gates of Paris, which city he 
besieged.- Here Louis resorted to the daring 
expedient of seeking a personal interview with 
his cousin, and succeeded in bringing about a 
truce, during which the terms of a peace were 
arranged. 

While this was going on, news arrived of the 
death of the Duchess of Charolois, Isabella of 
Bourbon, the mother of Mary—which event took 
place at Antwerp on the 26th September, 1465. 
It had very little effect upon Charles, although 
his father took it so much to heart that it is said 





to have hastened his death, which occurred 
shortly afterward. The Count de Charolois had 
made peace with Louis, and was again occupied 
in preparing a powerful league against him ; he 
had also put down an insurrection at Liege and 
Dinant, when he was suddenly summoned to the 
death-bed of his father, who had been seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, which proved fatal. The 
old duke expired on the 15th June, 1467, at the 
age of 72, after a reign of 50 years; the agony 
and distress of his son were beyond all descrip- 
tion—and many days elapsed before he would 
receive consolation; the whole city of Bruges, 
where he died, was plunged in the greatest 
grief; the people wept in the streets, and every 
inhabitant from the highest to the lowest put on 
mourning. He was a true father of his subjects, 
and his funeral obsequies were celebrated on a 
scale of unheard of magnificence. 


II. 


Charles the Bold, became by his father’s death, 
Duke of Burgundy—the last independent ruler 
of that country; its power was at its height on 
his accession in 1467; in less than ten years, 
its gallant monarch perished in battle, and it 
became a prey to contending factions until finally 
absorbed into the dominions of Austria, by the 
marriage of Mary with Maximilian, king of the 
Romans. But we are anticipating. 

The first event which greeted his accession 
was a revolt of the City of Ghent, which was 
not crushed without considerable difficulty, and 
marvelously irritated and soured Charles’ tem- 
per, and was followed by insurrections in other 
cities which were secretly fomented by Louis 
the 11th; one at Liege especially gave him great 
trouble. He was, however, successful in his 
enterprises, and Louis, thwarted in the Nether- 
lands, sought to detach from him the alliance of 
Edward the 4th, king of England, by obtaining 
the hand of Margaret of York for his brother, 
through the agency of the Earl of Warwick. 
Edward, however, preferred Charles to Louis, 
and made offers of friendship to him, and of a 
marriage with Margaret. For some time Charles 
resisted this, but at length being convinced that 
he should injure his detested rival Louis, by 
allying himself with England, he at length agreed 
to the express wish of Edward, and arrange- 
ments were made for the marriage. 

Mary, after the death of her mother, had been 
placed under the care of the Lady of Raven- 
stein, whose family was one of great importance 
in Burgundy. She was now about twelve years 
old, and received with girlish delight, the 
tidings of her father’s intended marriage. She 
loved him with the greatest tenderness, and his 
affection for her was equally strong. She never 
had an idea of not liking his new wife; on the 
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contrary, from the description given to her of 
the Princess Margaret, she fancied that her 
father’s happiness would be greatly increased, 
and she, with the greatest delight, prepared to 
accompany her grandmother, the Duchess of 
Burgundy, to Ecluse, where the princess was to 
land from England, and where they were to wel- 
come their new relative and conduct her to 
Bruges, at which town the most splended fétes 
were in preparation to honor the marriage. 
Charles, himself, absorbed in politics, and in 
disputes with his nobles and_ people, into which 
his violent temper was continually hurrying him, 
seemed to care little, except in a political point 
of view, for his beautiful English bride. 

On a brilliant day of June, 1468, Margaret of 
York landed at Ecluse, where she was received 
with great ceremony by the Duchess of Burgundy 
and the Princess Mary, and led in state to a 
grand banquet prepared for her. All was gaiety 
and joy; the three princesses and their attend- 
ants were mutually delighted with each other 
—for Margaret was as good as she was beautiful, 
and full of wit and grace, and a warm attach- 
ment sprung up between her and Mary. Charles, 
himself, did not join them until some days after- 
ward, when he paid his bride a visit incognito, 
and went through the ceremony of affiancing. 
The marriage took place some days afterward, 
at the little village of Damme, at the early hour 
of 5 o’clock in the morning of the 2d July. We 
have detailed accounts of the splendid progress 
of the royal party into Bruges, but have not 
room for more than a very brief sketch of it. 
The new duchess was placed in a litter, covered 
with cloth of gold; she was dressed in a robe, 
the ground of which was silver, the flowers of 
the pattern which covered it being of precious 
stones, and she wore a crown of diamonds of 
immense value. Sixty of the greatest ladies of 
England and Burgundy rode by her side, some 
mounted on richly caparisoned palfreys, and 
some in chariots covered with cloth of gold. 
The procession entered through the gate of 
Sainte Croix, the streets of Bruges were hung 
with tapestry, and cloth of gold and silk; and 
all sorts of devices were resorted to, to testify 
the joy of the people. The new duchess on her 
arrival at the palace was carried on the shoulders 
of the archers of the guard to the grand 
entrance, where she was met and welcomed by 
the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy. The 
Princess Mary, with a hundred young ladies of 
rank, ranged in rows, met her in the hall and 
saluted her. Then followed a banquet of prodi- 
gious splendor, mysteries and plays, and other 
favorite pastimes of the middle ages, and the 
whole concluded with a tournament—for the 
details of which the curious reader is referred 
to the pages of Olivier de la Marche. 





While the Duke of Burgundy was thus cele- 
brating his marriage with Margaret of York, 
Louis was considering what he could do to annoy 
him. Hesucceeded in detaching from him his ally, 
the Duke of Brittany, but Charles was bent on 
going to war, and was guilty of a crime which 
in all ages has been held detestable, viz: putting 
to death a herald from his adversary, Louis, 
however, was ambitious of being thought a pro- 
found negotiator, and proposed to Charles to 
discuss their differences in a conference, a pro- 
posal which suited little the warlike temper of 
the latter. However, with some hesitation he 
agreed to it—and Louis, having obtained from 
him a safe conduct to Peronne, formed the daring 
resolution of visiting him in the midst of his 
army, attended by only a few of his Scotch 
guards. Those who have read Sir Walter Scott’s 
delightful romance of ‘‘ Quentin Durward” will 
remember the use he has made of the incidents 
of this expedition of Louis, and the narrow 
escape of the French king from destruction. He 
had scarcely entered the town of Peronne, when 
he found himself exposed to the insults of the 
Burgundian soldiers; becoming alarmed, he re- 
quested to be lodged,n the Castle for the sake of 
safety; this request was complied with, but 
scarcely had he entered it, when news arrived of 
a fresh revolt at Liege, caused by his emissaries. 
The rage of Charles was unbounded, and he 
made the king a close prisoner, seriously deba- 
ting with himself whether he should not put him 
to death, but owing to the counsels of the cele- 
brated Philip de Commines, he resolved to release 
him, imposing certain conditions on him, which 
Louis was only too happy accept; one of them 
being that he should assist in the reduction of 
the revolted city. There Louis immortalized his 
already infamous name by his conduct—but 
these events, strictly speaking, form no part of 
our present sketch—though it will be necessary 
to keep before the reader the proceedings of the 
French monarch, and also the course of events 
elsewhere. 

Prominent amongst these was the dispute be- 
tween the Duke of Austria and the Swiss—the 
latter nobly maintained their independence 
against the German princes, who, exasperated at 
their continual defeats by the brave moun- 
taineers, at length applied to Charles the Bold, 
of Burgundy, to take up their quarrel. The 
pride of the fiery prince was roused by the 
tempting offers made to him, while his love of 
excitement and his ambition would be amply 
gratified, so that he readily entered into the 
scheme of the subjugation of Switzerland, little 
dreaming that this was to be to him the most 
fatal enterprise. he ever engaged in. A treaty 
was entered into on the 9th May, 1469, at St. 
Omer, between Charles and Duke Sigismund of 
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Austria, by which the terms were settled, and 
an army of Burgundians was sent under Pierre de 
Hagenback, a brutal and cruel wretch, to take 
possession of Alsace. 

Mary was now of an age to marry—she was 
the most beautiful princess of her time—strong 
and robust in body, of a sanguine and enthusi- 
astic temperament, like her father; gay, ani- 
mated, and full of spirits, and at the same time, 
of an extremely affectionate disposition; and 
Charles gazed with pride on his beautiful daugh- 
ter, who loved him with devoted affection. She 
was now regarded throughout Europe as the 
great prize, and more than one sovereign and 
prince turned his attention to the problem, how 
to obtain her in marriage. Louis the 11th was 
not a man likely to be behindhand in attempting 
the solution of it; he had brought about a re- 
conciliation between his brother, Prince Charles 
of Guienne, and himself, imposing upon him a 
solemn obligation not to seek the hand of Mary 
of Burgundy; and an embassy had been sent 
into Spain to ask for him the hand of the daugh- 
ter of Henry 4th, King of Castile. But every 
thing in this age was in a state of transition and 
mutation. In England, the partisans of the 
House of Lancaster, aided by the Duke of 
Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, having failed 
in their attempt to dethrone Edward the 4th, 
fled to France, having, on their passage, plun- 
dered some Flemish merchant ships. Louis re- 
ceived the refugees with cordiality, while the 
Duke of Burgundy, furious at their piratical acts, 
threatened open war with himif he harbored 
them. The king succeeded in getting Warwick 
out of France—the famous expedition into Eng- 
land by which Warwiek and Queen Margaret 
restored for a brief interval the imbecile Henry 
6th to the throne, was planned and executed 
successfully—and Edward fied for refuge to 
Charles the Bold, penniless and almost without 
clothes. Louis, beside intriguing against Charles’ 
English ally and assisting Warwick, had con- 
trived to gain over anew the Duke of Brittany, 
and had also entered into a friendly league with 
the Swiss against Charles, who, more infuriated 
than ever, now declared war against him, and 
advanced at the head of a large army to the 
frontiers of France. Meanwhile, Charles of 
Guienne, regardless of his oath not to seek the 
Princess Mary in marriage, privately sent an 
embassy to Charles to solicit his consent to the 
union, the Count de St. Pol being his chief ad- 
viser; but Charles returned a,cold reply to the 
proposal, though he did not discourage it en- 
tirely. The Duke of Guienne therefore joined 
his brother in pressing on the war, hoping that 
Charles would be forced into consenting to the 
match. But the change of affairs in England, 
where Edward the 4th, supplied by Charles with 





money and troops, had re-instated himself on the 
throne, and at the battle of Barnet (fought on 
the 14th April, 1471,) annihilated the Lancastrian 
party, materially influenced the policy of Louis, 
and he agreed to a truce of four months with 
Charles, resolving at the same time to throw 
every obstacle in the way of the marriage of his 
own brother Charles with Mary. That prince 
retired to Guienne, where he publicly avowed 
his intentions as to the heiress of Burgundy, and 
sent to the Pope for a dispensation from his oath 
not to seek her in marriage. Louis remonstrated 
with him on this, bidding him remember that 
no one who infringed such an oath had failed to 
die within a year, and at the same time adding 
gratuitous slanders respecting the health of the 
females of the House of Burgundy—but he was 
still more startled to hear that a scheme was on 
foot for marrying Prince Charles to the daughter 
of the Count de Foin, sister of the Duchess of 
Brittany, and that a league was about to be 
formed against him between Brittany, Burgundy, 
Guienne, and England. He therefore resolved 
to anticipate his enemies, and proposed to Charles 
of Burgundy a marriage between Mary and the 
infant Dauphin of France, then in his cradle, and 
to restore him the towns taken by the French 
army. And, strange to say, these proposals 
were accepted! Charles, however, had no real 
intention of parting with his beautiful daughter, 
who, happy in the society of her mother-in-law 
and grandmother, was scarcely conscious of the 
important part she was playing in the affairs of 
the world, and was only too happy to learn that 
her father did not intend to part with her. 

But now a third candidate for her hand ap- 
pears—this was Nicholas, Duke of Calabria— 
and Charles secretly encouraged him, in order 
to prevent his joining the party of Louis. This 
prince was the grandson of René, King of Pro- 
vence, Sicily and Jerusalem, and was engaged 
to be married to the Princess Anne, eldest 
daughter of Louis the 11th, which engagement 
he now set at defiance. Strange events were 
taking place in France—Louis had caused his 
brother, Charles of Guienne, to be poisoned— 
and thus one cf Mary’s suitors was got rid of. 
The truce with Burgundy had expired, and 
Charles the Bold, at the head of a large army, 
set forth to ravage France with fire and sword, 
The horrible atrocities committed by his troops 
under his own eyes, are matters of history, 
and have stained his memory, while they called 
forth some of the most brilliant displays of hero- 
ism which the French have shown. The defense 
of Nesle by the captain of a body of free archers, 
who was known as Le Petit Picard, and that of 
Beauvais by its inhabitants, led on by the 
famous Jeanne la Huchette, the worthy rival of 
Joan of Are, are forever memorable. Charles 
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was completely foiled, and retreated in despair, 
after ravaging the open country: sickness at- 
tacked his dispirited army, and discontent broke 
out on all sides, while the captains of Louis fol- 
lowed up their successes, and ravaged the do- 
minions of the duke, 

All this time Prince Nicholas of Calabria was 
living at Charles’ court in intimacy with the 
Princess Mary; he was a brave and accom- 
plished knight, about twenty-four years of age, 
and he had become much attached to her. But 
it does not appear that Mary reciprocated his 
affection—her imagination was fired by the 
reports which reached her of the Prince Maxi- 
milian of Germany, whose amiable qualities and 
personal beauty were on everybody’s tongue. It 
seems also that Charles had secretly told her 
that he never seriously intended her to marry 
the young Duke of Calabria, but held out that 
bait to him for political purposes. And he had 
the cruelty to make her give him a written pro- 
mise of marriage, the deluded lover giving her 
one in return; after which, he accompanied her 
father on his expedition into Normandy, and 
took part in the scenes of cruelty and bloodshed 
there enacted. 

The failure of the expedition induced Charles 
to turn his attention to an alliance with Austria, 
and he now repented having gone to such a 
length with Prince Nicholas. The question was 
how to get back Mary’s written promise—and 
Charles imitated his rival, Louis, in scheming. 
He represented to the prince that, in order to 
deceive the Austrian princes, it would be better 
that the promise should be given up, and the 
engagement to all appearance broken off, at the 
same time, each holding himself as much bound 
as ever to fulfill his engagements. Nicholas, 
relying on Charles’ honor, gave up the written 
promise, little dreaming of the treachery medi- 
tated against him. But the poor youth was 
spared the misery of discovering it, for he was 
soon afterward taken ill suddenly at Nancy, and 
carried off by death, at the age of twenty-five, 
not without strong suspicion of poison. Thus 
Mary lost two of the candidates for her hand. 


III. 


We come now to a most important event in 
the life of Mary of Burgundy, viz.: the treaty 
for her marriage with the young Duke Maxi- 
milian, son of the Emperor Frederic the 3d, one 
of the handsomest men of his age—full of grace, 
wit, and courage, and every way suited to the 
princess, He was now about eighteen years of 
age. The death of Nicholas fortunately left her 
hand at liberty for another suitor, and Charles 
availed himself of it to open negotiations with 
Frederic on the subject. An interview took 
place between them at Tréves, on the 29th Sep- 





tember, 1473, Mary being at the time at Ghent. 
Both princes were attended by a brilliant escort 
—in the emperor’s train were the Prince Maxi- 
milian and a number of German princes; but 
the duke’s far exceeded the emperor’s train in 
brilliancy, for an immense number of knights, 
equipped in splendid armor, and half of his army 
followed him, occupying all the villages right 
and left for more than two leagues. The duke 
himself was dressed in complete armor, with a 
mantle covered with gold and diamonds, while 
the emperor appeared in a long robe of cloth of 
gold, with open sleeves embroidered with pearls. 
Each party strove to eclipse the other in splen- 
dor, but the Burgundians far exceeded their 
German rivals, which caused a bitter feeling on 
the part of the latter, that was not a little ag- 
gravated by the arrogant bearing of the duke’s 
followers. The emperor was very anxious for 
the marriage of his son with Mary, but Charles, 
though he well knew the value of the alliance, 
did not appear to be in a hurry about it, yet he 
agreed to it, and sent word to Mary that she 
was betrothed to Maximilian. The young prin- 
cess, who was at Ghent with her mother-in-law 
and Adolphe of Ravenstein, was delighted, for 
she had long heard the most favorable accounts 
of the young prince. The good tidings spread 
throughout Brabant, Hainault, Holland, and 
Zealand, and were received every where with joy. 
Bonfires, festivals and rejoicings occupied the 
attention of all. Fétes and tourneys, balls and 
feasts went on every day—but Charles’ first ob- 
ject was to get himself crowned King of the Ro- 
mans, a dignity properly belonging to the eldest 
son of the emperor, though he had stipulated for 
it with Frederic as one of the conditions of the 
marriage. The most gorgeous preparations were 
made for his coronation, which was to take 
place on a day agreed upon; on its arrival, 
Charles rose, exulting in his approaching 
triumph, but what was his surprise and mortifi- 
cation to find that the night before the emperor 
had embarked on board a vessel, on the Moselle, 
and was on his was to Cologne, having quitted 
the scene altogether, and left him amidst all his 
preparations ! 

Words cannot describe his fury—from this 
moment he devoted his whole thoughts to re- 
venging himself on the Emperor of Germany. 
The abrupt breaking off of the negotiations was 
a severe disappointment to the two young peo- 
ple. They had exchanged portraits, and it is 
said that both were so enraptured with them, 
that they could not weary themselves with 
gazing on them. Equal sorrow was felt through- 
out the country, but Charles was not the man to 
trouble himself much about that. He was al- 
ready at Nancy, and had begun fresh negotia- 
tions with old René of Anjou, and had sent an 
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army, under the execrable Pierre de Hagenbach, 
across Lorraine, against the Swiss and Alsa- 
tians. He also engaged in his service a host of 
mercenaries (or condottieri) from Lombardy, 
under the command of Campo Basso, whom he 
also directed against the Swiss, who, to his ad- 
ditional annoyance, had unexpectedly formed an 
alliance with Duke Sigismund of Austria. The 
downfall of Charles had begun. He had placed 
his fortune in the hands of a traitor—his old 
enemy, Louis, was biding his time, ready to fall 
upon him on the first favorable opportunity; he 
had for new enemies the heroic and unconquera- 
ble Swiss, backed by the power of Austria; and 
he had declared war against the emperor. His 
first reverse was the capture and execution of 
Hagenbach by the Swiss. Charles immediately 
sent Etienne de Hagenbach with fresh troops to 
avenge the disaster. He also arranged with Ed- 
ward the 4th of England to make a descent on 
France, and with the Duke of Brittany and the 
Duchess of Savoy for like attempts on their part. 
He then advanced into the bishopric of Cologne, 
and laid siege to the little town of Neuss, which 
was strongly fortified and gallantly defended ; 
here he frittered away his strength—his pride 
and obstinacy being roused to the utmost by the 
heroism of the inhabitants. The emperor sent 
a large army to their relief, which, however, 
did very little. Hagenbach ravaged Higher Al- 
sace, where he was pillaging and slaying with- 
out mercy, when his career was cut short by the 
Swiss, who attacked him at Hericourt, and 
totally routed him. The news reached Charles 
in his camp before Neuss, at the same time that 
a herald from René of Anjou, declaring open 
war, and throwing down a bloody gauntlet in the 
face of his whole army, to show that all alliance 
between them was at an end. Louis also (the 
truce having expired) began attacking the towns 
on the frontiers of Burgundy, and advanced with 
a powerful army to codperate with the Germans, 
so that the situation of Charles became critical, 
but his obstinacy, which was little short of in- 
fatuation, made him persist in his attempt to re- 
duce the unimportant town of Neuss. The 
emperor, wearied with his conduct, attacked 
him in his camp, and a desperate battle ensued, 
in which the Burgundians got the best of the 
struggle, but the garrison made a sortie, and 
obtained a plentiful supply of provisions, re- 
turning in triumph within their walls. Hemmed 
in on all sides, and foiled in his attack, the 
Duke of Burgundy, after losing 16,000 men be- 
fore Neuss, gave up the siege, and retreated. 
The emperor, who had been forced into the war, 
held a conference with him, and adjusted their 
dispute, receiving anew the promise of Mary’s 
hand for his son Maximilian. 

His thirst for vengeance was now diverted 








into another channel—and his present object 
was the punishment of René of Anjou, who had 
so boldly defied him. On the 20th June, 1475, 
Edward of England, pursuant to his engagement 
landed at Calais with an army for the invasion of 
France, but Charles’ astute enemy, Louis, 
showed consummate skill in at once opening nego- 
tiations with the English, who, not finding their 
ally ready to co-operate with them, conceived a 
disgust for the whole affair, and being offered 
favorable terms, concluded a peace with France 
ir spite of the furious remonstrances of Charles. 
This was another blow to his pride and power, 
and he was glad to conclude a truce with Louis, 
one of the conditions being the delivery up of 
the Constable of France, St. Pol, formerly one 
of his intimate friends, to the revengeful king,. 
who speedily put the unfortunate man to death. 
This betrayal of the earliest friend of his youth: 
caused universal disgust throughout Europe.. 
Charles was now a changed man, and the super- 
stitious said he was being driven on by fatality 
to his own ruin, he had hitherto been thought 
noble and generous—but now entirely lost the 
respect of his contemporaries. However, | 
was successful in his expedition against Lorraine, 
and made himself master of the City of Nancy, 
which he entered in triumph, promising the in- 
habitants that he would make it the capital of 
his dominions, and pass the remainder of his 
life there. But his restless spirit would not 
allow him to remain long inactive; he had taken 
his revenge on René of Anjou, and he now re- 
solved to make amends for the disgrace his 
armies had met with in their conflicts with the 
Swiss, by marching against them in person. In 
vain his best counselors sought to dissuade him 
from the enterprise; even Louis tried to con-- 
vince him of its hopelessness and warned him. 
that Campo Basso, in whom he placed the great- 
est confidence was a traitor. Charles would not 
listen to any one; he had made up his mind and 
would not be contradicted. On the 11th Jan’y, 
1476, he quitted Nancy and repaired to Besan- 
con, where his army was waiting for him. It 
was formed on the grandest scale, and was well 
supplied with artillery and munitions of war; 
the duke’s camp equipage contained every arti- 
cle of luxury—and he carried with him a prodi- 
gious amount of money and jewelry. Yet with 
all this preparation, he was repeatedly saying 
that he was going to meet a foe that was unwor- 
thy of him! 

He commenced operations by besieging Gran- 
son, which he took after a most determined re- 
sistance and showed no mercy to the brave 
garrison ; but the Swiss took ample revenge on 
their cruel invader on a plain by the borders of 
the lake of Neufchitel—a scene for ever memo- 
rable in the annals of liberty. There, on the 5th 
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April, 1476, the magnificent host of Burgundy 
was annihilated by the brave mountaineers of 
Switzerland. All the treasures, camp equipage, 
artillery and munitions of war fell into their 
hands. Charles, with five attendants, fied for 
his life to the ruins of the Castle of Jaugne, 
thence to Nogeroy and Lausanne, crest fallen 
and humbled to the dust. No one dared to 
speak to him for some days; he was attacked by 
fever, and lost his reason; he drank large quan- 
tities of wine, and grew so fierce that he would 
not allow any one to approach him. At length 
his physician ventured to remonstrate with him, 
and the Duchess of Savoy, the sister of Louis 
the 11th, came to see him, and by her care and 
kindness brought him back to reason. It is 
probable that she was not altogether disinter- 
ested in her conduct, aad was thinking of ob- 
taining the hand of the princess Mary for her 
son, Philibert. 

Charles soon roused himself for action, and 
had to all appearance recovered from the effects 
of his disastrous defeat at Granson—and in an 
incredibly short space of time he collected a 
second army, more numerous than the first—but 
he had grown harsh and irritable, and was now 
personally disliked by his men, who had lost 
confidence in his fortune. His troops advanced 
without enthusiasm against the victorious Swiss, 
and encountered them at Morat on the 20th 
June, 1476, the result was even more disastrous 
than at Granson. Charles fled a second time 
before the brave peasants, who slaughtered their 
foe in heaps; such numbers were slain that a 
mountain of their bones was raised to comme- 
morate the victory, and remained for more than 


‘three centuries a memorial of the triumph of 


freedom—until the French, in 1798, destroy- 


-ed it. 


Again did the Duchess of Savoy come to con- 


-dole with him, but Charles, suspecting treachery, 
‘caused her to be arrested and sent a prisoner to 


the Castle of Salins.. There he convoked the 


-estates of his kingdom and insisted on prosecut- 


ing the war, but his pale features, his unnatu- 


‘rally brilliant eyes and faltering speech proved 
‘that his reason was affected by his misfortunes. 


His subjects refused to contribute either men or 
money, and he retired moodily to the Castle of 


‘La Rivitre, near Pontorlier on the Jura. 


Where was the Princess Mary all this time, 
while her beloved father was rushing to his own 


destruction? She was leading a quiet and un- 


ostentatious life at Ghent with her mother-in- 
law, Margaret of York, employing her time in 
reading, of which she was very fond, especially 
of history, and in embroidery, which was the 
fashionable amusement of the ladies of that age. 
She was, also, passionately fond of horse exer- 
cise and was one of the best female equestrians 





in Europe. Her father’s misfortunes preyed on 
her mind—and rendered her insensible to the 
loss of another candidate for her hand, the 
young, brave and accomplished Prince of To- 
ronto, who had been encouraged by her father 
to hope for it, but who finding himself trified 
with, had deserted the unhappy Charles just 
previously to the battle of Morat. 


IV. 


We are rapidly approaching a crisis in the 
life of Mary of Burgundy. 

The gallant young René of Anjou, remarkable 
for his pleasing and attractive person and man- 
ners, taking advantage of Charles’ misfortunes, 
set himself seriously to recover the domains of 
his family which had been conquered by the 
duke. He stirred up the people of Lorraine in 
his favor, and having been supplied with money 
by Louis the 11th, he raised a considerable 
army, and laid siege to Nancy; the brave com- 
mander of the garrison sent to Charles for as- 
sistance, but his request was unnoticed, and he 
was forced to surrender. Charles, meanwhile, 
advanced with an army, under the orders of 
Campo Basso, who had been bribed by Louis to 
betray him, and laid siege to the city. René, 
leaving a strong garrison in the town, started 
for Switzerland to procure assistance, where his 
eloquence, backed by the gold of Louis, and the 
hatred of the Swiss toward the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, soon raised him an army of 20,000 men. 
While these things were going on in the rear of 
the ill-fated prince, he was pushing on the siege 
of Nancy, although it was the depth of winter, 
and his troops were ill supplied with tents, cloth- 
ing and provisions, and suffered severely. 
Campo Basso had agreed to deliver Charles, 
dead or alive into the hands of Louis, and he 
entered into a similar engagement with René, 
and also to protract the siege as much as possi- 
ble. The agent, through whom this negotiation 
was affected was Siffrein de Baschi, maitre 
@hotel to René; this officer, having been taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians, was sentenced by 
Charles to be hanged, in spite of the vehement 
remonstrances of the principal officers of his 
army, and especially of Campo Basso, who 
dreaded his revealing the secret. So urgent 
was the latter for the release of the prisoner, 
that Charles in a fury struck him in the face— 
an insult which Campo Basso swore he would 
never forgive. The fatality which seemed to 
have taken possession of Charles, led him also 
to refuse to listen to the revelation which Siffrein 
offered to make, and the prisoner was accord- 
ingly executed without being heard. 

It was now the beginning of January, 1477. 
Nancy held out, though suffering fearfully from 
want of provisions. René with his Swiss allies 
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had arrived within two leagues of the Burgun- 
dian Camp—and Charles, calling his last council 
of war, announced his intention of staking all 
on @ battle; his resolution was strenuously op- 
posed by his best captains, but in vain. A des- 
perate assault was made on the city on the 4th, 
which was repulsed. The Swiss were advancing 
—and on the next morning, the memorable 5th 
January, 1477, Charles mounted his charger to 
face his enemies. Alas! he had more to dread 
from his own servants than the enemy. Campo 
Basso with his Italians, withdrew, and posted 
himself so as to cut off the retreat of the Bur- 
gundians, and he had also stationed a party to 
keep Charles in view and kill him when an op- 
portunity offered. He then rode over to Duke 
René, and offered his services, which were de- 
clined by the gallant youth, who had a thorough 
contempt for the traitor; and who at the head 
of his heroic allies marched on to the decisive 
conflict. Charles fought like a hero, but the 
Burgundians were cut down, and fell in heaps. 
Campo Basso had his full revenge; and the 
army of his late master perished miserably. 

No one knew what had become of Charles. 
Search was made for him in vain. At length 
Campo Basso brought forward a young Roman 
noble, Gian Battista Colonna, who testified to see- 
ing him fall, and undertook to point out the part 
of the field where he fell. The body was found 
near a small lake, about half a mile from the 
city: it was encrusted with ice, and partly de- 
voured by wolves and dogs, but it was recog- 
nized by certain marks on it, and by the ring 
which he wore. It was washed with warm water 
and wine, and borne into Nancy on the shoulders 
of four gentlemen; there it was placed in a tent 
of black satin, on a velvet couch, and clothed in 
white, with a crimson satin mantle, a ducal coro- 
net was placed on its brow, and his scarlet robes 
and spurs were fastened on, while the young 
Duke René of Lorraine threw holy water over 
it, kissed the hand and knelt in prayer at its 
feet. The funeral was attended by all the pri- 
soners and people of note in Nancy, and the re- 
mains were placed in a temporary monument in 
the church of St. George. Such was the end of 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, at the early age 
of fourty-four; a prince whose fame still rings 
in our ears, and who was one of the most re- 
markable men of his age. 

His body was subsequently removed to Lux- 
embourg and thence to Bruges, where the trav- 
eler may still see the magnificent mausoleum 
erected to his memory by his great-grandson, 
Charles V. of Spain. 

The melancholy intelligence of the death of 
her father was communicated to Mary, with all 
possible delicacy, by his two faithful friends, 
the Sieurs Hugouet and Himbercourt, but so 





tenderly did she love him that the tidings almost 
proved fatal to her, and for several days the ut- 

most efforts of her female friends were required 

to prevent her from sinking. The whole no- 
bility of the kingdom mourned his loss, not- 
withstanding his arbitrary conduct; and many 
of the people for a long time refused to believe 

that their gallant prince was dead, believing 

that he was a prisoner in France or Germany, 

or that he was concealed somewhere in Bur- 

gundy; and so strongly was this credited that, 

it is said, many persons sold their most precious 

goods, engaging not to receive payment until ’ 
Charles should return to his dominions. 

The demonstrations at his funeral were costly 
and magnificent in the extreme: and if such 
displays may be taken as the real test of a na- 
tion’s grief, few princes have been more lamented 
than Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 


V. 


Mary was now, by right of birth, Duchess 
of Burgundy, but she was not to enjoy this 
honor without going through very grievous tribu- 
lation and opposition. Her first enemy was 
Louis XI., who was waiting like a tiger to spring 
upon his prey. On receipt of the tidings of the 
battle of Nancy and the death of Charles, he 
sent commissioners into Burgundy to require 
submission from the people, on the ground that 
the duchy was a fief of France, and he also sent 
an army to back their demands. The States of 
the duchy assembled at Dijon, to deliberate on 
the best steps to take, but they were surprised 
in the midst of their deliberations by the troops 
of Louis. The question arose whether Mary 
could be allowed to inherit, she being a female. 
And she wrote to the States entreating them to 
support her claims. Her position was very 
desolate: she was surrounded by perils and in- 
trigues, her friends were powerless, and the 
only two on whose advice she could rely were 
Hugouet and Himbercourt, who were too well 
aware that the mass of the people regarded the 
death of her father as a blessing which had rid 
them of an oppressive tyrant. 

At Ghent, Bruges, Brussels and Antwerp, the 
people rose and refused to pay the taxes, mal- 
treated the magistrates and collectors, and threw 
them into prison: all which sedition was festered 
by Louis, through his agent, Olivier le Dain, 
who managed also to gain over to the interests 
of his master many of Mary’s most important 
officers. Louis now waved ceremony, and sent 
a message to her, demanding her hand for the 
Dauphin Charles, then a sickly boy eight years 
old, or, in default of that, that she should yield 
up half her dominions, take a vow not to marry 
till he gave her permission, and pay him 600,000 
golden pieces. Mary’s terror was extreme, and 
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her fears for her own personal safety equalled 
her grief for the loss of her father. Her uncle, 
the Bishop of Liege, the Duke of Cleves, and 
the Count of Ravenstein, hastened to re-assure 
and encourage her, and advised her to send to 
Prince Maximilian to claim his protection. Se- 
cret messages were sent to him accordingly, but 
notwithstanding his intense anxiety to come to 
her assistance, he was powerless at present, be- 
cause his father was on friendly terms with 
Louis, who, on receiving from her a refusal to 
submit to his insolent terms, sent Montdidier 
and the traitor Philippe de Crevecceur to ravage 
the country with fire and sword. Poor Mary, 
helpiess as she was, could but exclaim, ‘If I 
were a man, instead of a feeble woman, I would 
have such vengeance for these injuries that it 
should be spoken of for a hundred years to come. 
Unfortunately I am but a helpless young girl, a 
poor orphan, with no means of redressing my 
wrongs. I have sufficient courage, but not the 
force to second it.” 

Louis also tried the effect of bribery and 
tempting offers upon the nearest friends of the 
late duke, who one by one fell off from their 
allegiance and deserted Mary. The unhappy 
girl wrote to Louis offering to concede certain 
domains to him, and sent the letter by the hands 
of Hugouet and Himbercourt, but all they could 
get out of him was that he meant to take her 
dominions in trust for her, until she should con- 
clude her marriage with his son. This was not 
all, for the old Duke of Cleves was now trying 
to induce her to marry his son, Jean of Cleves. 
Her uncle, Louis of Bourbon, Bishop of Liege, 
also, having allied himself with the dreaded 
William de la Marck, (surnamed the Wild Boar 
of Ardennes,) was clamoring for a restitution of 
the rights of his town. The people of Ghent 
were in open revolt, and determined to take ad- 
vantage of Mary’s helpless situation to obtain 
the justice which her father had so long with- 
held: they held in detestation all the counselors 
of the late duke, especially D’Himbercourt and 
Hugouet, whom they suspected of wishing to 
carry out the marriage with the French prince. 
The inhabitants of Ghent sent a deputation to 
Louis, who received them very civilly, and made 
them believe that Mary was the tool of these two 
ministers, producing at the same time the letter 
she had written. The infuriated deputies re- 
turned to Ghent, where they sought an inter- 
view with Mary, whose surprise and confusion 
on the production of the letter confirmed their 
worst suspicions. The two unfortunate men 
were seized, subjected to a mock trial, and six 
days of the most cruel tortures, and condemned 
to death. Mary, horrified at the fate of her 
faithful friends, rushed out of her palace with 
nothing but a veil on her head, and made her 





way to the Hotel de Ville, where, with tears and 
sobs, she implored the chief magistrate to save 
them—but no attention was paid to her prayers 
—the prisoners were brought out, placed in a 
litter and conducted to the market-place. The 
princess again rushed out, and forced her way 
through the crowd to the fatal spot, her hair 
disheveled and her face streaming with tears: 
she was recognized by many, who fell back in 
dismay, and allowed her to pass toward the 
fatal scaffold. The crowd, seized with sudden 
sympathy, shouted out her name, and as she 
rushed up the steps, they cried out, ‘‘ Let them 
be spared to the young duchess—Let them be 
saved”’——while the infuriated partisans of the 
enemies of Himbercourt clamored for their im- 
mediate execution. A general combat was about 
to take place, when the latter gave the word for 
the fatal blow. Mary rushed on to the scaffold 
and reached her friends just as the axe de- 
scended, and her robe was covered with their 
blood. She fainted and fell to the ground, and 
was carried to her residence, where her few re- 
maining friends rallied round her, while her 
mother-in-law and Count Ravenstein sought 
safety in flight from the fate that menaced them. 
She was kept a close prisoner by her rebellious 
subjects, and not suffered to receive a letter or 
message without their consent. 

Meanwhile, Louis was pressing forward his 
military enterprises against the territories of the 
princess. He made himself master of Boulogne 
and Arras, not without encountering strenuous 
resistance, however, and he began to perceive 
that it was not quite so easy to subdue the Flem- 
ings as he had imagined. The Prince of Orange 
deserted him and espoused Mary’s cause, and 
the Emperor Frederic came forward and repre- 
sented his claims on the States, announcing his 
confident expectation that she would espouse 
his son, Maximilian. 

Other troubles beganto annoy Louis. Edward 
of England had recently married Elizabeth 
Woodville, and this lady had set her heart on 
obtaining Mary as a wife for her brother, the 
handsome and accomplished Lord Rivers. The 
king had quarreled with his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, who was also a candidate for the 
hand of the famous heiress, and whose preten- 
sions were backed by his sister, Margaret of 
York, the dowager Duchess of Burgundy, Ed- 
ward, by way of advancing the suit of Lord 
Rivers, offered to send an army to Mary’s 
assistance, and promised not to lay down his 
arms until she was reinstated in all her posses- 
sions. The Flemings were strongly tempted to 
accept this offer, but Mary had made up her 
mind to marry no one but the object of her 
early admiration, the Prince Maximilian, whose 
messengers were now present in Ghent, and 
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assuring her that if she would marry him she 
should have all the rank and influence she could 
desire. Louis dreaded equally the English and 
the Austrian alliance, but he did not like openly 
to send ambassadors to claim her hand for the 
dauphin; he therefore dispatched his wretched 
confidante, Olivier le Dain, with a private mes- 
sage to the young princess. This stupid pro- 
ceeding was properly interpreted as an insult, 
and failed accordingly, the contemptible am- 
bassador being received everywhere with jeers, 
and narrowly escaping being thrown into the 
river. So much indignation was excited that 
the citizens armed themselves and made prepa- 
rations for war against Louis. 

Mary’s suitors were now, the King of France 
on behalf of the infant dauphin Charles and of 
Duke Philibert of Savoy—the King of England 
on behalf of Lord Rivers; the Duke of Clar- 
ence—the Prince of Cléves—and though last not 
least, the Prince Maximilian of Austria. But 
her probation was not yet ended—one more was 
to be added to the list, viz, the infamous parra- 
cide the Duke of Gueldres who had been expi- 
ating the murder of his father in a prison at 
Courtrai. The ferocious people of Ghent, 
having raised a powerful army, had released him 
from his prison and placed him at the head of 
their troops, and were resolved to force her into 
a marriage with him. The princess was struck 
with horror at this infamous proposal—and her 
indignation was uncontrollable; she again 
fondly turned her thoughts to Maximilian as 
her deliverer and was about to send to him, 
when she was delivered unexpectedly from her 
peril by the death of the Duke of Gueldres, who 
was fortunately killed at Tournai by the French 
garrison, who in the conflict became possessed 
of all the artillery and ammunition of the Flem- 
ings. Louis was steadily advancing in his 
career of conquest, and the terrified towns of 
Flanders began to tremble for their existence. 
They saw it wes necessary to seek a protector 
from the French monarch, and they therefore 
turned their thoughts toward Maximilian—the 
duchess dowager, also, abandoning the cause of 
the Duke of Clarence threw her influence into 
the scale for the Austrian alliance, and through 
her the negotiations were reopened, unknown to 
the Duke of Cleves, who was bent on marrying 
his son to Mary, and threw every obstacle in the 
way of any other match. But the arrival of 
the Bishop of Metz and other lords on the part 
of the Emperor Frederic to propose the marriage 
of Maximilian with Mary put an end to his 
hopes. Mary was overjoyed; the dream of her 
life was about to be realized, and she was to be 
delivered from all her troubles. She ordered 
the envoys to be received with the highest honor, 
and mounting her horse with her falcon on her 








wrist, and splendidly dressed, she set out with a 
brilliant suite of ladies on horseback for the 
Church of St. Bavon where she proposed to re- 
ceive them. She welcomed the four envoys with 
tears of joy and saluted each of them on the 
cheek. After asplendid banquet they presented 
their letters of credence, produced her own let- 
ters and ring, and begged to know whether she 
acknowledged them and intended to fulfill her 
former promises. The princess then, without 
referring to her advisers, immediately replied. 

‘‘T most assuredly acknowledge that my late 
dear father, to whom God be merciful, consented 
and accorded the marriage of the emperor’s son 
and myself. It was by his command and his 
wish that I sent that diamond, and wrote those 
letters which you show me. I know their con- 
tents; and I am resolved to accept no other 
husband than the son of the emperor.” 

The Duke of Cleves and the French Ambas- 
sador remonstrated, but Mary was firm, and 
boldly declared she had chosen Maximilian as 
the prince best able to defend her from the 
power of France, so that they were forced to 
put the best face they could on the affair.— 
Louis, on receipt of the intelligence, sent an 
ambassador to intercept the emperor and prince 
on their way to Burgundy, but the latter moved 
too rapidly for him, and the envoy missed seeing 
them. The prince, accompanied by a train of 
knights and about eight hundred lancers, arrived 
at Louvain, where they were most enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed by the municipal authorities : 
the same reception awaited him at Brussels and 
Ghent, at which latter city he arrived on the 
18th August, 1477, and in the evening of the 
same day he was admitted to pay his respects 
to Mary. 

The princess could not speak German, and the 
prince could not speak French, so that their 
conversation must have been extremely limited ; 
but we are told that they were mutually de- 
lighted with each other—and the betrothal took 
place instantly. Next morning Maury repaired 
to the church, accompanied by the Sire de Gru- 
theuse and the Count de Chimay. Before her 
walked the two orphan children of the late Duke 
of Gueldres, (who had been educated by her, ) 
each carrying a taper; a few attendants fol- 
lowed, dressed in mourning for her father, and 
with a total absence of gaiety or magnificence, 
in this modest and unostentatious manner, the 
gentle and amiable Mary of Burgundy was 
united to the man whom she loved, and who 
adored her in return. Her troubles were ended, 
and her earthly felicity at its height. 


VI. 


The conduct of Maximilian toward his new 
subjects was in the highest degree prudent and 
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conciliating. He visited all the provinces now 
under his sway, making himself known and be- 
loved. He went from town to town, restoring 
forfeited rights and encouraging the people to 
resist the advances of the French. Louis was 
furious when he heard of the marriage of Maxi- 
milian and Mary, and vented his rage in cruel- 
ties on his own subjects, and in directing his 
forces to pillage Flanders—an order which they 
found exactly suited to their taste, and executed 
accordingly. But he found a spirited adversary 
in the young prince, who, a week only after his 
marriage wrote to Louis, complaining that a 
portion of his wife’s estates had been taken from 
her unjustly, and demanding immediate resti- 
tution of it, and threatening an appeal to arms 
in case of refusal. Mary also sedulously culti- 











vated the friendship of Spain and England, and 
sought to form a powerful alliance against her 
arch-enemy, who, on his part, tried hard to 
bribe the King of England to invade Flanders, 
but without success. His generals besieged and 
took the little town of Conde, after an heroic re- 
sistance; but his military exploits were drawing 
to a close—for Maximilian, with an army of 
Flemings was advancing to give him battle.— 
Louis, however, knew too well the risk he ran 
in case of defeat, and retreated from Flanders, 
withdrawing his troops from Tournay, and sur- 
rendering Quesnoy ; after which he concluded a 
truce for a year with the duke, and it was agreed 
that he should restore to Maximilian all that he 
held or might hold in the province of Burgundy. 
But he was secretly bribing the Swiss to join his 
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standard, and raising up enemies to Maximilian '! she could not be kept in her apartment, but 


throughout the Duchy. 

While this truce was being negotiated, Mary 
presented her husband with a son, who was 
born in Bruges on the 22d June, 1478, and was 
christened Philip, in memory of his grandfather, 
amidst the wildest demonstrations of joy through- 
out Flanders and Burgundy. Maximilian was 
in his camp at Pont & Vendin when the event 
occurred, and on the arrival of the messenger 
with the tidings, the most lively satisfaction was 
manifested by the army, and Maximilian him- 
self was overcome with joy. He dispatched a 
letter announcing his immediate return to Mary, 
whose impatience to see him was so great that 





descended to a lower room to see him arrive; 
and when he appeared in the court-yard she 
rushed forward to meet him, and threw herself 
into his arms. Showing him her child, with 
great exultation, she exclaimed, ‘ Look, my 
lord, what a present I have given you to show 
my joy at your return.” The happiness of the 
lovers was perfect. 

‘The truce for a year with Louis expired, and 
at the conclusion of it a fiercer war than ever 
broke out, in which Burgundy lost several towns 
and Louis marched triumphantly into Dijon. 
Maximilian greatly distinguished himself, and 
gained the famous battle of Guingatte, but could 
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not follow up his success. The war languished 
after this, for Maximilian had no money, and 
Louis was content with his gains, and was busy 
buying up the Swiss and the disaffected of Bur- 
gundy, and detached many influential nobles 
from the service of the duchess. 

Mary bore her husband another child—a 
daughter, who was named Marguerite, and 
afterward became Governess of the Nether- 
lands, and was celebrated for her wit, wisdom 
and goodness. But her husband’s external 
troubles were increasing, although his domestic 
happiness was unimpaired. The people of Guel- 
dres revolted, and insisted on being governed by 
the son of their late duke; the child was in the 
hands of Mary who refused to give him up, and 
the rebels applied to France for aid. Then again 
Holland was in a state of commotion from the 
contentions of the rival factions of the Hoekx 
and Kabellians, and the country was desolated 
by their violence. Maximilian was greatly 
straitened by want of money, and was obliged 
to pawn his jewelry to meet immediate expenses. 
The household of the duchess had to be reduced, 
and these annoyances caused Maximilian a 
serious sickness, and Mary a severe fright, for 
she was informed that his life was in danger, 
and next that he was dead; but he soon re- 
covered, and the beloved husband was again 
restored to her. 

We must pass over the endless intrigues of 
Louis with the potentates of Europe to effect 
the ruin of Maximilian and Mary, and to acquire 
Burgundy, and hasten on to the melancholy 
event which so abruptly terminated the career 
of the amiable young duchess. 

She had lived in the most perfect happiness 
and union with her husband for about four 
years, and had borne him three children, two of 
whom have been already mentioned, and were 
living, but the third—a son, had died soon after 
his birth. She had done all she could to make 
her subjects happy, and had become inexpressibly 
dear to them, although they were beginning to 
weary of Maximilian, whose extravagance and 
fondness for pleasure had increased to an alarm- 
ing degree. She was now residing at Bruges, 
which was at that time considered the capital of 
her dominions, and Maximilian had returned 
from a visit to the towns of St. Omer and 
Bergues-Saint-Winse, to join his beloved wife. 
The next morning, remembering her fondness 
for the chase, he prepared a grand hawking 
party for her special amusement. The duchess 
was delighted—and, full of life and spirits, 
mounted her favorite steed; her falcon was 
placed on her wrist, and greeting all her attend- 
ants with her usual joyousness, she dashed off 
on the chase in gallant style. It began most 
successfully: the duchess’ falcon had struck a 





heron and was in pursuit of another, when, 
having reached a ditch, her horse. refused the 
leap; she urged him on with the whip, and he 
cleared it at a bound, but on arriving at the 
other side, his foot struck on a piece of fallen 
timber, and he fell with the duchess, who was 
thrown with such violence against the piece of 
wood that she was struck senseless, and lay like 
onefdead. In an instant all was terror and con- 
fusion. Maximilian threw himself on the ground 
in frantic despair, calling loudly upon her. At 
the sound of his voice she opened her eyes, and 
tried to recover her recollection; as he pressed 
her to his bosom, she whispered :-— 

‘‘Dear lord, calm yourself, I entreat; this 
accident will perhaps be of no importance. Let 
me be put into a carriage, and let us return to 
Bruges.” 

With the utmost care she was transported to 
her palace, and all the surgeons in the town 
were summoned to her bedside. Maximilian, in 
a state of frenzy, knelt by her side, exclaiming 
repeatedly, ‘‘Oh, God! have mercy on us—my 
beloved Mary, my only hope!”’ 

As she turned her eyes on him, she said feebly, 
‘‘T think I am better; but I beg of you to sum- 
mon all the chief lords of the court to this 
place, I have a great desire to speak to them.” 

They were immediately summoned, and Mary 
calmly entreated them to be faithful to their 
oath of fidelity to her husband, and to remain 
united amongst themselves. ‘‘ Be friends to my 
husband and children,’ she said—*‘‘this is my 
last request and my last prayer.’”’ With tears 
and sobs they promised to obey her injunctions. 

She lingered in great pain for several days, 
and gave premature birth to an infant. This 
brought on an accession of fever, which proved 
fatal. We extract the following account of the 
last hours of this much-lamented lady. 

‘¢On the 25th March, 1482, from every church 
in Bruges rose the most fervent prayers to Hea- 
ven for her recovery, and scarcely an inhabitant 
of the sorrowing city failed to form part of the 
procession which thronged the streets from St. 
Douat’s to Notre Dame. On the 27th all the 
most precious relics were paraded, and from 
Notre Dame to the convent of St. Croix, outside 
the gates, countless multitudes accompanied 
them, all animated with the same hope and ut- 
tering the same supplications. 

‘For a short time there was a ray of hope 
permitted, for Mary appeared to have recovered 
a little strength. She had summoned the knights 
of the Golden Fleece to her chamber, with whom 
stood the Bishop of Tournay. She felt aware 
that her sufferings would not be prolonged, and 
turning to them thus spoke: 

‘¢¢Gentlemen,’ she said, ‘I feel that I must 
die before this day be ended. I trust to enjoy 
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eternal felicity—for this cause I make you my 
eternal adieux. 

‘¢ ¢ Adieu, then, to thee first, Duke Maximilian. 
Alas! we must part. Adieu, Philippe. Adieu, 
Marguerite: soon you will be orphans: you 
lose your mother before her time, but I must 
submit to the decree. 

«« ¢ Adieu, Sire Adolphe de Ravenstein, noble 
and faithful heart, who have been my stay in 
times of need. 

‘* «Adieu, Count de Romont, who so valiantly 
defended my country and my honor. 

‘** Adieu, Ingelbert of Nassau, who were 
never wanting on the field of battle when your 
arm could serve me. 

*¢¢ Adieu to you all, Prince of Orange, noble 
Fiennes, Sires of Chimai, Bevereu, Grutheuse. 

** * Adieu, Margaret of York. 

«*¢Adieu, Dame de Ravenstein, guardian and 
protectress of my children, guide them well ac- 
cording to my desires. My time is come, my 
hour approaches. 

** «Adieu, my country of Burgundy, of Bra- 
bant, of Flanders, Limbourg, Luxembourg, Hol- 
land, Zealand and Hainault. Adieu, Namurois, 
who have always shown me so much affection. 

‘* «Adieu, my commons, who have ever lent 
me your assistance in my need. You lose your 
duchess prematurely, but against death there is 
no remedy. 

‘«*My lords, deign to pardon me if I have 
ever occasioned you displeasure.’ 

‘‘ Her last words were scarcely audible, and 
while she spoke her countenance underwent a 
change which told that all would soon be at an 
end. The Bishop of Tournay then lighted the 
blessed taper and a sad silence ensued: they 
were all waiting for the final close. 

‘« Mary opened her eyes once more, which she 
had kept closely shut till then, attempted again 
to utter adieux, and murmuring, ‘Oh, God! 
take pity on me, and receive my soul to your 
keeping,’ sunk back and expired. She had just 
completed her twenty-fifth year. 

‘¢ Maximilian had been forced from her cham- 
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-ber, for his agony of sorrow was so great that it 


was feared her last moments would be disturbed 
by seeing how deeply he felt her loss. Retired 
in his cabinet, he threw himself on the ground, 
tore his hair and wrung his hands in frantic 
sorrow, exclaiming that he should lose in her 
all his worldly happiness. His grief, when her 
death was announced, was heart-rending: and 
when he saw her inanimate corpse, he threw 
himself on his knees beside her, kissed her cold 
hands, and called upon her name, with prayers 
and tears. At length he tore himself away from 
the spot, but his life was darkened and his spirit 
broken, and he carried with him to the grave a 
deeply-rooted sorrow, which none of the stirring 
events of his after life could efface. 

‘¢ The grief of the people was intense and sin- 
cere, for she had loved them, and left behind 
her the undying memory of a benevolent and 
amiable ruler. 


VIL. 


One of the most attractive objects to the tra- 
veler in the interesting old city of Bruges, is the 
magnificent mausoleum erected in the church of 
Notre Dame to the memory of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, by her widowed husband. It was exe- 
euted by the most celebrated artists of the time, 
and is remarkable for the beauty of its design, 
and the elabvrate finish of its ornaments, It is 
covered with gold and enamel, devices and 
figures, scrolls and wreaths, shields and em- 
blems. The tomb itself is of dark touchstone, 
overlaid with all these ornaments: on the top is 
a full length figure of the princess, which is said 
to present an exact resemblance of her. I have 
seen it, and can testify that if this be the case, 
she must have been a very attractive woman. 
A long inscription sets forth her titles, and con- 
cludes thus: 

** Regretted, wept, and deplored was she by 
her subjects, and all who knew her, more than 
ever princess was. 

PRAY GOD FOR HER SOUL. AMEN!” 


— 





ONE TRUE HEART IS 


MINE. 


—— 


BY RUTH BUCK. 


—— 


I wItt not murmur at my lot, 
Or deem it aught but good, 

Though I must toil with head and hands 
To earn my daily food. 

I will not fret though fortune frown, 
Or at stern fate repine; 

Since I can say—O Heaven, what joy— 
That one true heart is mine! 





Now we must wait, that one and I, 
And work to earn a home, 

Where hands as well as hearts may join; 
But the good time will come; 

And though the waiting may be long, 
Why should I sigh or pine? 

Doubt, fear, away! for I ean say 
That one true heart is mine. 





ie VO RA 


THE MERCHANT PRIEST OF CYPRUS. 


Exposep, as Turkey has been, to frequent 
and violent agitations, the result either of war- 
fare, famine, pestilence, or earthquakes, it na- 
turally results that the unhappy population 
have undergone corresponding changes; some- 
times beneficial, but far oftener detrimental to 
their temporal interests. During my prolonged 
sojourn in the East, many incidents of the kind 
came under my immediate notice, in which 
Europeans and Greeks figured conspicuously, 
though seldom to their credit, There is barely 
a town or village in Turkey that does not pos- 
sess some local tradition relative to concealed 
wealth; and, although most of them are entirely 
fabulous, there can be no doubt that even to the 
present time there are hoards, buried perhaps 
centuries ago, still remaining undiscovered and 
lost to successive generations. 

When the Egyptian army, under the late 
Ibrahim Pasha (whose subsequent visit to Eng- 
land renders his name familiar to most English- 
men, under the cockney sobriquet of ‘Abraham 
Parker,”’) invaded and occupied the Holy Land, 
many instances are on record of wealthy parti- 
sans of the sultan, who, fearful of the retribu- 
tive anger of the notoriously cruel Egyptian 
general, and unable, from the suddenness of his 
appearance, to put their property in a place of 
security, fled precipitately from their houses, 
barely contriving to save aught besides their 
lives in their hasty flight. Under such circum- 
stances, very large sums are known to have been 
concealed, and,. in most cases, so skillfully as to 
escape the strictest investigations made by per- 
sons well acquainted with the premises: by men, 
too, possessing certain knowledge that the weight 
of gold and jewelry secreted precluded the possi- 
bility of these treasures having been removed. 

The non-existence of banks, or any other se- 
cure deposit for money, in the East, obliged the 
wealthier class of landed proprietors, merchants, 
and tradesmen to contrive some means of se- 
cluding their gains from the prying propensities 
of light-fingered people, as also from the keener 
periodical investigations made by government 
sheiks or tax-gatherers, and their numerous and 
greedy subordinates in office; hence it happens 
that hardly a domicile exists which does not 
contain some secret hiding-place, known only to 
the master of the house, and by him imparted 
as an heir-loom at the hour of death to sons or 
other representatives near of kin. 

Many of those who haye been obliged to fly 
at the unexpected and rapid approach of 
enemies, died in distant lands to which they es- 
caped, or, from some other unforseen cause, 








were prevented from ever returning to claim 
their own, or obtaining the means of communi- 
cating its whereabouts to any relative or confi- 
dential friend; others, before their departure, 
placing implicit faith in the honor and integrity 
of Europeans or some bosom friends, handed 
over immense sums and valuable jewelry to their 
keeping, and, returning years afterward, found 
themselves robbed of their all, and impudently 
disavowed by those in whom they had so impli- 
citly trusted. By such occurrences, as well as 
by the sudden visitations of plague or earth- 
quakes, many of the once wealthy families of 
the East have been impoverished and depressed ; 
whilst others, by foul means, or accidental dis- 
coveries, have risen from absolute want to com- 
parative affluence. 

Nearly sixty years ago, within the memory of 
some of the oldest inhabitants, a notorious pirate 
was chased into the Gulf of Scanderoon, or Alex- 
andretta, and eventually captured by the crew 
of a British frigate. Previous to his surrender, 
however, the pirate had stranded his vessel and 
escaped to a remote corner of the gulf, carrying 
with him a considerable amount of dollars, which 
he buried beneath some palm trees, so as to be 
enabled, should the opportunity offer, to recover 
the money at some future period. That op- 
portunity, however, never came. The pirate 
chief and several of his crew were taken prison- 
ers, and were publicly executed at Malta, being 
hung at the yard-arm of the frigate that had 
captured them. Previous to his execution, the 
chief communicated to the captain of a Greek 
schooner that was lying at anchor close by, the 
secret of his buried treasures, giving the most 
minute indications as to the spot. Some years 
later this vessel visited Alexandretta, and the 
crew, armed with proper implements, dug night 
after night, at the risk of incurring some of 
those dangerous fevers for which the climate of 
Scanderoon is so renowned. ll their efforts, 
however, proved unavaling; no treasure was 
forthcoming; and through succeeding years, 
though many venturesome spirits have dreamt 
of and digged for these dollars, they have never 
come to light. 

In striking contrast with this incident of non- 
success, we may mention a most remarkable one 
of a different character, which occurred at Nico- 
sia, the capital of the Island of Cyprus. All the 
facts connected with this case are so well known 
in the East, that, however fabulous the circum- 
stance may appear at first sight, the reader may 
safely rely upon the truth of the following state- 
ment. I am not acquainted with the precise 
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date, but it must have been early in the present 
century, that there resided, in one of the most 
obscure quarters of the town of Nicosia, a hum- 
ble priest, of the Greek persuasion. This man, 
like most of these priests, was exceedingly illite- 
rate, and depended for the poor pittance by 
which he subsisted, entirely upon the charity of 
his almost equally poor parishioners; added to 
such precarious livelihood as he was occasionally 
in the habit of earning at the trade of a weaver. 
An anecdote, illustrative of his ignorance, is 
commonly related in Cyprus. During the oft- 
recurring fasts imposed by the Greek church, 
our priest was in the habit of keeping tally of 
the flight of time by placing a corresponding 
number of dried peas in one of his pockets; 
thus, if the fast lasted forty days, he put forty 
peas into his pocket, and throwing away one 
each morning, came to the conclusion that 
the fast was ended when his peas were finished, 
and accordingly warned his congregation of the 
agreeable and welcome fact from the pulpit. 

On one occasion, however, his loving partner, 
ignorant of the peculiar species of arithmetic 
adopted by her husband, and finding a handful of 
peas in his pocket, was led to the conclusion that 
the priest was fond of chewing these peas during 
his parochial visits from house to house; and, 
not wishing to stint him of so cheap a luxury, 
added an additional handful from the store kept 
in the house. Great, however, was the confu- 
sion occasioned by this considerate act of conju- 
gal love. The congregation, much to their dis- 
may, were kept on fasting for days after others 
of their co-religionists had been liberated from 
the penalty ; an inquiry ensued, when the truth 
came out, sadly to the chagrin of the discomfited 
priest. 

But to return to the point which we were 
about to illustrate. This priest was one evening 
reclining on the shady side of the small court- 
yard attached to his humble dwelling, watching 
the gambols of his children, and possibly lament- 
ing his excessive poverty, when, tired of romp- 
ing, the little ones amused themselves by fling- 
ing stones at a mark in the wall. The priest 
was surprised to find that the stones, hitting a 
certain part, made the wall emit a hollow tink- 
ling sound; and to convince himself that his 








ears had not been deceived, he rose up, and 
crossing over, struck the part repeatedly with 
an iron-shod cane with still more striking results. 
Turning the matter carefully over in his mind, 
he came to the conclusion that some metal must 
be concealed in the wall. He had often heard 
tell of treasure troves having been found in many 
oriental cities, and his heart palpitated with 
anxicty, as he reflected upon the sheer possi- 
bility of coming into sudden possession of what 
would relieve himself and his family from that 
wolfish want which but too often stared them 
fiercely in the face. 

Determined to investigate the matter that 
very night, the priest borrowed a pickaxe from 
a neighbor, and finding some plea for sending 
the children early to bed, he remained on the 
thorns of suspense till they were all hushed in 
slumber, and his neighbors had retired for the 
night. Then, and not till then, he commenced 
operations, deadening the sound as best he 
could. In half an hour’s time, his labor was 
richly rewarded. To his immense surprise and 
joy, he came upon some earthenware jars, so 
heavy that he could hardly move them, and these 
were all filled with golden coin of the country. 
To have remained longer in Cypress, or indeed 
in Turkey, would in all probability have led to 
the confiscation of what he had so suddenly ac- 
quired; even a day’s delay might entail this and 
further punishment upon himself and family. 
He therefore resolved to quit Nicosia that very 
night, and to emigrate with his whole family 
into Europe by the first opportunity that should 
offer, from an adjacent sea-port town. 

Accordingly, dividing the spoil into parts pro- 
portioned to the strength of the members of his 
family, the Greek priest secured these round 
their waists, and himself bearing a heavy bur- 
then, they set off on foot during the stillness of 
midnight. He reached the sea-coast in safety, 
and was successful in meeting with a ship sail- 
ing that very day for Italy. During his life he 
became the head of a most considerable mercan- 
tile firm; and his sons, who are well-educated 
young men, quite Europeanized in their manners 
and tastes, if still alive, do a great deal of busi- 
ness with Syria, by the annual purchase of silk 
and other produce. 





NOVEMBER. 


Drops are dancing in the puddles, 
Mud is growing in the street ; 

And an angry cloud is lowering 
O’er the loveliest eyes I meet. 


Sunlight may shine forth to-morrow, 
Streets be purer after rain ; 

But the eyes which cause me sorrow 
Ne’er will shine on me again. 
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MALE DACO-ROMANS. 


A NIGHT RIDE 


IN ROUMANTA. 


--———- 


One of the most interesting books of the sea- 
son, and one combining interest with solid in- 
formation, is ‘‘ Roumania: The Border Land of 
the Christian and the Turk, by Dr. Jas. O. 
Noyes,” recently published by Rudd & Carleton, 
New York. We cordially commend it to all de- 
sirous of obtaining one of the best books of tra- 
vel which has been fur along time before the 
public. The following extract may give some 
idea of its general style: 

‘‘ After six weeke’ residence, I determined to 
leave Bukarest. I had lived long enough among 
its Boyards and slaves, its palaces and hovels, 
its gardens and morasses; had seen enough of 
its Parisian luxury and Parian poverty! 

The Daco-Romans have a capital substitute 
for a fast American railway. Nothing can be 
more primitive than their carutzas, or post- 





wagons, the origin of which must date back to 
the time when the Scythians wandered over the 
Wallachian plains. Not a particle of iron is 
used in the construction of the four diminutive 
wooden wheels upon which is fastened a wicker 
basket, resembling a crate for crockery ware, 
and just large enough to hold a single person of 
flexible extremities and moderate horizontal 
dimensions, 

To this vehicle, but little larger than a wheel- 
barrow, and uniting in itself all possible incon- 
veniences, are attached by meshes of ropes from 
four to eight Wallachian horses, or mares, per- 
haps, with as many colts frisking around them. 
The traveler imbeds himself in the fermented 
hay, which is to be his only cushion, and is suffi- 
ciently supplied with thorns to keep up a cuta- 
neous as well as mental irritation. The surruju, 
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a swarthy, long-haired Wallach, wearing a 
slouched hat and ample breeches, secured at the 
waist by a broad leather girdle, mounts one of 
the hind horses, and at his shrill cry the fleet 
little steeds lay back their ears, and start off at 
a speed that sets ordinary locomotion at defi- 
ance. Should any of the wild-looking horses 
give out, they are abandoned by the surruju, to 
be picked up on his return. 

The road is in a state of nature, but the in- 
domitable surruju, to use a Germanism, soon 
lays behind the distance of a single post. His 
prolonged shout indicates that the solitary build- 
ings on the plain before us are the relay station. 
We have arrived. The surruju dismounts in 
front of a low cabin, with paper windows. Here 
is the master of the station in slippers; his neck 
and bosom exposed, a pipe in hand, and the 
sheep-skin juba thrown carelessly over his 
shoulders. 

‘¢ The horses, director!” 

‘¢ They will be here presently.” 

‘¢ Where are they ?” I continue. 

‘‘ Feeding yonder upon the plain. Patience! 
patience!” he replies; and, sure enough, in- 
stead of standing ready in the stable, the horses 
were quietly grazing nearly a mileaway. The 
arandus (hostler) mounts one of the last relay, 
brings up the drove at a furious gallop, and se- 
lects four fresh horses at hazard. The tscha- 
ousch (assistant) slips the collars over their 
heads, shortens one of the rope traces and 
lengthens another, ties a few loose knots, and 
all is ready. The new surruju mounts. My 
way-bill has been visée, and in the meantime I 
have enjoyed for a few minutes the pipe of con- 
tentment. The surruju of the last post holds 
out his hat for the customary backsheesh. ‘* Here 
is a zwanziger!” and I throw twenty paras to 
the tschaousch. 

We dash forward with headlong speed, and 
fly through two or three Wallachian villages, 
proximity to which is indicated by a collection 
of conical elevations above the level of the plain. 
The shouts of the postilion bring out the rude 
denizens of these subterranean abodes, the same 
as when the traveler approaches the villages of 
the prairie-dog in the West. 

Nothing in the way of description can give an 
idea of a Wallachian village, inhabited by the 
poorer class of peasants and the gipsies. There 
animals and human beings enjoy the shelter, 
food, breath, and social pleasures of each other 
—man and nature being on the most familiar 
terms. Never before, not even in the by-lanes 
-of London, where stinging poverty and corrup- 
tion slink away from the eye of charity, have I 
seen such cutting want, such abject, intense 
misery. Happy, thrice happy in comparison 
are the poor families of New York, crowded into 





subterranean chambers, filthy, diminutive, and 
even chalked off by lines into still smaller com- 
partments. The roofs of these miserable under- 
ground huts do not even conceal from sight the 
filthy beings within, who live in an atmosphere 
in immediate rapport with the burning or freez- 
ing sky above. ‘‘O, master,” said a wretched 
Wallachian woman to a traveler, ‘‘ you see these 
two mats, all soiled and trodden in the mud. [ 
have a goat and two sheep, and in the winter I 
sleep with them to keep me and my little one 
warm.” Near the first relay station I noticed a 
peasant crouched in the corner of his cabin, to 
keep dry. ‘‘ Why don’t you repair the roof of 
your hut?” I inquired. 

*¢ It rains too fast, master,” was the answer. 

‘¢ But why not repair it when the weather is 
good ?” 

** Oh, it’s of no use then.” 

These wretched beings have the secret of dis- 
solving their sorrows in liquors of the vilest 
quality, and when a wandering band of gipsies 
appears among them, the dirt-besmeared and 
ragged creatures will dance and caper about as 
nimbly as the rocks and trees to the strains of 
Orpheus. 

We push onward. The fourth station is at last 
reached. It has already been dark three hours, 
and such darkness—black enough 

“ to be bottled up, 
And sold for Tyrian dye!” 

Sixteen horses and four postillions had been 
exhausted. Though wet, hungry, and well nigh 
shaken to pieces, I determined to push forward. 
The surruju shouted as he reined up before the 
low post-house, and the master soon appeared 
with a paper lantern. They shuddered when 
untackling the panting horses, and motioned me 
to enter the hut. But I kept my seat, pointed 
to the thatched stable around which the wind 
was whistling in fitful gusts, and then toward 
Kalarasche, still three posts distant. 

From my Turkish uniform they doubtless took 
me for an officer of Omar Pacha’s staff hastening 
to Stamboul with dispatches. They were accus- 
tomed to obey, and on producing my passport 
reluctantly complied. The swarthy Wallach 
mounts, the long peitsche swings and cracks, 
and into the thick night we plunge, regardless 
of darkness and the storm. How shall I forget 
that inky sky, that driving sleet piercing coldly 
to the very bones, that foolish adventure worthy 
of one of the heroes: of Ossian. 

The surruju had selected the fleetest horses at 
the station. I had promised liberal backsheesh, 
and such was the speed with which we flew across 
the plain, without any attempt to follow the 
road, that the little carutza seemed hardly to 
touch the earth. Suddenly the wind changed 
and blew upon my back. An unexpected flash 
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of lightning, followed by the muttering of dis- | 
tant thunder, relieved for a moment the intense 
darkness. 

A thunder-storm, cradled among the Carpa- 
thians and hurried furiously onward, was about 
to burst upon us. The surruju orienting himself 
by a dim light that glimmered several miles 
from us on the prairie, urged his horses to the 
top of their speed. Escape was impossible. It 
was one of those fearful tempests which often 
break unexpectedly upon the lonely traveler on 
the Wallachian plains—more fearful than the 
storms that sweep over our prairie seas. Vivid 
flashes of lightning, such as blind the eyes and 
almost wither the soul, now and then revealed 
the storm-clouds piled above each other—the 
revolving squadrons of heaven’s artillery whose 
reverberations became more terrific every mo- 
ment, 

Our fleet little horses strove in vain to distance 
the fiery chariot wheels of the tempest. The 
surruju, inclining forward and vigorously ap- 
plying the peitsche, his long loose sleeves and 
locks of hair floating in the wind, looked to me 
like one of the warlike Certaurs in pursuit of 
the Lapithe ; nor could I dispel from my mind 
the classic illusion. I was apprehensive of dan- 
ger. The storm burst upon us in all its fury. 
The jolting of the carutza, which I feared every 
moment would fly in pieces, became unendura- 
ble. I thought of all the hideous instruments 
formerly used to torture criminals, and more 
than once imagined myself to be Mazeppa bound 
upon a wild steed of the Ukraine. 

‘* Halt! halt!” I shouted to the surruju. 

“* Hie! Morg! hie! Balan!” was the only 
answer amid the roaring of the wind and the 
crashes of thunder. Just then we happened to 
leave the velvety track of the prairie and strike 
a section of the road that had been badly cut up 
by the Russian artillery wagons. A crash en- 
sued; one of the leaders stumbled and fell, and 
I was thrown, fortunately without injury, upon 
the grass. The glimmering light had disap- 
peared several minutes before. The surruju, 
guided by the sense of feeling, collected the 
wreck of the carutza, but with all his rude skill 
could not put it together. We determined to 
abandon it. My carpet-bags were lashed upon 
one of the horses, and I had mounted another to 
grope our way over the plain, when a brilliant 
and prolonged flash of lightning, opening as it 
seemed a panoramic view into another world, 
revealed the isolated station scarcely a quarter 
of a mile distant. We reached it without great 
difficulty, and gained admittance. 

The post-house was of the better sort of Wal- 
lachian tenements. Traveling in those low Da- 


nubian countries, however, makes one acquaint- 





ed with strange bedfellows. In true Daco- 


Roman style, parents, children, and guest 
lodged in the same diminutive chamber. Over- 
come with fatigue and the excitement of the last 
post, I threw myself, hungry and drenched as 
I was, upon the rude divan, and using an urchin 
for a pillow, sank immediately into a refreshing 
sleep, which, however, was not of long duration. 
Amid the howlings of the storm I dreamed that 
I was at sea. I thought I had climbed aloft one 
glorious evening, as was my wont, to see the sun 
dip his golden tresses in the ocean. A tempest 
burst upon us almost instantaneously. For 
some reason I could not descend from the dizzy 
height, and hour after hour, as the ship plunged, 
and bathed her yard-arms in the yeasty crests 
of the waves, I clung to the slender mast with a 
deathlike grasp. What agony! That dream will 
never cease to haunt my sleeping hours. 

When I awoke the sun had not yet risen above 
the Wallachian plain. The storm had swept 
past. The golden and vermilion tint of the east- 
ern sky, and a sweet and balmy freshness of the 
air, promised a magnificent day. The humble 
blades of grass had bedecked themselves with 
queenly pearl drops, and Nature smiled the 
more sweetly after the fierce strife of her ele- 
ments. 

After partaking of a cup of Turkish coffee, 
with black bread, I seated myself in a new 
earutza, and was soon rolling over the soft prai- 
rie, almost as swiftly and gently as a car moves 
upon the even rail. While enjoying a land- 
scape that would have delighted Paul Veronese, 
I did not omit the long chibouque, loaded with 
the fragrant tobacco of the Orient. An hour 
carried us to the next station. My waybill was 
nowhere to be found. I had left it where I re- 
mained over night. It being impossible to pro- 
ceed without the document, the tschaousch was 
mounted on a fleet horse, and sent back with 
the promise of liberal backsheesh, in case of a 
speedy return. 

As the house of the director promised more 
than usual comfort, I ordered the best they 
could prepare for breakfast. The host was a 
noble Wallach, with a strong Roman cast of 
countenance, who fortunately spoke German ; 
his wife, a charming little woman, as blooming 
and natural as the fresh daisies scattered over 
the prairie. Save her own maternal limba rou- 
manesca, she spoke only the language of bright 
eyes, sweet looks, and winning smiles. 

Their house furnished a good specimen of 
Wallachian dwellings in the country. These, 
whether subterraneous or not, are usually ob- 
long, and divided into three apartments, the 
middle one of which opens into the two others. 
From the central compartment a large clay fur- 
nace, or rather an immense oven, usually white- 
washed on the outside, projects into the room 
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occupied by the family, and furnishes an agree- 
able warmth. For a floor, the inmates use a 
piece of the soil which God gave to be lived 
upon, while a raised divan or a simple bank of 
earth extending around three sides of the room, 
is so covered with mats and blankets as to serve 
for seats by day and a couch by night. 

I was often surprised at the order and neat- 
ness prevailing in these unique dwellings, which 
are so unpromising externally. The men are as 
idle as the lazzaroni of Italy, but the women are 
active, and exhibit considerable taste in orna- 
menting the interior of their rude cabins with sun- 
dry figures and frescoes unknown to the plastic 
art elsewhere, and produced from the variously 
colored clays found in the neighborhood. Unless 
there be great pretensions to respectability, the 
apartment in the other end of the kolibe is given 
over to the animal creation, which there enjoys 
a degree of familiarity with its masters that 
must astonish shepherd-loving poets, and all 
sentimentalists of that school. 

The little table, spread a la Turgue, with the 
additional luxury of knives and forks, was soon 
brought in, and we squatted around it upon the 
divan. I had for some weeks enjoyed the mag- 
nificent dinners of Muza Pacha, commandant of 
Bukarest, where, at the expense of the govern- 
ment, the treasures of the French and Walla- 
chian cuisine were daily exhausted in spreading a 
luxurious feast. Pachas and post directors, 
however, live in a different style. Before me 
were no sweet rolls and café au lait of Bukarest, 
no caviar of Giurgevo, no game from the Bas- 
tarnic Alps, nor trout from the icy torrents of 
Mount Pion, no comfiture of Yassy, with sweet 
doultchas, no generous wine of Butzeo or Cot- 
nar, and no luscious grapes from the blushing 
hills of Campina, to be eaten to the soft music 
of the lautari. In place of these luxuries we 
had eggs, salted fish from the Danube, and plas- 
tic mamaglia, made of corn-meal and water. 

Yet, in respect to intelligence and family com- 
forts, my host, Jian Bibesco, was of the better 
class of Wallachs. After our meal—more suit- 
able, it must be confessed, for a fastidious 
vegetarian than a hungry traveler—his smiling 
little wife brought in pipes and coffee. In the 
use of these Oriental luxuries—and where, 

O reader, can they be enjoyed asin the East? 
the Wallachs have adopted the manner of the 
Turks. The moments passed by insensibly, as, 
reclining upon the rude divan, we related our 
various adventures. 

‘*Are there no robbers, no Wallach hyduks 
among the Carpathians, like Basil and Bujor 
and the polished Jian of the last generation?” I 

inquired. 

‘*Few, since the breaking out of the Greek 
revolution,” he replied, ‘‘they thrive better 


among the Balkans. But I can relate an adven- 
ture with one who for years was the terror of 
the Principalities—who was more famous than 
either of the names you have mentioned.” 

‘* Let me hear the story.” 

‘*Many years ago,” began Bibesco, ‘<I was 
traveling among the Plaiul Hotilor (the home of 
the Goths) in the northern part of Wallachia. 
There were two of us. While threading a deep 
mountain gorge, all at once we heard near us 
the sharp report of a gun, which in laconic Pan- 
dour style means, halt! We stopped. Seven 
men emerged from the dark thicket near at 
hand, and ran up to us. They were armed to 
the teeth, richly clothed in Albanian costumes, 
and with faces so concealed by the folds of full 
silk turbans that their eyes only could be seen.” 

“*Halt there! techokoi (dogs,’) cried the 
chief, who alone was uncovered, ‘whither do 
you journey ?’ 

**¢ To Campina.’ 

‘«* Have you any arms or powder ?’ and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, he ordered us to 
dismount. 

‘*My companion drew a pistol, but he had 
hardly touched the ground when the chief 
leaped upon him like a tiger, wrested the wea- 
pon from his hand, and brought him to the 
ground with a blow of the breech. I thought 
him dead, 

‘«* Here is the powder.’ 

‘¢ He snatched it from my hand, and then in a 
more familiar tone asked, ‘How much money 
have you in specie ?’ 

‘«¢ Thirty ducats.’ 

‘¢* We will divide.’ 

“‘T gave him the purse. You will see that 
our mountain klepht was more generous than 
Basil, who let his victim pass by in order to at- 
tack him from behind, and made himself drunk 
with blood, braver and nobler than that super- 
stitious fanatic, Bujor, who used to pray in a 
church on Sunday and pillage it on Monday, 
who would not eat meat on Tuesday for an em- 
pire, but would have assassinated you the day 
following for a pipe of tobacco. 

‘¢¢ There are nine of us,’ said the chief: ‘four 
times seven make twenty-eight;’ and opening 
the purse he took from it two ducats, and 
handed them to me, saying, ‘ That is enough for 
two such coconasi (timid females) to reach Cam- 
pina. Remount and go in peace! you have 
nothing to fear—I am Kirjali!’” 

‘‘Did that happen in the open day?” I in- 
quired. 

‘In the open day—in the very face of the sun. 
Kirjali was as brave as his yataghan, and would 
have blushed to use the night.” 

‘He reminds me,” said I, ‘‘ of the mountain 
brigands of Anatolia, who, notwithstanding 
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their nefarious profession, practice the motto 
that ‘honesty is the best policy.’ They secrete 
themselves in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
and watching an opportunity, make prisoners of 
persons who can command a heavy ransom. 
Not long ago, in the very street of a city, they 
seized upon the son of a wealthy merchant and 
hurried him away with impunity. Word was 
sent-to the father that his child would be deli- 
vered up in a certain place for 20,000 piastres, 
but if not ransomed at a given date, they might 
have his head. The distressed parent, hoping 
that something would intervene, delayed send- 
ing the money until a few hours after the stipu- 
lated time. It was too late. The bandits were 
true to their word. The bloody head was sent 
back together with the bags of piastres.” 

‘*But the story of Kirjali—let me hear the 
story of his life,” and we charged our long 
chibouques once more with fragrant latakiah, 
once more married it with the aromatic nectar 
of Mocha. 

‘¢ Kirjali was an Albanian,”’ resumed my com- 
panion. ‘*His real name is unknown; the 
Turks call him Kirjali, which signifies the brave, 
and you will see how well he merited the appel- 
lation. He is the Mandrin and Jack Sheppard 
of the Moldo-Wallachs. There is not a Rou- 
manian maiden but sings his gallant deeds; not 
a peasant on the plains or among the mountains 
who does not recite his daring exploits by the 
winter fire. The Russian poets and painters 
have celebrated the curious episodes of his his- 
tory, and both Pousckhine and Vaillant have 
given to the world many of the circumstances 
which I am about to relate. 

‘¢‘ Kirjali was five-and-twenty years of age 
when a strange adventure threw him this side 
the Danube. The kékaya of the village violated 
his wife. That is a crime which the injured 
man nowhere pardons, and least of all, in Tur- 
key. Kirjali resolves to be revenged. At the 
news of his dishonor, he relates it to his assem- 
bled associates, and, while he moves them to 
pity, leads them to fear the repetition of his 
wrongs upon themselves. With him they repair 
to the dwelling of the kékaya. At the noise of 
the crowd collected in the court-yard the latter 
steps out upon the balcony, but quick as light- 
ning, before he has time to ask the cause of 
their presence, Kirjali stands before him with 
menacing gestures, foaming mouth, and eyes 
burning with rage. 

«¢¢ Wretch !’ cries the injured man, ‘ ask par- 
don of this multitude.’ 

‘¢The kékaya, with true Mussulman hauteur, 
responds only with a smile of contempt. 

‘¢¢Demand pardon!’ again cries the infuri- 
ated Kirjali. 

««¢ Away, Giaour!’ rejoins the kékaya, gnash- 





ing his teeth in rage, and bringing his hand to 
the hilt of his handjar. . 

““¢Giaour!’ reiterates Kirjali with fury. 
‘Giaour! Yes, Oghlan Ali, thou base slave!’ 
and he throws himself upon the kékaya. ‘ Par- 
don, Oghlan Ali! ask pardon of this multitude, 
by Christ! by Allah! Thou wilt not? Yet once 
—no? accursed be thou!’ Inclining over the 
balcony he cried to the multitude below— 
‘Christians! make place for this brute.’ The 
crowd draws back. He exerts all his strength. 
‘ Beware of the stone!’ shouts he, and a hoarse 
groanisheardbelow. The blood flows, thekékaya 
expires, and the crowd disperses, saying coldly, 
‘The dog of a Moslem is dead.’ Kirjali has ta- 
ken flight, carrying with him only his implacable 
enmity to the Turks. 

‘« Arrived in Wallachia he enters the service 
of the Boyard Dudesco, and makes the acquaint- 
ance of Svedko, the Servian, and also of Mika- 
lake. The tall stature of Svedko, the robust 
and trained body of the Moldavian, and the 
audacious bravery of both, mark them as proper 
men fur Kirjali. He gains their friendship, and 
inspires them with his own hatred of the Mos- 
lems. When he thinks them weaned from the 
domestic life which is so repugnant to himself, 
and comes to regard them as men after his own 
heart, he communicates his projects, organizes 
a band of robbers, and makes the two brigands 
his aids. 

‘* At that time the Phanariot Greeks were in 
possession of most of the resources of the Princi- 


‘palities which were farmed out to them by the 


Turks. The latter regarded themselves as mas- 
ters of the soil. Mussulmans with well-filled 
girdles were to be met everywhere, in the khans 
of the cities, in the caravanserais, and upon the 
grand routes, even to the defiles of the Carpa- 
thians. The Wallachs were but little removed 
from slaves, and Kirjali found thousands of op- 
portunities to satisfy his vengeance upon their 
cruel Turkish masters. For three years he en- 
riched himself with their plunder alone. Many 
a wealthy merchant, who had journeyed into 
Moldavia to purchase its famous wax and honey, 
and ¢assao, never revisited his kindred; many a 
wife and daughter wept in the Turkish harems 
in vain fora wished return. The name of Kirjali 
became terrible on both banks of the Danube. 
‘‘Among other exploits he crossed over into 
Bulgaria, and assisted by Mikalaké alone, at- 
tacked a large village. Kirjalientered many of the 
houses, and set them on fire, cutting down with- 
out pity whosoever resisted, while his lieutenant 
was occupied in collecting and guarding the 
booty. They retired without molestation. Nor 


did Kirjali always spare the Christians. Thus 
with a band of three hundred Pandours he went 
from one Principality to the other, levying con- 
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tributions upon villages, pillaging the mansions 
of wealthy Boyards, and scattering fire and 
carnage until 1821, when Alexander Ypsilanti 
incited a general insurrection in Wallachia and 
Moldavia. Influenced on the one hand by the 
hetarie, that vast association organized for the 
liberation of Greece, and on the other by the 
eloquent appeals of Theodore Vladimiresco to 
the Daco-Romans, he resolved from a hyduk to 
become a hero in the cause of the Greeks—from 
a brigand to become an Albanian prince. Assem- 
bling his companions, he addresses them in these 
words :— 

‘** Brothers! for four years we have shared 
the same dangers and the same joys. If you are 
satisfied with your brother he is satisfied with 
you. But the moment is come when I must leave 
you, if you prefer not to follow me, for the hour 
of independence has sounded for the Christians 
of Turkey. Ypsilanti is at Burlata; he is march- 
ing upon Foschana. Theodore Vladimiresco is 
at Crajova, and will soon attack Bukarest.— 
Choose for yourselves: your are free. He who 
loves me will be with me.’ 

‘‘ At these words Mikalaké and three-fourths 
of the band ranged themselves around their chief; 
the remainder placed themselves behind Svedko. 

‘¢¢ Adieu, comrade,’ said Kirjali to the latter, 
‘but let us always be brothers.’ 

‘The next morning ‘beheld our new Scander- 
beg on a Persian carpet, smoking and sipping 
coffee, a la Turgue, in the tent of Ypsilanti. 

‘* Kirjali was to the last a faithful partisan of 
the Hetarists. 

‘‘ But neither he, nor the chiefs under whom 
he fought, had a just comprehension of the move- 
ment in which they were engaged. Their forces 
were insufficient. Material resources were want- 
ing, while the Turks were well organized and 
prepared for the emergency. The neighboring 
powers also looked upon this premature uprising 
of the Hellenists and Hetarists with apathy and 
indifference. Ypsilanti found himself unequal 
to the crisis. Having quickly become master 
of the greater part of the country, and even of 
Bukarest, he lost precious time in irresolution 
and vain parades, and when, at. last, forced to 
engage with the Turks in earnest, the flower of 
his army perished, while the chief himself fled 
to Austria. Kirjali fought like a lion at Draga- 
schan. Ten Osmanlis, they say, fell under his 
yataghan. With Mikalaké and a few others, he 
escaped the massacre of the sacred battalion. 
The cause of the Hetarists was lost in Wallachia, 
and the insurrection completely suppressed. 

‘The remnant of the revolutionists, who had 
escaped into Moldavia, seven hundred in all, 
made a last stand on the Pruth, opposite the 
small Russian town of Skoulianzy. Their leader 
Cantacuzéne ran away as soon as the Turkish 





army of 12,000 men made its appearance. Kir- 
jali, Contoguni, Safionos, and the other brave 
men who composed this little army had, however 
no need of a chief in order to do their duty.— 
While the first kept the enemy at bay by means 
of two small field-pieces, carried from Jassy, 
Contoguni by a skillful manceuvre attacked them 
in therear. Overwhelmed by numbers the leader 
perished and three hundred of his brave fol- 
lowers with him. Kirjali and his band soon ex- 
hausted their supply of shot, but loading with 
broken arms, sword points and spear heads, still 
kept up a fire upon the Turks. 

‘¢ The latter were well supplied with artillery, 
but abstained almost entirely from using it for 
fear that their projectiles would fly across the 
Pruth, and implant themselves in Russian soil. 
A few balls, however, did whistle near the ears 
of the Commandant of Skoulianzy, when, greatly 
enraged, he addressed a violent expostulation to 
the Turkish pacha, who turned pale at this viola- 
tion of Russian territory, and was careful not 
to commit a second offense. Kirjali’s band, 
having fired away their silver ornaments, their 
short daggers, and even the few pieces of money 
in their pockets, were forced to give way.— 
Nothing remained to them but their pistols and 
yataghans. 

‘*¢ Let him save himself who can,’ cried Kir- 
jali, when the survivors plunged into the river, 
and twenty of them succeeded in reaching the 
opposite bank. There they embraced each other 
like brothers, and fled to the Russian town of 
Kissénief. Kirjali and Mikalaké were among 
the survivors.” 

‘‘Shall we depart, seignors?” said the arin- 
dus, looking in at the door, uncovered. 

The tschaousch had returned with my waybill 
and a fresh relay of horses stood before the 
carutza. Jian Bibesco determined to accompany 
me to the next station, and filling the little box 
with fragrant hay we managed to make a com- 
fortable seat for both upon the top. 

‘‘Haidee! haidee!” (hasten! away!) and we 
were soon whirling over the soft green prairie, 

* As fast as fast could be.” 

‘¢ But, Kirjali?” said I, when my companion 
had finished ,his chibouque: ‘* what became of 
the brave hyduk ?” 

‘¢T will tell you. After his escape from the 
Turks on the Pruth, he lived for some time incog- 
nito at Kissénief. He and his companions spent 
their days in the coffee-houses, smoking long 
pipes and entertaining each other with long 
stories of adventure. They wore their old Alba- 
nian costume with girdles glittering with pistols 
and yataghans, and though apparently poor, 
bore themselves as proudly as in the days of 
their prosperity. It came to be whispered that 
Kirjali was among them. 
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‘‘The party assembled one evening at a coffee- 
house, and were disputing with warmth about 
the flight of Ypsilanti and the death of Vladi- 
miresco, when Kirjali rose and bringing his hand 
to his yataghan, exclaimed, ‘ Accursed be the 
assassin of Theodore Vladimiresco!’ * An hour 
after he was arrested by a dozen Cossacks, and 
carried before the governor of the town. He 
knew not what awaited him, but thinking that 
he had merited well of Russia, supposed that 
the reputation of his bravery had reached the 
ears of the Emperor, and that he was now about 
to be presented with a decoration or a sword of 
honor.” 

‘* Fortunate man!” I interrupted. 

‘‘Wait a moment!” replied my companion. 

‘*¢ Kirjali was brought into the presence of 
the governor. 

‘¢« You are a brigand!’ said the latter, sternly 
eyeing the prisoner. The chief was stupefied, 
and for an instant lost all courage, but recover- 
ing himself, replied, ‘I fought after the flight of 
Ypsilanti, and emptied my pockets to pay the 
Turks in the battle on the Pruth.’ 

‘«¢¢ Then you are Kirjali ?’ continued the gover- 
nor. 

‘¢ « Himself!’ answered the chief. ‘God knows 
I am Kirjali.’ 

‘¢* Enough,—the pacha of Yassy claims you. 
According to the conventions between the Turks 
and ourselves you must be given up.’ 

‘* Kirjali threw himself at the feet of the gover- 
nor. ‘The lion-hearted man trembled, and wept 
like a woman. ‘Mercy! mercy!’ cried he. ‘In 
Turkey it is true I was a brigand, but my hand 
fell only upon the Turks and the Boyards. God 
is my witness, that while I have been a refugee 
in your midst, I have harmed no one. I gave 
my last pieces of silver to charge our cannon in 
the affair of the Pruth. Since then I have not 
had a para. I, Kirjali, have lived upon alms! 
What have I done that Russia should sell me to 
my enemies ?’ 

‘‘In vain that he sought to touch the stony 
heart of the governor. 

‘¢¢ You must explain with the pacha,’ said 
the latter, and an order was immediately issued 
for the extradition of Kirjali to Yassy. Loaded 
with chains and thrown upon a kibitka, he was 
escorted to the frontier, and there handed over 
to the Turks. Mikalaké was near him. 

«Brought before the pacha, Kirjali expected 
nothing but death. ‘Save my wife and child,’ 


said he; ‘for myself, I have nothing to ask.’ 
‘¢He was condemned to be impaled, but it 
being then the fast of the Ramazan, his execu- 
tion was deferred a few days. A guard of seven 
Turks conducted him to prison, still loaded with 
chains, with orders to watch him closely, even 
All resistance was impossible. A 


in his cell. 





brave chief, Kirjali was also a strategist of con- 
summate skill. He was humbled—so mild and 
compliant, that the pride of his guardians was 
flattered. He understood their weakness, and 
acted his part so skillfully, that the very first 
day they looked upon him with a degree of com- 
passion unusual to their ferocious natures. The 
second day they spoke with him, and the ex- 
ploits of the bandit inspired in them an involun- 
tary respect. The third day, with the naif cu- 
riosity peculiar to the Orientals, they listened 
eagerly to the recital of his numerous adven- 
tures. The fourth, an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween them. The fifth, they were his friends; 
and the sixth day, without intending it, they 
were—” 

‘¢ His liberators ?”’ I eagerly demanded. 

‘¢ You shall see,” replied my companion. 

‘Seated in a circle round him on the evening 
of the sixth day, they listened as he spoke to 
them of his approaching death. His voice flat- 
tered, his eyes caressed them. He saw that 
they were moved. 

‘¢¢The will of God be done!’ said he. ‘No 
one can escape his destiny. My hour is near; 
but before I die I would like to give you some 
testimonial of my regard.’ 

‘‘The Turks opened their eyes with attention. 

‘¢¢When, about three years ago, I was bri- 
ganding with Mikalaké, (may God give peace to 
his soul!) I buried my money here and there— 
at Scaunu-hotilor, in Wallachia, in Moldavia—’ 

‘©* Where? where in Moldavia?’ eagerly de- 
manded Aslan, the chief of the Mussulman guard. 

‘© ¢ At Vulcanu.’ 

“¢ «Far away ?’ 

«¢« Among the mountains.’ 

‘¢ «In which direction ?’ 

‘¢¢ At the foot of Cicliu.’ 

«« Pekee! ben pekee!’ (good! very good!) re- 
joined the Turks. 

‘«¢ «But here,’ continued Kirjali, ‘near by, only 
a league from Yassy, behind the Monastery of 
Cetatue, in an open place, twenty paces from a 
rock which resembles a mastiff that has lain 
down to guard the pistols of his master—’ 

‘« * Hy-Allah!’ exclaimed the Turks. 

‘¢«There, twenty paces from that rock we 
buried a jar full of gold ducats. It is fated that 
I shall not enjoy them. Find them—they are 
yours.’ 

«« At these words the Mussulmans could hardly 
moderate their expressions of delight. Aslan 
alone was suspicious. 

‘¢*Ts Kirjali a traitor, or a brave man?’ asked 
he. 

‘¢ «Brave! brave!’ responded his companions; 
‘brave is Kirjali!’ 

‘* «If he should conduct us to the place?’ said 
Aslan. 
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‘ ‘Why not?’ replied the six others. 

‘¢¢That would compromise you,’ interrupted 
Kirjali; ‘I have given you the locality; you can 
easily find the treasure.’ 

‘¢¢Why compromise us?’ they all inquired. 
‘There is no danger. The night favors us. You 
shall be our guide; and if you are not a brave 
man, there are seven of us.’ 

‘¢At midnight they took off his chains, tied 
his hands firmly behind his back, and placing 
him in their midst, left the prison without being 
perceived. 

‘Now Kirjali leads them. He traverses the 
city; descends by Tatdras; passes before the 
the Convent of Formosa, ascends the woody es- 
carpment of the Monastery of Cetatue, and stops 
a moment to take breath and orient himself. He 
is in excellent spirits—overflowing with that 
modest joy that accompanies a good action, and 
speaks not, except to testify his pleasure at be- 
ing useful to his companions. 

«« ‘Shall we soon be there ?’ demands Aslan. 

‘¢¢Soon,’ replies Kirjali, ‘a hundred paces 
further and—if I do not enter the paradise of 
the Christians, pray Mohammed to open for me 
his own.’ 

‘*They advance—a slight rustling is heard, 
and a dark shadow glides stealthily through the 
underwood. Kirjali, with the ear of a rat, and 
the eyes of a lynx, has seen, heard, and under- 
stood. But when Aslan, turning toward him, 
asks— 

‘¢ ‘Hast thou seen any thing ?’ 

‘¢ «Why then,’ responds he; ‘only a hare or a 
partridge startled by our approach ;’ and to turn 
away all suspicion, adds, ‘to the right a little— 
let us leave the woods,’ 

‘‘Advancing a few rods further among the 
scattered mounds, he stops short by a rock rising 
about two feet above the ground, looks around 
for a moment, and then says to his guardians— 

‘¢*Measure twenty paces in this direction, 
and dig.’ 

‘¢ Five of the Turks draw their yataghans and 
begin to remove the earth with them, while the 
two others guard the prisoner seated on a stone. 
They dig some time in silence, and, to work with 
more ease, take off their turbans, detach their 
girdles, and lay their pistols on the ground. 
Kirjali watches them. ‘Not yet? Not yet come 
to it?’ cries he, after they have worked away 
fifteen minutes. ‘Not yet. Allah help us!’ re- 
spond the Ottomans, the perspiration dropping 
from their faces. 

**¢Courage! you will soon reach the gold,’ 
and to the two others he said playfully, in a low 
voice, ‘let them work—they will think all the 
more of me for it. But 1 am afraid they have 
not selected the precise spot.’ 

‘«¢Comrades!’ cries one of the guards, ‘dig 





more to the right. You will never find it—let . 


Kirjali assist you.’ 

*« «Let him assist us,’ responds Aslan, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow. 

‘* Kirjali is brought to the spot. Aslan un- 
binds him, and places a yataghan in his hand. 
The two guards also lay aside their pistols, and 
all fall eagerly to work. Kirjali digs with all 
his might, now and then ceasing for a moment 
to stimulate the avidity of the Mussulmans with 
a word of encouragement. At his example the 
latter take courage; the thirst of gold renews 
their strength; they dig—dig with eager impa- 
tience. 

‘¢*T have it!’ at last cries Kirjali, ‘here it is! 
here it is!’ 

‘¢ At these words the Turks throw aside their 
yataghans, and fall to work with their hands in 
impatient haste to uncover the treasure. 

‘‘ Kirjali rises up with a groan of fatigue, and 
quicker than lightning, plunges his yataghan 
into one of the prostrate Turks. Leaving the 
steel in the wound, he snatches up two of the 
pistols, shouts in a voice of thunder, ‘Slaves! 
here is my gold!’ and buries their contents in 
two of his guards. 

‘* ¢Kirjali!’ speaks a voice near by. 

‘¢ ¢Mikalaké!’ responds Kirjali—and the four 
remaining Turks save themselves by flight. 

‘* Masters of the field, Kirjali and Mikalaké 
embrace each other as brothers. 

** *My wife and my son?’ asked Kirjali. 

‘¢¢They are saved, and in a secure retreat.’ 

‘¢* Mashallah! I have wept for them—God is 
merciful!’ 

‘Thus reunited, and having nothing to hope 
for from the Turks, Kirjali and Mikalake con- 
tinued for a long time their depredations in the 
vicinity of Yassy. They even pushed their 
audacity so far as to threaten to burn the city 
unless the Hospodar, Jian Stourd’a, should re- 
mit the sum of 50,000 piastres within a week. 
The money was paid. But fortune ceased to 
favor Kirjali. Betrayed by one of his own men, 
and surprised while asleep, he sold his life as 
dearly as possible in defending himself and 
Mikalaké. 

‘‘Generous and heroic man, he deserved a 
better life and a better fate, yet doubtless 
esteemed it fortunate to die with his arms in his 
hands, rather than to be strangled or gibbeted. 

‘‘On the 20th of September, 1824,” said Bi- 
besco, ‘‘ two bodies, covered with wounds, swung 
from the gallows of the Meidan of Capo. They 
were those of Kirjali and Mikalaké, but the for- 
mer was hung many hours after life had de- 
parted. You have the story of Kirjali.” 

Within a few miles of the Danube the country 
became somewhat broken and uneven. From a 
low ridge I caught sight of the river. With 
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what joy did I salute the noble stream gleaming 
there in the sunshine, and ever hurrying its 
broad and ceaseless flood toward the Euxine! 
Achmet Pacha’s army was stationed near Kala- 
rasche. From the immense number of cattle and 
sheep slaughtered to feed 30,000 soldiers, and 
the filthiness of the Ottomans in every thing but 
person and dress, my olfactory organs announced 
the proximity of the camp before the green tents 
of the Nizam became visible. Soon, however, I 
saw the latter stretching away in long pictu- 
resque lines, and beyond them the town of Kala- 
rasche, the wide morass skirting the left bank 
of the Danube, and the hills of Bulgaria looming 
up in the soft gray distance. 

The road ran directly through the Ottoman 
camp. I wore the uniform of the Nizam, but 
fearing delay and the possibility of being taken 
for a Russian spy, directed the surruju to cross 
the lines with all possible speed. Two sentinels, 
however, ran up to the road, and threatened to fire 
unless we came to a halt. The frightened sur- 
ruju checked his horses so suddenly that he al- 
most brought them upon their haunches. My 
passport was carefully examined, but as it had 
been visé by the commandant at Bukarest, I was 
allowed to proceed. Some of the troops were 
being reviewed, others slaughtering animals, or 
engaged around the camp fires, while others 
still, seated in groups on the grass, were smok- 
ing long pipes and alleviating the fatigues of 
war with the naif recitals of the Orientals. 
Many of them were from sunny Tunis and the 
shady villages along the Nile. And they, O 
reader, with their worn weapons and soiled 
standards, were no holyday troops, but soldiers 
of many a hard-fought contest—men who had 
shared the triumphs of Oltenitza and Cetate, and 
shivered the Cossack ranks before the redoubts 
of Kalafat and Silistria. 

Just within the barrier of Kalarasche—a 
filthy Wallachian town of some 5000 inhabitants 
—lI noticed the long subterranean houses, or 
rather covered trenches, in which the Russian 
troops had been quartered the previous winter. 
The surruju set me down in the open street. 
Leaving my baggage at the shop of a Jew, who 
fortunately spoke German, I sallied out to have 
my passport put in order for Silistria, whither 
I hoped to proceed before nightfall. Precious 
hours, however, were consumed in running from 
the military commandant to the police, and from 
the latter to the quarantine. The chief of the 
last mentioned institution, without whose signa- 
ture it was impossible to cross the Danube, I 
could not find at home, and having obtained a 
description of his person, began to search for 
him in the streets. 

While wandering about the town I came near 
plunging headlong into an unguarded hole in 





the earth, which I at first supposed to be a well, 
but found to be the entrance to an immense sub- 
terranean chamber used as a depository for 
grain. Granaries like this are common in Wal- 
lachia, and indeed throughout the East. It is 
of such that the rich man said, ‘“‘I will tear 
down my barns and build greater.” 

I also visited the grave of General Schilders, 
who was altogether the most capable man in the 
Russian army in the Principalities, and sacri- 
ficed himself in the failure before the outworks 
of Silistria. He sleeps by the side of a small 
Greek church. Two or three Wallachian sol- 
diers, dressed 2 la Russe, were standing guard 
near by. 

With much trouble I ultimately found the 
quarantine officer, quietly enjoying his chibouque 
in front of a Turkish khan, as unconcerned as 
if the plague and cholera had never been heard 
of. He wasa fair sample of government offi- 
cials in the East. 

At sunset I strolled to the pavilion of Achmet 
Pacha which had been erected on the low bluff 
bounding the morasses of the Danube. On the 
latter, which are dry in the months of summer 
and autumn, a large Russian force had operated 
during the siege of Silistria. The sea of ver- 
dure was dotted here and there with herds of 
cattle for the Nizam. Beyond the Danube, and 
partially obscured by the golden shadows of the 
Bulgarian hills, were the tall minarets of 
Silistria. 

A military band, composed of Italians, played 
in front of the pacha’s tent. Softly their mar- 
tial notes floated away on the evening air, and 
after that oriental sunset, all was so still and 
calm and beautiful that I could hardly realize 
how recently its quiet had been broken by the 
rude clamor of Mars. Terribly magnificent, 
from tHis point, must have appeared the night 
bombardments of Silistria! Through streets 
crowded with loitering officers and soldiers from 
the neighboring camp, I repaired to a Walla- 
chian Khan. They could furnish me with supper 
but not with lodgings. The same apartment 
served for a kitchen and eating-room. Paint is 
a luxury unknown in Kalarasche. In place of 
tables and chairs rude benches were ranged 
along a couple of forms not unlike those from 
which I remember to have received my first 
mental pabulum in the old country school-house. 
Instead of consulting a bill of fare, I had only 
to look into a row of flat copper kettles seething 
over a charcoal fire, and choose from which to 
make a meal. Different kinds of meat and veg- 
etables were compounded and seasoned so as to 
furnish the variety desirable to Wallachian 
palates. Red pepper alone appeared to be a 
common ingredient. The cook, who was also 


host, scullion, and dispenser of raki, judging 
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from his overgrown form and careless, sensual 
expression, would have regarded death itself as 
merely 
“«* ® * A card of invitation 
To sup with all the saints on high.” 

We visited a neighboring khan, where pipes and 
coffee were served @ la Turque. A number of 
Wallachs of the better class had called in to 
talk over the events of the day. From the re- 
cent affairs of Kalafat and Silistria the conver- 
sation turned to the earlier wars of the Christians 
and the Turks. The Wallachs do not regard 
themselves as @ conquered people, and of late 
circumstances have tended greatly to mitigate 
their ancient hatred of the Turks. The cruel 
burdens imposed upon them by the Russians, 
the treacherous character of the Austrians, and 
the remoteness of the Gallic and Italian races, 
with which the Daco-Romans would naturally 
sympathize, have drawn them nearer to the Os- 
manlis. My friend kindly interpreted for me. 
We listened long to thrilling incidents and 
heroic adventures pertaining to the border land 
of the Christian and the Turk. Their earnest 
recitals, embracing the truth of history and 
fresh with patriotism and local interest, were 
now and then interspersed with doinas, or popu- 
lar songs. The latter were fragrant with the 
aroma of poetry that springs from the heart, 
and possessed the enthusiastic vigor and un- 
tamed force which characterize the infant pro- 
ductions of a liberty-loving people. Both songs 
and recitals related principally to famous Wal- 
lach chiefs of earlier times and the bold hyduks 
of the mountains, who often taught the Moslems 
manners by nailing their turbans fast to their 
heads. The law treats the hyduks as brigands, 
but the people forgive, and often glorify them. 
Why not? have they not always attacked the 
enemies of the-common country? Though they 
murdered the Turk and the Tartar and robbed 
the insolent Boyard, they were none the less 
faithful Christians, in the estimation of the peo- 
ple, and were always mindful of the poor. 

One of the mountain bandits having been ar- 
rested and brought before the Cadi, the latter 
said to him, ‘‘ Tell me where thy treasures are 
concealed, and thy life shall be spared.” 

‘‘T have concealed them,” replied the robber, 
disdainfully, ‘‘in such a manner that neither 
thou nor thine will ever enjoy them. I have 
hid them in the hollows of trees, where the poor 
only will find them.” 

Another hyduk was taken before a pacha of 
Constantinople. When asked how many Chris- 
tians he had slain, he answered boldly : 

‘1? I have never in my life caused the 
death of a single Christian ; but I have shed the 
blood of many an infidel. When I fell in with a 
rich Christian I asked him only to divide with 








me. If he had two horses I kept one and left 
him the other. If he had twenty piastres I gave 
him back ten; but when I met a Turk, I took 
his head and left his body.” 

The Daco-Romans are proud of having pre- 
served their Christian faith. Neither the threats 
nor the promises of the Turks have induced 
them to apostatize. In their long conflict with 
Islamism, however, the humiliation of defeat 
has not unfrequently been followed by the palm 
of martyrdom. One of the princes, Constantine 
Brancovano, submitted to the most cruel agonies 
rather than renounce his faith. A popular 
doina relates his heroic conduct; and Daco-Ro- 
mans, young and old, love to hear the story of 
his death. 

‘¢‘ After a bloody conflict, Brancovano was ta- 
ken prisoner, with his three sons. They were 
embarked on board of a ship, and transported 
to a fortress on the banks of the Bosphorus. 

‘¢«Constantine Brancovano,’ said the pacha 
before whom he was brought, ‘if thou would’st 
save the lives of thy children, become a Mussul- 
man.’ 

‘¢¢ Infidel!’ responded the prince, with dis- 
dain; ‘thou canst murder my children, but I 
shall never renounce the faith of my fathers. 
Do as thou wilt.’ 

«‘The furious pacha sent for two black execu- 
tioners. They took the eldest of the sons of 
Constantine, a sweet and delicate child, seated 
him upon a stool, and cut off his head. 

‘“‘ The father, unable to suppress a sigh of an- 
guish from his wounded heart, cried, ‘O Lord, 
thy will be done.’ The second child was brought 
forward, his full eyes bathed with tears, and 
long auburn locks floating round his neck. The 
executioner severed his head from his body. 

‘¢Brancovano sighed a second time, and from 
his pale lips escaped the same words of resigna- 
tion. The pacha was moved by such constancy. 
A sentiment of pity was wakened in his heart. 

‘¢*« Brancovano,’ said the latter to him, ‘thou 
hadst three sons, thou hast now but one; wilt 
thou save him ?’ 

‘¢¢God is great!’ responded the wretched 
father. ‘I was born a Rouman and a Christian; 
I wish to die a Christian.’ Then turning to the 
only child which remained to him, he said: 

«¢¢Do not weep, my dear boy; do not deprive 
me of my remaining strength. Die with thy 
faith, and heaven shall be thy heritage.’ 

‘‘The pacha gave the fatal signal, and the 
child’s head dropped from his shoulders. 

‘¢¢ Lord, thy will be done,’ murmured Branco- 
vano. 

‘‘ His vision darkened ; his heart was ready to 
break; then he exclaimed— 

‘¢* May my curse, O Turks, fall for ever upon 
your heads! May you be swept from the earth 
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l 
like the clouds that are dissipated by the winds! 


May you die without a child near to close your 
eyes, and rot upon the soil without sepulture!’ 

‘‘He spoke, and his head fell under the same 
sword that had slain his three sons.” 

At a late hour we returned to the chamber of 
my Hellenic friend. He professed himself 
highly delighted to extend hospitality to a citizen 
of the great Republic, proposed toasts innumer- 
able to the memory of Washington, and exhausted 
his French lexicon in praise of our institutions ; 
but when I set out the following day for Silistria, 
he scarcely objected to my paying roundly for 
his ostentatious hospitality. That is the way 
with the Greeks. 

O Mendax Grecia! 

Finding it impossible to obtain a carutza to 
convey me to the Danube, I bargained for a ride 
with a Jew who was going down to the landing 


es 


with a load of Kalerasche apples. He promised 
to be ready at ten o’clock, and was careful to 
demand his piastres in advance, But hour after 
hour rolled away, and the Jew fretted and quar- 
reled, and piled apples upon his miserable cart, 
until there was no place left for a seat. I had 
determined to set out on foot and leave my bag- 
gage with the Israelite, when Colonel Bent drove 
up from Bukarest. I had often met him in Bu- 
karest. He was en route for Constantinople, 
with dispatches from Omer Pacha, and offered 
me a seat in his covered wagon. A new relay 
of horses was obtained at the post-house, and 
an hour later we stood on the left bank of the 
Danube. A division of Turkish troops was en- 
gaged in erecting a tete du pont opposite Silis- 
tria, and awkward barges filled with the Nizam 


were crossing to reinforce the army of Achmet 
Pacha.” 
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EDITOR, 





Ir is remarkable that of late months plots of 
romantic and dramatic horror have developed 
themselves very frequently in France. During 
the days of Louis Philippe, startling domestic 
tragedies and fearful crimes were of course 
enacted—but they were ‘done’ rather in the 
American style; that is to say, harshly, ab- 
ruptly, prosaically—in a style recalling Quarter 
Sessions, Police Gazettes, or at best the New 
York Ledger. But with the empire there has 
been a species of revived romanticism intro- 
duced—a feeling based on the more refined 
novel, and one whose music of passion is bor- 
rowed not from the orchestras of the Boulevards 
theatres, but from the Grand Opera itself. Take 
as a specimen of this latest style of romance in 
real life, the following from the correspondence 
of the London Court Journal: 

‘¢The record of the week ending at Paris, 
Sept. 11, as far as concerns Paris itself, would 
be a mere blank, or, worse than that, a melan- 
choly register of names of the departing and 
departed, were it not for the curiosity and inter- 
est always attached to the deeds and doings of 
those who remain behind, besides the exceeding 
pains and trouble it gives us to ascertain why 
they have remained. Thus we have discovered 
many secrets by this means, and particularly 
the history of a princely hotel which has sud- 
denly become inhabited, after having been for a 
time hermetically closed and apparently de- 
serted, and wherein suddenly have been beheld 





much bustle, and stirring lawyers—albeit the 


holydays are in full bloom—with big parchment 
rolls under their arms, and fiacres waiting for 
hours their exit from the mansion; while now 
and then, although but seldom, a gentleman is 
seen walking up and down the raised terrace 
before the windows of the ground-floor drawing- 
room, and a lady sitting, melancholy and mise- 
rable, beneath the tulip-tree which grows upon 
the lawn. The gentleman is Monsieur de B ; 
whose history, coming out in all its nakedness 
before the astonished eyes of his fellow Faubou- 
rians, has caused them to blink and wink most 
nimbly, with something of fear at the antici- 
pated disgrace to the aristocratic Faubourg, and 
something also of keen enjoyment at the won- 
drous satire contained in the whole affair. M. 
de B. has just returned from his chateau, 
whither he had gone to repose from the labors 
of last year’s senatorial duties, and prepare for 
the coming pains and troubles of the next 
session. 

‘*The chateau of Monsieur de B. is a fine 
place, and is considered one of the best speci- 
mens of the skill and science of Mansard. Above 
all, the gardens belonging to it are the wonder 
of the department, containing the most delight- 
ful shrubberies, the most quiet lovers’ walks, 
and the most secluded nooks and corners to be 
found anywhere out of the virgin forests of 
America; and, therefore, who can wonder that 
M. de B., who is all hospitality and goodness, 
should have permitted his neighbors, the Count 
de —— and his charming young wife, to walk 
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in the grounds, at all times and seasons, and to 
look upon them as their own property, which, 
considering the proximity of the little domain 
which the count had hired for the season, close 
to the princely domain of his dear friend, was 
the most easy thing in the whole world to do? 

‘¢ The little countess is a most charming per- 
son, and M. de B., who always acknowledged to 
having remarked her during the whole time for 
her great elegance and beauty, was delighted to 
think that his dear friend, Count de , should 
have hit upon the happy idea, for friendship’s 
sake, to secure the little villa for the summer ; 
and thus, in the enjoyment of every sentiment 
of esteem and affection, did the happy couples 
live on through the early part of the summer, 
the only complaint on each side, when the ladies 
met, being the frequent absence of their hus- 
bands, and the length of time they seemed to 
spend in each other’s company at the chase; 
while, at the same time, it-was agreed by both 
ladies that nothing would be more imprudent 
than to exhibit any displeasure at this absence 
from home, as the country, already so full of 
tiresome ennui to men in their position, would 
become doubly so were they to be deprived of 
the only solace which seemed to reconcile them 
to the loss of Paris excitement—smoking, drink- 
ing, and shooting in each other’s company. 

‘* We are thus circumstancial in preliminary 
details, because, as they are all to be brought 
forward on the forthcoming trial, we are anxious 
that your readers should have time to judge the 
affair before the lawyers have been enabled to 
turn and twist it according to the crooked points 
with which the law is stuck all over, and on 
which the few rags of truth remain hanging, all 
tattered and torn, wherever the lawyer has 
chosen to seatter them. M. de B. used, indeed, 
to spend much—very much—of his time at the 
villa, and often was wont to have the greatest 
qualms of fear lest the discontent—nay, perhaps, 
the suspicion—of his wife might be aroused, 
for, to say the truth, the countess is a very 
pretty little woman, exceedingly bland and cour- 
teous to all around her, and, as we have said, 
had been much admired during the winter months 
by M. de B. But no! Madame de B. must 
surely have been an angel—she never complained 
of M. de B’s neglect. She would see him depart 
without reproach—nay, once or twice, she even 
manifested a kind of pleasure at seeing him 
depart, so good-natured was she in temper, so 
delighted to behold him go forth to his country 
sports with his dear and valued friend, the 
Count de ——! 

‘**One fine moonlight night, M. de B. having, 
as usual, bidden his wife good-night, (the lady 
always retired to her chamber at a very early 
hour,) strolled down toward the gate which 








opened from the shrubbery of the chateau into 
the little garden of the villa. Close to the en- 
trance of the garden stands a little kiosque, 
sweetly embowered amongst the alder trees—a 
romantic, retired spot, just fitted for the vows of 
unsophisticated love, and thither did M. de B. 
bend his cautious steps. The door of the kiosque 
was closed, and any friend watchful and anxious 
for M. de B. might have suffered some little 


‘uneasiness as to the possibility of his entrance ; 


but speedily would such anxiety have been dis- 
pelled, for presently, on his utterance of the 
magic words, ‘‘C’est moi!” a fair white hand was 
extended to lift the latch, and a young and 
beauteous face peeped out beneath the moon, 
welcoming the adventurer with the sweetest 
epithets, and, gently entering, M. de B. closed 
the door, and all was silent as before. 

‘The sweet repose of that summer night was 
undisturbed but for a short while longer; for, 
before the lapse of another hour, a footstep, 
quick and wrathful as avenging passion, was 
heard to pace over the gravel-walk which led 
from the house (but a short distance) to the 
kiosque. A figure, all disordered and in haste, 
ran up the steps of the little building, and, 
thundering at the door with the butt-end of a 
pistol, called upon M. de B., as a liar, traitor, 
and coward, to come forth. A loud and terri- 
fied shriek was heard from within, but this 
stayed not the avenger’s wrath. Heedless of 
consequences, and finding the door still rebel- 
lious to his summons, he dashed his hand through 
the low window, and soon the loud report of the 
pistol awoke its deadly echo through the silence 
of the gardens, and was answered by a fearful 
groan, while the most piercing shrieks rent the 
air, and the door, bursting open, revealed the 
figure of the countess, who, half maddened by 
terror, rushed from the kiosque to stay her hus- 
band’s hand from committing more frightful 
damage still. 

‘«The whole neighborhood was in an instant 
disturbed from slumber ; servants came rushing 
from the chateau and from the villa. M. de B. 
all bleeding and senseless from a wound in the 
neck, caused by the bullet from the count’s pistol, 
was borne through the garden to be laid on the 
sofa in the count’s drawing-room, while the 
countess follows, all weeping and sobbing at 
the sad catastrophe. But, good heavens! what 
sight meets her eye? It is Madame de B., pale 
and breathless, ‘nay, frantic as herself, standing 
on the stair! How came she there? What did 
she there at that strange hour of the night? 
She had not been roused from slumber at the 
chateau, for she was attired in the same dress 
in which she had passed the evening, the same 
she wore when her friend the countess had taken 
leave after calling just after dinner to learn how 
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her sweet friend’s headache was proceeding. 
The whole thing seemed involved in mystery, to 
such a degree, indeed, that the count, who had 
been full of boiling wrath and unrestrained 
rage, at sight of that pale face and distracted 
look, and, above all, at that frenzy of despair 
which assailed poor Madame de B. when she 
became aware that it was her husband’s form 
which was borne senseless into the house, he 
softened greatly, ard suffered himself to be 
coaxed into a more quiet state of mind. 

‘‘The count left the house on the instant, and 
the countess returned to her parents the next 
day, leaving the villa in possession of M. and 
Madame de B. The latter nursed her husband 
with great attention and care, until the fever 
had abated, and he was pronounced out of dan- 
ger; then she, too, disappeared, and is now 
safely lodged, people say, at the convent in the 
Rue de la Santé—while M. de B. has returned 
with his mother to his hotel, where he is using 
all his endeavors to turn aside the current of the 
law, which threatens to drown him, and to drag 
to the bottom the fair countess—for, contrary 
to the French custom in general, the count, hav- 
ing taken his personal revenge upon his rival, is 
now bent on the ruin of his guilty wife, and has 
commenced proceedings which have caused her 
to be torn by vile gendarmes from the refuge 
she had chosen, and to be lodged in the prison 
of the department; while no proof existing 
against Madame de B., her husband has no re- 
dress, and must pocket the pistol-shot and the 
prosecution, unless the avocat engaged for the 
defense can prove the entire innocence of the 
countess, and that she was merely in the kiosque 
to breathe the fresh air, as was done once before 
upon a similar occasion. 

‘‘You can imagine what a terrible blow this 
has been to the respectability of the Faubourg ; 
and the best proof of its importance is the fact 
of its being the only one about which we have 
been talking the whole week, and consequently 
the only one we have to relate, as any abbrevi- 
ation of details would have spoilt it entirely.” 


To turn from romance to stern facts we give 
the annexed, which shows that even princes may 
have hard times of it: 

‘A few weeks back Prince Murat’s cousin 
showed himself at Trouville, which is crowded 
with the very highest beaux monde, and they 
took delight in subjecting the prince to every 
petty indignity malice could suggest ; when, for 
example, they knew he was to go to a ball or 
concert, they stayed away; they retired one by 
one from the hotel in which he resided; they 
altered their hours of promenade in order not 
to make them the same as his—and actually 
contemplated not bathing in the sea because he 








bathed in it; and as to accepting invitations to 
the dinners and soirées which he gave, they would 
as soon have thought of dining at the table of 
their own coachman. Exasperated at length by 
all these vexations, which, though petty in them- 
selves, were really insulting, the prince bid 
adieu to Trouville; and he has spent his season 
in Paris. It is no doubt to avoid persecutions 
of this kind, that Prince Jerome, the emperor’s 
uncle, goes neither to Trouville nor Dieppe, but 
contents himself with Havre, which, as a bath- 
ing place, is frequented only by the bourgeoisie. 

There are many good stories current of what 
has been done by hoops, but the following is 
certainly one of the most thrilling which has 
been as yet set down to the credit of the circular 
institutions. 

‘‘One of the most extraordinary narratives of 
the present season, at Baden, is the history of 
the narrow escape, or rather wide escape, of the 
Princess Tolstoi—who, pausing, in white muslin 
and clouds of lace, to speak to one of the cava- 
liers best known on the asphalte of the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, caused such a panic in the 
heart of the recreant knight—who, in defiance 
of the express command of the fair princess, 
was smoking his panatella—that, after looking 
right and left, stammering and blushing, hiding 
the cigar behind him, and various other ma- 
neeuvres to conceal the disobedience to the 
lady’s high behest, and which he knew would 
condemn him to the penalty of four days’ ban- 
ishment from her circle—at last, completely 
overcome by alarm at sight of the astonishment 
and suspicion depicted in her eyes, flung down 
the offending object, hap-hazard, and then looked 
up, in conscious innocence, and took her prof- 
fered hand with the greatest ease in the world. 
‘¢Excuse me, Vicomte,’’ said the princess, with 
her most charming smile, ‘‘ but I really thought 
you were guilty of a breach of contract—that 
you had, in defiance of promise, been smoking.” 
‘* Ah, princess! how could I be so guilty, when 
you had warned me that the habit was disa- 
greeable to you? Never, never!’ and he laid 
his hand sentimentally on his heart; and the 
princess, renewing the charming smile we have 
just recorded, perfectly satisfied of the honesty 
of her best dancer and most lively causeur, was 
about to move on, when a loud shriek of terror 
burst from the crowd of promenaders—and, in 
an instant, the Prince de Knieffen was clasping 
her feet, without feeling the smallest adoration, 
while Méry, the poet, was enfolding her form in 
a close embrace, without, as he observes, feeling 
the slightest devotion; and before the poor prin- 
cess could guess at the meaning of such sudden 
and extraordinary demonstrations of affection, 
a light and penetrating flame was glaring all 
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around her person—the tight embrace in which 
Méry still kept her locked preventing it ascend- 
ing to her face and bosom. 

‘¢Soon, however, was all danger of progress 
over, each individual on the promenade tearing 
off fragments of the burning muslin, and thus 
contributing to the safety of the victim, while, 
to the great delight of the assembled hundreds, 
the princess was discovered standing firm and 
erect within the inner fortress of her jupon d’ 
acier—the outer keep alone had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, the stronghold was intact; 
and this marvelous and providential escape due 
to the fashion go reviled as that of the poor 
jupon @acier, without which the princess might 
have perished, for the abashed and ecaitiff cause 
of the catastrophe had disappeared at once, 
thinking more of the dread of discovery and the 
reproaches of the princess than of the danger 
in which the lady stood. He fled from Baden 
that very night. While at the supper which 
followed the ball given next evening, verses were 
spoken in honor of the jupon d’acier by Herr 
Jevaertz, the poet of the Haur. And thus the 
hitherto offensive garment has been completely 
rehabilitated, and will, henceforth, no doubt, 
enjoy all the honor which has become its due.” 

Much has been said of late in England about 
the celebrated General d’Orgoni, who has gone 
to India for the purpose of aiding the war. 
The following sketch of this remarkable char- 
acter cannot fail to be interesting to many of 
our readers :— 

‘«The departure of General d’Orgoni, for the 
avowed purpose of putting himself at the head 
of the rebellious movement in India, has given 
rise to much observation amongst us. This 
general’s well known hatred of England, and 
the hobby which he has been riding for so many 
years, concerning the facility with which her 
power might be overthrown, by attacking her 
through her Eastern possessions, have long given 
us cause of astonishment, both at his ignorance 
and bitterness. At the present moment we can- 
not help feeling uneasiness lest he should succeed 
in reaching Delhi before it has been taken by the 
British, as the very confidence inspired by the 
presence of the man whose name is familiar 
among the Hindoos as that of the violent enemy 
of British rule, cannot fail to bring with it trouble 
and discouragement to us. D’Orgoni, whose 
real name is Dorignon, belongs to the old race 
of Chouans of Brittany, and was deeply engaged 
in the conspiracy which had for its objects the 
dethronement of Louis Philippe, and the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, in the person of the 

‘«Regent Marie Caroline Duchesse de Berri,” 
for her son, the Duc de Bordeaux. All around 
Laval and Marenne, in Jubelin, and through the 


Bocage, marvels are still told of the prowess of the 
Chouan Dorignon—the farm he defended single- 
handed against the whole garde nationale of the 
little village of Bericq, is still shown—and its 
blackened walls yet remain to testify to the fatal 
extremity to which the enemy had been reduced 
at last. It was to Dorignon that the Duchesse 
de Berri confided in safety, when compelled to 
fly from that part of the country; and it was 
Dorignon who escorted her through’ the pro- 
vinces, rendered dangerous by the occupation of 
the king’s troops, and the constant vigilance 
maintained by the authorities. Dorignon had 
been left for dead in the ruins of the smoulder- 
ing farm, but a beam falling across his body had 
crushed his limbs, but saved his life; and he 
managed to escape to St. Malo, whence he em- 
barked for India with the avowed determination 
of seeking service with some of the native princes. 
We soon find him high in favor in the Birmese 
empire; and, two years ago, he placed himself 
at the head of a Birmese embassy to the Court 
of France, and struck the good Parisians with 
admiration at the gold and jewels, and magnifi- 
cence he displayed. Whatever was the motive 
of the treaty Dorignon had come so far to ratify, 
it is certain that a aren ar was 
entered into, and a treaty of commerce with the 
Birmese empire concluded, a quantity of rich 
presents accepted which the ambassadors had 
brought ; they were not invited to dinner, because 
they are forbidden to eat with Christian dogs, 
but were taken to the Hippodrome instead, where 
they were highly gratified by the sight of the white 
skins of the ladies shining in the sun, through 
the network of their maitllots ; and by the per- 
formance of the monkeys, which they thought 
the best of all. D’Orgoni is again gone out— 
he is already half-way on his road to India, ac- 
companied by several young men of family and 
education. Their exact destination is not known; 
but no one doubts that it is Delhi. The origin 
of his intense hatred of England, which, fortu- 
nately, he has never sought to disguise, is said 
to be the reception of the Duc de Bordeaux while 
in London. 

One of the most eminent members of ‘ the 
fourth estate’—Cucheval Clarigny, formerly 
editor of the Constitutionnel—has recently pub- 
lished a Histoire de la Presse en Angleterre et aux 
Etats Unis—a work manifesting a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and remarkable for 
its spirit and critical acumen. Everybody who 
has read the book cordially assents to his modest 
conclusion : 

*¢ We have done our best to point out impar- 
tially what is good and bad in the periodical 
press of the United States, and although we 








have disguised neither the errors of their Ameri- 
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can editors, nor the advance which they have still 
to make, we believe that the impression which 
we leave on the mind of the reader, relative to 
them, is rather attractive than otherwise.” 

The editor of Granam may be pardoned for 
extracting the following, from Mr. Clarigny’s 
highly flattering remarks on our Magazine: 

‘* The engravings in GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE are 
equal in beauty and finish to the finest productions 
of European engravers.” 





With such praise from the highest authority 
in Europe, and from one whose former position, 
as editor of the Constitutionnel, required the 
most searching critical acumen, we cannot be 
other than gratified. This is, however, far from 
being the first testimonial which we have re- 
ceived from eminent foreign critics, to the effect 
that among American Magazines their prefer- 
ences were decidedly for Graham. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN ARRAN. 


Ir was early on alovely autumnal morning, in | between its own base and one of the underlying 


the year 1850, that Ronald M’Bride, a small 
sheep-farmer in the northern district of the island 
of Arran, in the Western Highlands, left his 
home, attended by two faithful collie dogs, for 
the purpose of gathering some sheep, which were 
pasturing on a secluded hill, at the distance of 
several miles from the farmstead. 

As he stepped sturdily on to his destination, he 
absolutely reveled in the cheering sights and 
sounds around him. While in the full enjoyment 
of this state of pleasurable and healthy excite- 
ment, he observed that one of his collies had 
started a very large rabbit, and, the other dog 
joining in the chase, it seemed to Ronald (who 
could not help feeling a little interested in the 
result) that they must soon run it down, particu- 
lariy as they had headed it dowh hill, where the 
long hinder legs of the rabbit told decidedly 
against it. They gained upon it every moment, 
and at last seemed just about to seize their prey, 
when it suddenly slipped beneath one of the huge 
masses of granite lying thickly scattered on the 
hill-side, and disappeared from view. Ronald 
felt more disappointed than he cared to confess 
even to himself; for, in the first place, he had 
become considerably excited during the short 
chase; and, in the second, he had made up his 
mind that a savory addition to his morrow’s din- 
ner should have been supplied by the rabbit 
which had just so vexatiously vanished. 

Going up to the rock, he found it to consist of 
an immense mass of granite, seemingly some tons 
in weight, and apparently resting on several 
smaller fragments of the same formation. Con- 
vinced that the rabbit lay concealed between some 
of these fragments, and that he might yet recover 
it, he stretched himself, face downward, on the 
ground close to the foot of the rock, and, thrust- 
ing in his arm beneath it as far as he could reach, 
proceeded to rummage for the object of his search. 
While so engaged, what was his horror and amaze- 
ment to feel the huge rock suddenly slip down 
several inches, and, with irresistible and remorse- 
less pressure, fix his arm, just above the elbow, 





fragments. The enormous mass had been so 
nicely poised, that the smallest disturbance was 
sufficient to destroy its equilibrium—a circum- 
stance, as is well known to geologists, of not in- 
frequent occurrence—and hence the frightful 
result. Ronald’s first instinctive impulse was to 
endeavor to withdraw his arm—for the pressure, 
though severe, was not sufficient to crush the 
limb; a moment’s consideration convinced him of 
the hopelessness of the attempt—he was as im- 
movably fixed as though a part of the rock itself. 
And now how bitter were his reflections, how 
dreadful the revulsion from his previous state of 
cheerful buoyancy! The contrast was too cruel, 
and, manly as he was in character, the big tears 
rolled from his eyes as he thought of the terrible 
doom which might be in store for him. And, in 
truth, his situation was sufficiently awful to jus- 
tify the most desponding presages as to his fate. 
He was at a distance of several miles from the 
nearest habitation, and the spot was so lonely and 
sequestered, that he might die of starvation ere 
any chance wayfarer was likely to take that di- 
rection, and so discover his position. His mind 
filled and confused by these fearful ancticipations, 
he found himself unable to collect his faculties 
sufficiently to reflect with calmness on the misfor- 
tune which had befallen him, and to estimate the 
prospects of relief which a cool review of the cir- 
cumstances might have suggested. The pro- 
longed pressure on his arm, too, was becoming 
more and more intolerable; and, as time passed 
on, the pain, combined with the continued want 
of sustenance, gradually told upon his system, and 
he sunk intoa species of stupor or syncope, which 
happily relieved him for a space from his state of 
suffering. How long he remained in this con- 
dition he could only guess by the position of the 
sun, which, when he recovered his consciousness, 
gave indication that several hours had elapsed. 
As he looked around him with a vague hope 
of descrying some means which might lead to 
his release, nothing met his eye save the deso- 
late granite-dotted heath, of which he was the 
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solitary occupant, and the expanse of sky, now 
becoming overcast with heavy lowering clouds, 
portending a mountain storm. Indeed, occa- 
sional large drops of rain already began to fall, 
and the wind swept in fitful gusts along the 
course of the ravine. The only exception to the 
utter loneliness of the prospect, consisted in the 
presence of some marsh-loving bitterns and cur- 
lews, whose heavy flapping flight, and wild 
‘¢ eerie” cries, rather added to than relieved the 
dreary aspect of the whole scene, and, combined 
with the threatened inclemency of the weather, 
increased the depression and misery of the un- 
fortunate prisoner. But it was no time to indulge 
in unavailing regrets or impotent despair. He 
resolved at least to make an effort toward his 
release. The first thought that flashed across 
his mind was to amputate his arm with his clasp- 
knife. Finding himself foiled, however, in his 
endeavor to reach the pocket in which it was 
deposited, reflection came to his aid, and con- 
vinced him that even should he succeed in sever- 
ing the limb, he must inevitably sink by exhaus- 
tion from loss of blood before he could hope to 
reach a place where assistance might be pro- 
cured. Dismissing this idea from his mind, 
therefore, he bethought him of his faithful 
collies as the only feasible means of affecting 
his deliverance. These poor animals had mani- 
fested the utmost distress and solicitude when 
they perceived their master’s misfortune. They 
ran whining and sniffing round the rock as if 
seeking for some means of relieving him, re- 
turning every now and then to fawn upon him 
and lick his face, in token of their affection and 
sympathy. Calling them to him now, he endea- 
vored to make them comprehend that he wished 
them to set off for home, hoping that their arri- 
val there would serve as a means of alarming 
his family as to the cause of his continued ab- 
sence. Fora long time his efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. Their very affection for him proved the 
greatest obstacle in his endeavors to render their 
services effectual. Though when scolded away 
they retreated for a short distance, they returned 
time after time, crouching fawningly at his side, 
as if humbly deprecating his displeasure. l- 
most despairing, at length it occurred to him 
that his youngest boy was the constant playmate, 
and consequently special favorite, of the eldest 
collie, Laddie, which had been reared on the 
farm froma puppy. Addressing him, therefore, 
in shepherd phrase, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Hie away 
wide, good Laddie, hie away wide, seek Allister, 
good dog, seek Allister;”’ and his heart throbbed 
with renewed hope when he saw the sagacious 
animal’s eye light up with a look of pleased in- 
telligence, and at the same moment, pricking up 
his ears, with a joyful bark and a bound he set 
off at the top of his speed. Left thus alone, 





Ronald hopefully reflected that ‘‘ man’s extrem- 
ity is God’s opportunity.” 

Arrived at the farmstead, honest Laddie found 
his master’s small household busily engaged con- 
veying home and stacking the last portion of the 
season’s peats—the Highlander’s staple fuel— 
which, having been cast about the month of June, 
are allowed to dry and harden on the surface of 
the peat-moss until a later period of the year 
brings sufficient leisure to have them carted 
home and secured in stacks for winter’s use. 
The sagacious collie soon found out his young 
master, busied like the rest; and having paid 
his respects in his own way by leaping up on 
him, and licking his face and hands, began to 
conduct himself in so singular a manner as at 
once to attract the attention of all. Running a 
short distance along the road whith led to the 
hills, he looked back anxiously at the young lad, 
and gave a piteous whine; and seeing that he 
was not followed, repeated the manceuvre again 
and again, till at length, coupling his strange 
behavior with the fact of his presence without 
his master, a suspicion began to be aroused that 
some accident had befallen the latter—an idea 
which was confirmed by the vehement symptoms 
of joy the dog displayed when Allister offered to 
follow him. Convinced that something was 
wrong, and fearing they knew not what, the 
members of the family sent in all haste for a 
number of their nearest neighbors, and after a 
hurried consultation, having provided themselves 
with ropes and other implements which might 
be useful in any species of accident, and a few 
simple restoratives, set out on the route which 
Ronald had followed in the morning, to the mani- 
fest delight of the faithful Laddie. That saga- 
cious quadruped immediately constituted himself 
leader, and trotted sedately in the van, turning 
every now and then with the greatest gravity to 
see that his followers were keeping proper rank 
and order in their line of march. 

My story is nearly told. In due time they ar- 
rived at the spot where the poor prisoner, much 
exhausted, still lay in wearisome inaction in his 
strange durance. Amidst many expressions of 
surprise at the singularity of the accident, and 
commiseration of his sufferings, the party pro- 
ceeded with the utmost caution to effect his re- 
lease; an achievement which they found much 
more difficult than they had anticipated, owing 
to the ponderous size of the rock, and the dread 
of inflicting further injury upon their unfortunate 
friend. At length, however, chiefly by attending 
to his own directions, this object was happily 
accomplished, and, placing the patient upon & 
litter, he was carefully conveyed home and put 
to bed, where he lay many days under medical 
attendance, before he was sufficiently recovered 
to resume the active duties of life. 
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DISPLAY OF THE BRIDAL GIFTS. 


WEDDING GIFTS. 


Yusurr, the Greek tailor, has just sent us his | 


compliments, accompanied by a large wax candle, 
wrapped up in silver paper. From this we are 
led to understand that Yusuff’s daughter is about 
to be married to the wealthy pipe-maker’s son, 
and, moreover, that he is solicitious of our com- 
pany on the felicitous occasion. But to go 
empty-handed would be a breach of etiquette 
and long-established usage. For the candle, 
which has cost about twopence, and the compli- 
ments, which cost the trouble of a message, we 
are expected, at the very least, to lay out a couple 
or three shillings upon some trifle, to be pre- 
sented as a wedding gift to the bride. Now, 
although these invitations are very numerous, 
and consequently very expensive indulgences, 
we consent to go; first, because a refusal would 
be construed into an insult, or laid to the score 
of avarice; and further, because Yusuff, in ad- 
dition to being an agreeable man, is the only 
tailor acquainted with European costume in the 
town. To offend him would be to bring down 
upon ourselves the penalty of a bad fit, or no fit 


at all. 
33 





Previous to the hour appointed for the cere- 
mony, we betake ourselves to the shop of Meshak, 
the Hebrew slop-seller, who drives a good trade 
in articles in demand on such oceasions. Meshak 
is the very pink of politeness; and therefore, 
before allowing us to enter upon the subject of 
our errand, he insists that the combined heat 
and fatigue of the walk must have necessitated 
the need of repose ; whereupon he hauls out two 
cushions from a dark recess, and dusting them, 
places them in the shadiest and coolest part 
of the shop. Being seated, he gravely declares, 
in the language of oriental hyperbole, that his 
heart and his two eyes are perfectly refreshed 
by our presence; and, as a proof of his disin- 
terested esteem, he fees a small boy with a 
farthing, and bids him run to the nearest sherbet 
shop, and order some glasses of that cool and 
refreshing beverage. In due course the sherbet 
arrives, and is partaken of; then, and not till 
then, are we suffered to enter upon business. 

In the first instance, we are requested to state 
the name and rank of both bride and bridegroom 
—a request which we at once comply with, intro- 
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ducing, as a saving clause, the real facts of the 
case, namely, that unwillingness to cause offense, 
or deviate from established usage, was our sole 
motive for accepting the tailor’s invitation. This 
Meshak admits to be exactly what it should be; 
but (and here the wily dealer’s eyes twinkle bril- 
liantly) although the parties about to be honored 
with our company are decidedly below the aristo- 
cracy of Latakia—might even be classed amongst 
the middling or lower classes—yet we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we are looked up to and 
considered as English milords—men of rather 
greater importance than the pasha himself— 
howagee (gentlemen) whose exclusive privilege 
ought to consist in picking up fabulous quantities 
of gold. These and a great many similar reasons, 
plentifully intermixed with the flowers of oriental 
rhetoric, does he advance, spinning his web, like 
a cunning spider, in the hopes of alluring us 
into purchases far exceeding the limits of our 
predetermined outlay. But we have come pre- 
pared to resist all his persuasives. We tell him 
—using his own much loved metaphor—that we 
have stuffed the ears of pride with the cotton 
of common sense and prudence, and are conse- 
quently deaf to the lip-service of which he has 
been so lavish, 

Lamenting our want of taste and judgment, and 
his own ill success, Meshak removes the costly 
silks and embroideries with which he had hoped 
to ensnare us, and replaces these by commodities 
a few shades less costly ; then ensues another 
ten minutes argumentation; and it is only upon 
the earnest threat of seeking what werequire else- 
where, that he ultimately places before us a few 
colored silk handkerchiefs and some ornaments 
for female head-dresses. Even on these we ex- 
pended full half-a-crown more than we originally 
intended. However, they are good of the kind, 
and very gay in colors, which is every thing 
under the circumstances; so, causing them to 
be duly packed up in paper, we wend our way 
toward the scene of festivities. 

What a turmoil and bustle! what a dust and 
shouting! what a deafening clanging of tom- 
toms and cymbals! and what startling reports of 
musketry salute us, as we turn into the narrow 
street, where the bridegroom’s house is situated; 
for although it was the bride elect’s father that 
honored us with an invitation, it is a very well 
understood thing that the fantasia or keif is to 
take place at the groom’s house. If we had 
made the mistake of going to Yusuff’s domicile, 
we should not only have evinced our ignorance 
of oriental customs, but have been exceedingly 
astonished at the gloomy reception that awaited 
us there; for whilst every thing gives evidence 
of rejoicing, there we should have been greeted 
with wailings and lamentations. The reason for 
this very opposite state of affairs is self-evident. 





At the bride’s house, they are on the point of 
parting with one who is presumed to have been 
a cherished member of the family from earliest 
infancy to the present moment. Once married, 
and although the houses are not a hundred yards 
apart, she is henceforth a stranger to her father’s 
home; for, on her shoulders will immediately 
devolve all the manifold domestic duties of her 
father-in-law’s household—duties which com- 
prise sweeping, washing, cooking, making the 
beds of an evening, and rolling them up of a 
morning; feeding the poultry, baking the bread, 
and other innumerable little etceteras; all of 
which, for the last thirty years, have been faith- 
fully discharged by the bridegroom’s mother, 
but which she will immediately hand over to the 
new-comer ; retiring herself into the dignity of 
a mother-in lawship, whose sole responsibility 
will consist in doing all the marketing and 
scolding. Hence, at the home which the bride 
has just vacated, they are bemoaning the loss of 
the daughter, bewailing the trials and difficul- 
ties that await her, preparing for her the stern 
authority of a mother-in-law’s dictum, (for it is 
well known how tyrannical in the East mothers- 
in-law generally are;) and, at the same time 
that they how! and tear their hair, a number of 
aged females are assiduously occupied in dying 
the bride’s toe and thumb-nails, plaiting her 
hair, and decking her out in bridal attire. 

At the bridegroom’s house, on the contrary, 
the inmates, especially the old lady and the 
groom, have every cause for hilarity. The dull 
monotony and routine of every-day life is about 
to be succeeded by novelty in every respect— 
novelty in face, form, and voice—novelty with 
regard to new and costly attire—novelty in the 
style of cookery and the ingredients cooked— 
novelty to the son, inasmuch as he is about to 
claim as his own property one of the reigning 
belles of the town—novelty to the father, who 
has one only child, and has for years been sigh- 
ing for an attentive daughter; and last, though 
by no means least, novelty to the mother, who 
has hitherto restricted her scolding propensities 
to the black slave girl, but to whom a wide field 
now opens, with turbulent grandchildren in per- 
spective. . 

Meshak, who accompanied us to the ceremony, 
has enlightened us thus far just as we turn into 
the reception-room or presence-chamber, where, 
seated and cushioned in state is the master of 
the house, and where also are assembled all the 
notables of the Greek persuasion residing in the 
town. The host rises to receive us with the 
dignity of an old baron; the rest of the guests 
rise also; and we are beckoned to seats of honor 
on either side of the bridegroom’s father. When 
seated, we exchange low salaams with every in- 
dividual in the company, commencing with the 
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host and finishing with the three musicians, who 
are seated in the centre of the room. Our 
friend Meshak has joined this latter group, and 
being an amateur vocalist himself, he thinks to 
surprise (which he certainly does) and delight 
us (wherein he signally fails) by the exhibition 
of his talents, later in the evening. 

Every few minutes fresh arrivals are making 
their appearance; some of these are invited 
guests, but the majority are sans facon people, 
who, hearing the music and firing, very coolly 
walk in and occupy any vacant seat they can 
find, and are as much at their ease, apparently, 
as the master of the house. Each fresh arrival 
salaams, and has to be salaamed to, which is a 
rather fatiguing procees, considering the num- 
bers that are pouring in; and as this mode of 
salutation has to be repeated after every cup of 
coffee, the process becomes absolutely annoying. 

During this interval, the court-yard of the 
house has been the scene of perpetual turmoil 
and noise. Seated in groups of from ten to 
twenty, with a flambeau attached to an iron 
prong driven into the ground in the centre of 
them, are the peasantry and day-laborers of the 
neighborhood. Each group is supplied with a 
derbekier, or species of drum, generally fabri- 
cated by a piece of parchment drawn tightly 
across the mouth of an old water-jar, which, if 
it is not musical, serves at least to emit sound; 
and as noise seems to be one of the chief enjoy- 
ments of this class of people, their object is 
manifestly attained. Whilst one man hammers 
away at this derbekier, half a dozen shout out 
some uncouth song, and all the others keep time 
by clapping their hands together. Now and 
then an agile youth, starting into the centre of 
the group, goes through the wild but measured 
paces of the Bedouin dance. And soon the 
walls of the court-yard, the street-door, and the 
street itself, present one dense mass of human 
beings. Ever and anon, as some more fortunate 
youth outshines the others in the torturous evo- 
lutions of the dance, the ladies evince their satis- 
faction by giving utterance to repeated warra- 
wurra-wurras—a species of cheer which they 
produce by striking the forefinger rapidly against 
the under lip, whilst they scream at the highest 
pitch of their voices, 

Presently several frantic-looking men’ seize 
upon their muskets and fire a feu-de-joie, which 
is as startling as it sometimes proves dangerous ; 
for they are not particular to a shade as to where 
they point the guns, and it sometimes occurs, in 
the hurry of the moment, that ramrods are neg- 
lected, and, unless fired into the air, might trans- 
fix some unhappy individual by the leg or arm 
to the nearest wall. Moreover, the fire-arms 
they carry are not of the most recent construc- 
tion, and as the loudness of the report is every 





thing, they not unfrequently overload, and con- 
sequently burst the gun. On the present occa- 
sion, however, we are happily exempted from 
such calamities. 

At length there is a general stir outside; and 
we see the mass nearest to the door making way 
left and right, much to the detriment of each 
other’s shoeless feet. The drums and the singing 
are silenced, conversation is hushed, and all per- 
sons in-doors and out-doors rise to their feet. 
The host walks out into the yard, just as the 
Greek bishop and sundry Greek priests enter at 
the street door. The greetings are profoundly 
respectful; the old bishop dispenses a benedic- 
tion as he passes through the throng, and walks 
straight up to the seat of honor prepared for 
him at the further end of the room; the priests 
disperse themselves amongst the company, and 
in a few minutes the conversation flows on as 
usual. 

Outside, however, there is is no more singing 
and dancing; those who have fired off their 
crazy muskets are busy loading them again; the 
derbekier owners sling them over their shoulders; 
old flags and gaudy handkerchiefs, are fastened 
to long poles; the spectators file out of the door, 
the mob in the street having already dispersed ; 
and presently the guests en masse rise (with the 
exception of ourselves, the priests and bishop, 
who remain with the host,) and walk into the 
street, where they form a procession; and, 
headed by the musicians and flag-bearers, they 
move off amidst the shouts and acclamations of 
small children and old women, who eventually 
bring up the rear-guard. They are going to 
fetch the bride. 

During their absence on this errand, the bride- 
groom, who has hitherto been sitting in an ob- 
scure corner, dressed in ordinary every-day 
attire, is led out of the room by the shubeeni 
(bridesman) into an adjoining apartment, where 
he is duly enrobed in full bridal costume, and 
then conducted back again to a seat near the 
bishop, where he sits like an automaton for a 
half hour or more. Meanwhile the ladies of the 
household are very full of bustle and activity. 
In the first place, they carry in a deal table, 
which they place in the centre of the room; this 
table is then covered with a very gay cloth, and 
on it are placed two candlesticks, with large 
wax tapers in them, ready lit, together with 
other articles required for the coming ceremony. 
The shubeeni goes to a wooden recess, and open- 
ing it, fetches out a couple of very gay crowns, 
made of gilt paper and artificial flowers; and 
these are placed on either side of the bishop’s 
prayer-book. All arrangements being com- 
pleted, we began to understand that the table is 
to serve as an altar, and that the marriage cere- 
mony will be performed in that room. 
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In this interval the procession has reached the | where there were hundreds on the previous 
bride’s house, and, after a mock combat with the | evening. We find the bride, apparently quite a 
bride’s father, who refuses to give her up without | child in years, seated in the centre of the room, 
an additional dowry, she is brought away in | still attired in her bridal costume. Before her 
triumph, seated upon a gayly caparisoned horse, | is a large open trunk, into which all the gifts, 
and covered from head to foot with a thick red | with the donors’ names attached, have been 
veil, plentifully spangled with golden stars. Be-| bundled. By her side stands the shubeeni, who 
hind her, supported on the backs of a couple of | has removed her veil; in front are seated a row 
donkeys, or carried on the heads of women, are | of friends, singing and clapping their hands; 
the boxes supposed to contain her ¢rousseau and | while behind and around are a posse of inquisi- 
all her jewelry, with the occasional addition of | tive old women, ready to applaud eyery separate 
cushions, counterpanes, and other bedding ma- | gift as it is brought to light. After we have 
terial. It very often happens that nothing bet- | saluted the bride and taken our seats, the expo- 
; ter than a number of empty boxes follow the poor | sition commences. 
bride; but of this the spectators are naturally ‘*Here,’”’ cries the shubeeni, holding up a very 
ignorant, and as the women amuse themselves by | gay silk jacket, embroidered all over, ‘‘is the 
singing laudatory encomiums upon the supposed | gift of the munificent Howajah Abdul hock 
‘contents, enumerating article by article, the de- | Manassy to the Aroose (bride), the daughter of 
ception passes undiscovered. the Howajah Yusuff: may she live long to wear 

; The bride and the procession reach the bride- | it to the admiration of all Latakia.” 
i groom’s house amidst an uproar that is wholly Hereupon the old women give a deafening 
indescribable. The former, however, is straight- | wurra-wurra, and a professional extemporizer 
way conducted to the altar; the bridegroom is | sings a laudatory verse in honor of the donor. 
placed beside her, the priests put incense into | Then the shubeeni takes up the next article, and 
their censers and light them, the bishop takes up | the same scene is transacted, varying in empha- 
his post, the bridesman and bridesmaid fall into | sis according to the value of the gifts, which are 
theirs, every voice is hushed, and the ceremony | as numerous as they are various. Some have 
commences. Presently the crowns are placed | given portions of clothing, some caps, some 
upon the heads of the young couple; then they | slippers, some trumpery jewelry; and the rest 
are three times changed from each other’s heads; | comprises articles of grocery, sweetmeats, and 
then they drink three sips out of a tumbler of | toys; there is even a couple of live chickens, 
wine; then the priests, the bishop, the brides- | with legs tied together, and which flutter and 
maid and bridesman, and the young couple, join | screech most discordantly. When the shubeeni 
hands and move slowly round the altar three | comes to our own particular gifts, he even sur- 
times, all chanting the while. The bishop be- | passes himself in eloquence, and the extempo- 
stows his blessing, a shower of bonbons and | rizer adds a distich or two, the last words of 
small coins descend, and the ceremony is ended. | which are rather ominous, and sound alarmingly 
The bride is led into an adjoining room and en- | like bucksheesh (an application for a gratuity). 
throned for the remainder of the evening; din- | Even Meshak has added his mite, and has pre- 
ner is served and discussed, the amusements | sented the bride with a corkscrew. It was of 
recommence, and it is long past midnight before | no use to him, and it proves a perfect puzzle to 
the guests retire, each man, according to his | the shubeeni, who has never seen or heard of 
means, leaving some trifling gift in the hand of | such a thing, and is utterly at a loss how to de- 
the shubeeni, who to-morrow will publicly deli- | scribe it. 

ver these gifts to the bride. The gifts are all distibuted; and as we walk 

The next day at noon, accordingly, we repair | home, musing on the levity with which the grave 
to the scene of yesterday’s festivities. Appear- | responsibilities of married life have been entered 
ances are very altered now; the yard and all | upon, the extemporizer waylays us at the nearest 
the rooms have been well scoured and swept out, | street corner and extorts the price of his eulo- 

and there are barely a dozen guests assembled | giums, 
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a THOR AND THE GIANTS. 


Ir happened, in the early ages of the world, ; Raska, were wandering about from place to place 
that the god Thor and his two male companions, | in search of adventures. One day, after they 
Thialfi and Loki, and his female companion, | had been walking many miles, they found them- 
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selves, about night-fall, in a great open country 
which seemed all waste, and silent, and solitary. 
However, after much wandering, they lit upon 
a vast empty house, and entering the gate, which 
was of so prodigious a size that it occupied one 
whole side of the building, slept there soundly 
for a time. But, in the middle of the night, 
there came upon them a sound of roaring, as 
when the sea-waves wrestle with the winds on 
the wild northern shores. And the walls of the 
house were violently shaken therewith, and the 
earth quaked beneath them, and the caverns in 
some mountains nigh at hand gave back the 
sound in a very strange and ghostly fashion. So 
Thor’s three companions crept into a side cham- 
ber for safety; but Thor caught up his heavy 
mallet, wherewith he had slain many great giants 
and wild beasts, and other strange creatures, 
and stood at the entry until the noise ceased, 
and the echoes sickened and died among the 
mountains. After this the four companions 
slept quietly until morning. 

Now, when the light began to dawn, Thor 
walked out, and lo! he saw coming toward him 
a giant very grim and terrible, whose height and 
breadth were marvelous to behold. And Thor 
said to this giant, (whose snoring during the 
night was what they had heard,) ‘‘ What is thy 
name?” The giant told him his name was 
Skrymer. ‘ But,” he added, ‘‘I need not ask 
thy name, for I know thou art the god Thor.” 
He then asked Thor if he had seen his glove 
lying about. Thor said he had not; but, anon, 
the giant stretched forth his hand, and took up 
the house wherein they had been sleeping, as any 
ordinary man might a bird cage; and then Thor 
perceived that that was the giant’s glove, and 
not a mansion, as he had supposed; and that 
the side chamber in which his companions had 
taken refuge was the thumb. But, presently, 
agreeing that they would all join company, Thor 
threw his wallet over his shoulder, and they set 
out. They passed through many strange countries, 
and over greatrugged mountains, and across val- 
leys, and through black forests of oak and pine 
trees, where the wild creatures leapt up from their 
lairs and secret dwellings, and fled before them 
ike gusts of wind. But every place was soli- 
tary and deserted, as far as human creatures 
were concerned; and the land appeared as if it 
slept under enchantment, and the silence that 
drooped heavily over all things seemed to sing 
and whisper in their ears. 

And so they marched all day till night came 
round again, and they found themselves in a 
deep forest: wherefore, and because of the 
darkness, they laid them down beneath the trees, 
and rested. Presently, Thor essayed to undo 
his wallet, but could not; and, being enraged at 
the giant (whom he accused in his mind of 





having tampered with the knots), he seized his 
mallet, and launched it at Skrymir’s head. But 
Skrymir only turned in his sleep, and asked, 
‘*What leaf has fallen on me?” Then Thor, 
answering nothing, went beneath an oak tree, 
and tried to sleep; and his three companions 
also retired under the shelter of overhanging 
branches, and fell straightway into deep repose, 
But sleep came not to the weary eyelids of 
Thor; for the snoring of the giant, as on the 
previous night, made such gusty clamors up and 
down the dark avenues of the wood, that it was 
as if a tempest had hurtled round the place. 
And Thor lay listening to the horrible riot, 
and the no less horrible echoes, that leapt 
up barking from the black distances, as if 
the hell-wolf Fenrir were there with a thou- 
sand throats; and anon his heart swelled with- 
in him with the greatness of his wrath, and 
he wished that Skrymir were in the lowest pit 
of Niflheim, (abode of anguish.) And in the 
midst of his wrath he rose, and, nigh blind with 
passion, dashed his mallet into the giant’s skull, 
insomuch that it sank up to the handle. But 
Skrymer only turned as before, and cried, 
‘“*What grain of dust has fallen on my head?” 
Whereupon Thor, being utterly astounded, went 
back beneath the oak; and, watching the giant 
till he was asleep again, essayed once more to 
crush his skull to dust. Grasping his mallet 
with both hands till the knuckles became white, 
he launched the weapon at Skrymer’s head, as 
if it had been a thunderbolt out of Valhalla; 
but the giant only rose to his feet, and called out, 
‘¢ The feather of some small bird has dropt upon 
my cheek.” Then, perceiving it was day, he 
forbore to lie down again; and, telling Thor and 
his three companions that they were not far from 
the city of Utgard, he gave them a few words of 
advice. ‘‘If you think of going thither,” he 
said, ‘I would recommend you not to be too 
forward or self-confident; for the followers of 
Utgard-Loki are all giants like myself, and will 
not brook the insolence of little fellows like you. 
Your way to the city lies eastward: for myself, 
my road is to the north, beyond those rocks in 
the far distance.”” And, bidding them farewell, 
he vanished away in the thickest part of the 
wood. 

Now, as soon as he was gone, the four com- 
panions went their way, and came at last, about 
noon, to a wide plain, in the middle whereof they 
beheld the city of which the giant had spoken, 
with many fair towers and palaces, and all shut 
in with a wall and a great gate. And, when 
they came to the gate, they crept between the 
bars, which were very wide apart, and, entering 
the city, beheld dwellings that were like the 
cliffs of the Northern Sea for height and mas- 
siveness, and men whose heads were exalted like 
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the roofs of temples, and children that were 
digger than the men of other lands. Then Thor 
and his followers wext into the king’s palace, 
and saluted the king, who regarded them with a 
scornful smile, and said to his courtiers, ‘‘ That 
stripling there must be Thor.”’ Turning to the 
god, he asked, ‘‘ What feats can you and your 
male friends perform? for we allow no one to 
stay here who cannot surpass all men in prow- 
ess.”” Then Loki said he could eat faster than 
any one, and Thialfi said he could vanquish the 
whole worid in running. But, upon being put 
to the trial, they were both defeated; for the 
adversary of Loki, who was called Logi, con- 
sumed not merely the flesh that was set before 
them, but the bones too, which Loki could in 
no wise compass; and Thialfi could not at all 
keep pace witha young man named Hugi, against 
whom he was matched. 

Then the king commanded Thor to give him 
some proof of those great powers for which he 
was renowned among all the nations of the earth, 
So Thor replied that he would drink with any 
man in that company. Whereupon the cup- 
bearer, filling a large horn to the brim, gave it 
to Thor; and the king commanded him to empty 
it at a draught. Then Thor raised it to, his 
mouth, and drank long and mightily, even such 
a draught as the sons of Bor might have taken 
after the great labor of fashioning the heavens 
and the earth from the body of Ymir; but when 
he had done, he seemed scarcely to have drunk 
a single drop. At this, the king taunted him, 
and bade him try again, and do better; and he 
drank till his breath failed him and his ribs ached. 
Yet still the liquor was scarcely diminished, and 
wonder and wrath strove within him for the 
mastery, and his face was a battle-field of pas- 
sions. 

‘Why, how now, Thor?” cried the king, his 
visage wrinkling with laughter ‘as he spoke. 
‘‘Thou mayst be a mighty man among the gods; 
but thou,art a small man here.. Yet try once 
more ere thou quite despairest.”” And Thor 
clutched again at the cup, and drank till his 
sides collapsed with the vehement in-drawing of 
his breath; but, as the liquor still seemed near 
the top, he resolved to give up the attempt. So 
all the courtiers declared that he was worsted. 

‘* You shall next try to lift my cat from the 
ground,” said the king; and, as he spoke, a 
great black cat came leaping into the hall. 
Then Thor advanced scornfully toward the cat, 
thinking to lift her with a single hand; but, 
though he strained all his sinews, he could only 
raise one paw. So he was again declared to be 
vanquished ; and his choler was roused mightily, 
and his face grew white with rage. But, sceing 
all the people laughing at him, he spoke out, 
and said, ‘‘ Let me see who will wrestle with me 





in my wrath” And the king answered, ‘‘ Thou 
art so poor a hand in all feats of strength and 
skill, that none of my men would condescend to 
wrestle with thee; but let some one bring hither 
my nurse, Hela. The old crone will do well 
enough to encounter the god Thor.” And there 
entered into the hall a haggard old woman, 
and she was as thin as any leaf in autumn-tide, 
and her head was a skull, very ghastly and 
amazing to look at. Thor wrestled with her 
valiantly and long; but at last the old woman 
brought him upon one knee. So Thor was once 
more branded with defeat; and he gnawed his 
lips with vexation. 

However, they all supped richly together, and 
next day the king took his guests beyond the 
gates, and said to Thor, ‘‘You are indeed a 
mighty one; for, ever since you met with me, 
you have been under enchantment. But I must 
now make all things plain unto you. Know, 
then, first of all, that I am the giant Skrymir, 
whom you met in the desert, where, by the se- 
cret power of my spells, I fastened your wallet 
with a magic chain, so that the knot thereof was 
impossible to be untied. Secondly, when, in the 
forest, you thought you smote me with your 
mallet, you did in truth but smite a great rock 
which lieth thereabout, but which you could not 
perceive, because of the enchantment I had put 
upon you; and, when you pass that way again, 
you will behold three narrow valleys in the rock, 
which were caused by the blows of your mallet. 
So with your companions in their trials of skill 
in my palace. It was no wonder that Loki 
could not vanquish Logi, or that Thialfi should 
have been beaten by Hugi; for both the victors 
were spirits. Logi was a Devouring Flame, 
Hugi was Thought. As for yourself, the horn 
which you essayed to empty, reached at one end 
even to the great main of waters itself; and, 
when you next go by the sea-side, you will see 
that the ocean is marvelously diminished. The 
cat whose paw you lifted from the ground was 
no cat, but the great Midgard Serpent, which 
encompasseth all this earth. Strong was our 
terror when we saw you drag that old snake so 
high toward heaven that scarcely could he main- 
tain his coils about the world. Lastly, it was 
truly amazing that the haggard woman could 
only bring you upon one knee; for know, O 
son of the gods! it was Death you wrestled 
with.” 

Then Thor marveled greatly, and wrath was 
strong within him, and he poised his mallet with 
a view to launching it at the head of the king; 
but the giant and the city had vanished, and no- 
thing was about but a great solitude, and the 
grass grew rank and wild all round. 

And so the four companions went silently on 
their way, thinking of many things. 
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A FLORENTINE ADVENTURE, 





BY N. W. TAYLOR ROOT. 





Dott weather is—dull weather, anywhere. 
The remark is slightly axiomatic, but not with- 
out some degree of force. Dampness of long 
duration becomes desperately dismal, and a long 
‘‘easterly storm” will try the temper of the 
mildest man. The gentle, sleep-compelling roar 
of rain at night makes pleasant lulluby music, 
once in awhile, but when, for days and nights 
together, the rain beats with continuous racket, 
or drips with ceaseless drizzle; when confine- 


ment grows more and more tedious, and despe-- 


rate sallies out result ina steamy moistness of 
garments, and a blue solution of bad temper and 
bile; when business is interrupted, amusements 
prevented, engagements frustrated, and irksome 
idleness forced upon one; when, to culminate 
the accumulation of annoyances, a tenacious 
torment of an influenza clinches nose and throat, 
and a dismal mist of hypochondria lowers over 
the mind, then— 

Such a ‘spell of weather,” and such an ill- 
ness, I once experienced in Florence. The two 
combined had enabled me to sympathize with 
Silvio Pellico, whose narrative of prison-life I 
was then studying as a text-book. That I might 
the more easily acquire la bella lingua, I had 
eschewed English, whether spoken or written, 
and now, in my confiement, I had no friends to 
call upon me, or books to amuse me. I was 
hardly up to an appreciation of Dante, and had 
it not been for Il Decamerone and my excellent, 
motherly old landlady, I might have yielded to 
‘‘the dismals,” and sent for a pan of charcoal ; 
as it was, I became ennuyé and forlorn. At last, 
after having exhausted la padrona’s stock of sto- 
ries, and being tired of trying to appreciate Boc- 
caccio’s humor by the aid of grammar and dic- 
tionary, I concluded to break my vow and send 
Carlo to the circulating library for an English 
book. 

There are always so many foreigners in Flo- 


rence, stationary or migratory, that two circu- 


lating libraries, respectably supplied with French, 
German and English literature, are well sup- 
ported. The censorship is not strict in regard 
to foreign publications, and one may find at 
these librerias, almost all of the standard and 
recent works of the best writers. 

My directions to Carlo were to bring me any 
thing of Dickens’ or Lever’s, and, to my delight, 
he returned with ‘‘ Roland Cashel,” almost the 
only one of the delightful, dashing and decidedly 
improbable stories ‘‘by the Author of Harry 





Lorrequer,” which I had not then read. Assunta 
had carried out the tea-tray, and brought in my 
brilliant little ‘‘ modarateur’”’ lamp, and I soon 
settled myself into my old college attitude for 
reading—heels higher than head—and forgot the 
dismals while admiring the bold sketches of 
Trish character in which the story abounds. Not 
till after the bell of the Torre Vecchio had struck 
the smallest hour, did I leave Roland, implicated 
in the snares of the rascal, Vinton, and I was 
thinking of bed and looking forward to find how 
many pages of pleasure remained for the next 
day, when my eye rested on a line or two of dis- 
tinct and beautifully written manuscript, on the 
ultimate fly-leaf: 

*‘Another year to be endured of captivity; 
another year of slavery and shame! 

Jan. Ist, 185-. Paliano. Emity.”’ 

I might only have smiled in melancholy pity 
at this romantically doleful lamentation of the 
unfortunate ‘‘ Emily,” had I not chanced to no- 
tice the date, which was only two days old. I 
was startled into a degree of interest as I thought 
how recently some weary hand, guided by weep- 
ing eyes, might have penciled the sad complaint, 
and the interest grew as I found myself wonder- 
ing whether the fair plaintiff might be in joke 
or in earnest, whether it might be the fly-leaf 
scribbling of a careless girl, written to mystify 
the next reader, or the actual sighing of some 
prisoned heart, !onging to be free. The writing 
was English, as I knew by the peculiarly angu- 
lar and leaning lines which Englishwomen affect, 
and the niceties of punctuation betrayed an edu- 
cated mind in this victim of grief—if victim she 
might be. 

I am not romantic or credulous, yet somehow,,. 
as I became more and more deeply interested in 

y wonderings and conjectures, I inclined to the 
belief that these sad words were the real lament 
of some sad heart, either purposely or involun- 
tarily written out. ‘‘And purposely!” 1 ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘ or she would not have given 
the date, and the address—for ‘ Paliano’ must 
be the name of her place of suffering. Where’s. 
Paliano ?” 

The word echoed around the dome of my 
bump of memory, but found no resting-place 
with any kindred name or fact. It must be the: 
name of some palazzo or villa, in or near the city, 
thought I;, but there’s no use troubling my head 
about it any longer to-night, to-morrow I'll 
make inquiries. 
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And so I went to bed, and dreamed: dreamed 
of perilous achievements made in attempting the 
rescue of a certain fair-haired damsel, impri- 
soned in a lofty tower, dressed (I, not the dam- 
sel,) in a coat of mail, and armed like the errant 
knights of old. 

As I stirred the sugar in my cup of caffe e latte 
at breakfast, next morning, a bright thought 
flashed among the misty memories of the won- 
derments of the previous evening, and the dream- 
land adventures of the night. ‘‘Go at once to 
the library, and ask who returned the book! 
and why didn’t you think of that before?” So 
immediately after breakfast I enveloped myself 
in Mackintosh and scarf, and in spite of the 
‘* Dio mios” and affectionate warnings of my 
kind old landlady, sallied out into the rain, and 
hurried across the river to Via Maggio, where 
was the library, and the probable solution of my 
mystery. But on the way my common sense 
assailed me with a few mild remarks upon the 
wild-goose chase I was starting on: I, a sick 
man, exposing my precious health in the rain, 
to discover—what, whom ? 

‘¢ She may {be a discontented nursery-maid, 
engaged for a two years’ tour on the continent, 
and longing to get back to the neighborhood of 
the Guards’ Barracks, in London; or a romantic 
governess; or a disappointed artist in hair, 
tired of an engagement with a tyrannical mis- 
tress ; or—” 

‘Never mind the continuance of your kind 
suggestions,” said I to my Mentor; “I am 
started now, and determined to pursue the wild- 
goose to this library. If I can learn nothing 
there, I will give it up, stop at the apothecary’s 
on my way back, get another dose of medicine, 
and go home to report of my warmth, and get 
rid of my cold. Andiamo, Common Sense!” 

I entered the little book-shop, and waited, 
rather impatiently, for the little German girl— 
who dispensed literature and smiles to the 
foreign residents—to finish a flirtation with an 
Austrian lieutenant. As soon as he had gone, I 
begged the favor of examining her entry-book, 
that I might see, I said, if a friend of mine was 
yet in town, and learn his address. The book 
was graciously placed at my disposal, and I hur- 
riedly turned to the entries for ‘‘ Jan. ist,” and 
there found that “‘ Roland Cashel” had been re- 
turned and checked opposite the name of ‘‘ Gio- 
vanni Bettini,” who had paid his dues, with- 
drawn his deposit, and thus, seemingly, ceased 
to draw books from the library. As I peered 
disappointedly along the dark path of the bird I 
was pursuing, my face must have indicated the 
dissatisfaction with which I regarded my dis- 
covery, and Katrina kindly offered the remark : 

“Can I assist the gentleman?” Whereupon 
I hastily determined to confide a part, at least, 





of my errand to the little librarian(ess), and 
question her about this Giovanni, who, I was 
sure, had drawn books in his own name, for my 
incognita, ‘‘Emily.” Katrina was not indis- 
posed to assist in a mystery, but she regretted 
very much that all she could tell me of this 
Giovanni was that he was a servant, in rather 
shabby livery, who had drawn English books 
for several months, by written orders, and had 
recently paid up and withdrawn the twenty 
francs deposit, which I knew before; and, that 
was all. She referred me to several of the books 
which had been drawn and returned, some of 
which were then on the shelves. These were 
the Lever stories, ‘‘ Hood’s Prose and Verse,” 
the works of Dickens and Thackeray, and such 
books of ‘light reading.” I examined the 


| Hood. There was no writing on any of the 


margins or fly-leaves, but I found many verses 
marked, especially in ‘‘The Bridge of Sighs ;”’ 
and there was an ‘‘E”’ at the bottom of that 
page which corresponded with the writing of the 
original lament which had so much excited my 
curiosity and interest. 

Common sense, at this juncture, claimed the 
fulfillment of my agreement to abandon the 
chase, if no discoveries of importance should be 
made at the library; and so I turned slowly 
back. But before I left, I bargained with Ka- 
trina to make inquiries of Giovanni, in the event 
of his coming again, and to report to me imme- 
diately, if she should learn the whereabouts of 
his mistress. And so I turned away from hope 
and Via Maggio, and betook myself to my rooms 
and my doses. 

Within the following twenty-four hours, my 
influenza and the spell of weather seemed to 
have run their length. On the next afternoon 
the blue sky, nowhere bluer and clearer than in 
Italy, domed the beautiful city of Florence, and, 
glad of the opportunity to take a walk with 
safety to my tender lungs, I sallied out and 
joined the throng of promenaders along the 
Lung’ Arno. The course I took brought me at 
last, into the famous ‘‘Square of the Grand 
Duke,” where congregate the idlers of the city, 
where mountebanks display their childish shows, 
and quacks heal incurable diseases and pull the 
stubbornest teeth, at the rate of ‘‘un’ pavola”’ 
the patient. Here also is the post-office, through 
the grated windows of which I had often re- 
ceived the disappointing reply, ‘‘ Vienie, Signore.” 
As I passed along with the slow stream of idling 
promenaders, I stopped with them for a moment, 
at the corner where the huge play-bills announce, 
with capitals and superlatives, the opera for the 
evening, the play at the theatre in ‘‘ Cucumber 
street,” or the Punch and Judy show at the 
garden without the walls. No wonder I stopped 
longer and read more carefully than the others, 
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when my eyes became fixed on one gaudy pla- 


card, headed “‘Paliano.” With eager interest I 
read the announcement that, for the eighteenth 
evening, ‘‘the Guerra family” would delight the 
honorable citizens of Florence with their won- 
derful feats of horsemanship and acrobatic skill, 
at ‘‘the Paliano.” Among the names of favorite 
riders, I looked long and intently at that of 
‘*La Signorina Inglesa, la famosa Emilia,” who 
was announced as prepared once more to “‘as- 
tonish a generous public with her wonderful 
management of her fiery Arab stallion.” 

‘‘Miss Emily, the famous English equestrian!” 
Can this be the Emily of my mystery! With a 
sense of relief at the seeming progress of a sin- 
gle step in the pursuit of the unknown victim, 
the curiosity which common sense had compel- 
led me to bury ignominiously, arose to new life 
and strength; and I turned from the corner, 
determined to visit the Paliano that evening, 
and try to learn whether the ‘‘ Emilia” of the 
play-bill had connection in any way with the 
‘*Emily” of my romance. 

Common sense ventured a poke or two at me 
on my way home. 

‘¢ Aha! Grand discovery! So your Emily will 
prove to be a circus rider in distress! Oh haste 
to the rescue! Seize the fleetest horse from the 
ring—perchance the Arab barb—and bear her 
triumphantly from her captivity! Don Quixote 
himself never laid lance in rest in a worthier 
cause !” 

But I had arrived at that state of interest in 
the mystery when ridicule could have no effect 
upon me. I would submit to no compromise 
with common sense. If ‘‘ Emilia’ should prove 
to be “Emily ;” if she were compelled to re- 
main against her will with uncongenial associ- 
ates; if escape were possible and I could assist 
her to accomplish it; then my strength and 
skill should be as entirely hers, as were my sym- 
pathies. I had heard of the excellence of the 
Guerra company from one of my friends, who 
had often enlarged on the beauty of the girls, 
the skill of the riders, and the humor of the 
clowns ; he had urged me to visit their displays, 
but I had refused, for the reason that the sports 
of ‘‘the ring’ had never been attractive to me. 
But now I was ali impatience for the evening, 
and, at an early hour, started for the “ Paliano.”’ 

‘“‘The Paliano” was a name recently given to 
a new theatre, partly finished, which was given 
up for the season to the exhibitions of the cir- 
cus company. The parquette was used for the 
ring, the stage for the ballet and tight-rope per- 
formances, and the boxes, which were nearly 
enough completed to be comfortably occupied, 
were devoted to the accommodation of the specta- 
tors. Perhaps I should say, for the information 
of readers not familiar with European theatres, 








that in them, there are seldom the open galleries 
which are peculiar to American audience rooms: 
instead of these, five or six tiers of separate 
‘**boxes” surround the parquette. This affords 
fewer sittings than our plan, but on some ac- 
counts is preferable to our more gregarious 
arrangements. 

To be as near the stage as possible, I took a 
stage- box, and that I might be free to watch the 
proceedings undisturbed, I secured the sole oc- 
cupancy. I was early, yet the boxes were 
already nearly all occupied, and the orchestra, 
a good one, was playing the “Quartette in the 
Rigoletto,” an opera of immense popularity at 
that time among the Florentines. I had been 
seated but a few minutes when I was recognized 
and saluted by an acquaintance, who was stand- 
ing with others in the space near the entrance 


to the ring. O’Haro was a fine specimen of the 


young Irish gentleman, a capital fellow, and a 
friend who had done me a service. Rather 
against my will, I returned his bow, and al- 
though at any other time I should have enjoyed 
his society, at present I was unwilling to en- 
courage his advances. Yet I knew that I could 
not, with common politeness, refuse to invite 
him to join me, so I beckoned to him to come to 
my box. He had scarcely entered, when, with 
a flourish of trumpets, the “‘Grand Entry” was 
made by the whole company, and I joined my 
friend in admiring the excellence of the horses 
and the general appointments of the company. 
My glass was of course directed—as were a 
hundred others, among the fair riders, but the 
other lookers on were admirers, while I was in- 
spired only by a curiosity to find some one 
among them to personify my “Emily.” After 
various mazy evolutions, the cavalcade began to 
leave the ring, when the horse of the last lady- 
rider—a beautiful and spirited animal, reared 
and plunged most furiously, threatening to throw 
his rider, who yet managed him with grace and 
skill. 

“See how well she reins him—that English 
girl—the last !”” exclaimed O’Hara. 

‘‘Is she English?” I inquired carelessly, yet 
thrilling at the thought that this was the one 
whom I sought. 

‘« Yes: and the prettiest girl and best rider in 
the company. This is the “Emilia” whom all 
Florence is crazy about.” 

‘¢ But the company is Italian, is it not?” 

‘‘Mainly; but there are German girls among 
them, and a Frenchman or two, beside this 
Englishwoman,” replied O’Hara, who seemed 
well informed as to the state of affairs. 

«« Who ig she?” I asked. 

‘No one knows,” said he; “she delights, it 
would seem, to remain mysteriously unknown, 
and repels all attempts at acquaintance. That 
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tall Austrian officer opposite, and a young 
Italian nobleman, they say, are rivals in attempt- 
ing to gain her good will. Report has it that 
they have already fought one duel for her, and 
that neither has az yet received a word or a 
smile.” 

It may easily be believed that my interest in 
the Incognita, who was, I was sure, no other 
than the Emily of my pursuit, was reduplicating 
itself at every word of myfriend. It is she, said 
I to common sense; and the character which is 
given her of determined isolation amid her dis- 
agreeable surroundings, is such an one as her 
sad, despairing lament demands, 

I had not yet seen her face distinctly, and so 
I waited anxiously for her reappearance. I 
could scarcely endure the sight of the ‘bold 
riding” which followed, yet I dissembled my im- 


patience and entertained my guest as politely as* 


Icould. At length the ring-master announced 
‘‘La Signorina Emilia,” and she dashed into 
the ring upon the same horse which she rode be- 
fore. It was a beautiful bay, one of the best 
horses I had ever seen. It was her own, O’Hara 
said, and no one could manage him but herself. 
But my attention was less upon the horse than 
his rider. She was dressed in a well-fitting 
habit of black velvet, the jacket trimmed with 
gold; a black, richly plumed hat was worn 
jauntily on her head; and I had full view, with 
my glass, of every feature. I will not describe 
her beauty ; the description would read too much 
like that of every story-teller, who magnifies, of 
course, the attractions of his heroine. It shall 
be enough to say that she was really beautiful. 
Her features were decidedly English; her com- 
plexion purely blonde; her figure was tall and 
erect, and she sat her horse likea queen. I be- 
gan to feel premonitory symptoms of something 
beyond mere admiration. 

‘What! Fall in love with a circus-girl!” 
said common sense. _ 

She is not a common circus-rider, replied I, 
Remember her literary taste; O’Hara’s story of 
her purity. See her face; she does not wear 
that sickly smile so invariably smirked by stage- 
girls; she looks pure and noble. I cannot ex- 
plain the mystery of her being here, but I am 
sure that she remains against her will, sur- 
rounded by hateful associates and admirers. 
No wonder that she longs to escape. Has she no 
friends ? 

These were a few of my exclamatory thoughts 
as I watched the surprising movements of grace 
and skill through which she conducted the well- 
trained and willing, yet spirited animal, over 
which she had such control that one hesitated 
almost whether to give the greater praise to the 
horse or to his mistress. 

The display was brilliant and brief. Witha 





sudden whirl, she had leaped the barrier like a 
flash, and before the spectators had time to re- 
alize the vanishment or to express their surprise 
and applause, had disappeared through the cur- 
tained entrance beneath the stage. There rose 
such ‘‘ thunders of applause’’ as only an Italian 
audience can roll up to the dome of a theatre. 
She was recalled, leaped again within the ring, 
and as her horse bent his graceful neck at the 
moment of her parting bow, I dropped my glass 
and shouted ‘‘ Brava! Bravissima!’’ with the 
maddest of them. 

‘*But you must see her in the ballet,” said 
O’Hara. ‘*You are another of her admirers, I 
see. Wait and experience what it is to be be- 
witched with beauty. For me, you must excuse 
me. I shall pay my devoirs at the box of the 
fair Clothilde yonder. She is less fair, but 
kinder than the impossible Emilia. Bon soir, 
mon ami !” 

I was glad to be alone with my thoughts; and 
to relieve the ennui of waiting for the ballet, I 
retired to the back of my box—neglecting the 
enchantments of the other Amazons, the won- 
ders of the acrobats, the jokes of the clowns, 
and passed the hour in planning how to approach 
the object of my earnest sympathies, the pri- 
soner of a mystery which I was resolved to 
penetrate with the sincerest offers of every as- 
sistance in my power to give. A hundred plans 
—none worth mentioning, proposed themselves 
to my excited imagination. The delicate insin- 
uations of common sense fell almost unheeded 
upon my mental ear. To every argument of 
sense or better judgment, even to those of cau- 
tion—a guardian spirit to whose presence I am 
seldom blind or deaf—I urged the assertion that 
I was possessed with a conviction, the result of 
thought and observation, that ‘‘ Emilia’ was 
‘« Emily,” that she was pure and noble, that she 
wished to escape from her necessarily disagree- 
able surroundings—no matter how she came 
there! and that, in spite of warnings, I was de- 
termined to— ‘‘Rush to the rescue,’ whis- 
pered sense, in ridicule. ‘‘Ay! to the rescue!” 
I exclaimed in so audjble a voice that I was 
startled from my reverie. At that moment I 
noticed that the ring was empty, and that the 
foot-lights of the stage were blazing. The bal- 
let was about to commence. Soon the curtain 
rose, displaying the girls of the troupe, grouped 
gracefully, standing on tip-toe, waiting for the 
first burst of the music. It came, and away 
they whirled into all the intricacies of an ap- 
proved French ballet. Of course she was 
among them, the queen of them all, in form and 
grace. I had seen more skillful dancing, but 
had never admired a more beautiful dancer. 
From my favorable position I could see every 
movement, and even without my glass, could 
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study her features and their expression. She 
preserved that same calm and almost sad look 
which I had noticed in the ring. While the 
other dancers wreathed their faces with the pre- 
scribed smile, she alone seemed heedless of ad- 
miration. She did not neglect her part, but the 
very carlessness with which she looked and 
moved, added to the attractions which her 
striking figure and lovely face created. O’Hara 
was right. I was rapidly learning what it was 
to be bewitched. 

I noticed in the figure of the dance that ata 
certain moment, often recurring, the right of 
the line of dancers rested near my box, and that 
Emelia held the extreme. So near did she come 
to the front of my box that her scarf almost 
touched me. I had hardly time to think of the 
opportunity this gave me to speak to her, or to 
think of what to say, when she was at my side, 
and nearer than she had been before. Hurriedly 
I leaned forward and whispered almost in her 
ear, the one word, ‘‘Emily.”’. Her look of sur- 
prise, as she turned toward me, was almost one 
of fright, but she recovered herself in time to 
keep her place, and to turn away to join in the 
maze and graceful group with which the ballet 
ended, 

The ballet was succeeded by a pantomime, in 
which Emilia did not appear. I watched for 
her at the side scenes most anxiously, but could 
catch no glimpse of her face. I waited until 
the silly show was over, till the curtain had 
fallen, the lights turned down, and the audience 
nearly all retired, hoping for some kind of recog- 
nition, but in vain; and so, reluctantly, I made 
my way through the dark corridors to the street. 

The caffe of the ‘‘ Little Swiss,”’ on the Cathe- 
dral Square, was then the favorite resort of the 
young men of the city. It was comparatively 
unknown to strangers, and for that reason—that 
I might avoid the temptation of talking English 
and so advance more rapidly in Italian—I shun- 
ned the famous ‘‘Caffe Doney” and that of 
‘¢ Witali,” where most of the American residents 
congregated nightly, and sought my caffe e latte 
and pane arrosto at the Little Swiss. Thither I 
hurried from the Paliano, partly with an appe- 
tite which had increased since rather an early 
dinner, partly in the undefined expectation of 
hearing something said about Emilia—for I 
knew that the favorite would form a topic of 
conversation among the specimens of Young 
Italy whom I should meet there. I had a few 
acquaintances whom I might chance to meet at 
this lounging place, and thought it very possible 
that O’Hara might drop in before the hour of 
closing. 

O’ Hara, as I have said, was a young Irishman, 
a gentleman by birth and education, rich, hand- 
some, dashing, almost to recklessness, a warm- 





hearted friend and jovial companion—in short, 
a glorious good fellow—such a character as 
Lever might delight to study and depict. He 
had lived some years in Italy, most of the time 
in Florence, and on my arrival had done me a 
favor, unnecessary to be mentioned here, which 
had given rise to a friendship which, had I been 
less reserved, might before this have ripened 
into an intimacy. Remembering the acquaint- 
ance he had shown with the actors and attend- 
ants of the circus company, I relied on him for 
further information. Indeed I half resolved to 
confide to him my interest in Emily, and the 
reasons for it: but prudently concluded to await 
the result of the conversation which I hoped to 
enjoy with him. I was sure, in the event of my 
needing a coadjutor, that he would enter into 
my plans most heartily, with an Irishman’s 
generosity as well as his love for adventure. 

The caffe was full, and groups of animated 
talkers and impatient listeners were seated at 
the tables, discussing mild beverages and the 
gossip of the day. Such is the custom in Flo- 
rence, and I might add in all European cities, 
and these agreeable resorts are much better 
patronized after the closing of the theatres and 
opera-houses, at midnight, than at mid-day. 

As I expected, ‘‘ the Emelia” was the topic of 
conversation at many of the tables, and adjec- 
tives in the superlative degree, and nouns with 
tender diminutive endings, were coupled with 
her name on all sides. By general consent, at 
the suggestion of a mythologically inclined 
young artist, a toast was drank, with all the 
honors, to the ‘‘ Florentine Diana, than whom 
no fairer or purer being ever dwelt among the 
gods.” 

While listening to their narratives of the re- 
ports and rumors concerning her singular re- 
serve, so uncommon among her class, and be- 
coming more and more convinced that the name 
and character which I had given her were truly 
hers, O'Hara came in and joined me. I opened 
the conversation at once, by confessing that the 
favorite had bewitched me, as he had prophesied, 
and mentioned that I had drained a bumper in 
her honor, at the toast just given. 

‘¢Yes, I see, another moth at the candle. 
May I ask, do you propose to singe your wings?” 

‘I intend to try to speak with her, let what 
may be the result. Come, O’Hara, you seem to 
know the ropes at the Paliano; tell me how I 
can get behind the scenes.” 

‘¢That is easy enough, if you open the door 
with a silver coin in your hand. Just ‘tip’ the 
door-keeper with a few pauls, and walk right 
in. And when you get in, as soon as you see 
the flame, fly right at it, singe the romance off 
your tender wings, and then come away con- 
tented. Don’t be alarmed at my representa- 
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tions. You are in for’t, and you wont be content 
until you have made the trial, like the rest of us.” 

‘¢Q’Harra, my boy, lean that handsome head 
of yours this way. Listen! '‘I’ll bet you a month’s 
gloving at Madame Gant’s that I’ll make her 
acquaintance in less than a week!” 

‘Done! only I wish you’d double the month, 
for my glove bill is often a heavy one. Cheap 
as they are, I wear so many of the rat-skins that 
the old lady astonishes me sometimes at the bills 
she sends in. But listen, you! if you succeed 
in becoming the Endymion to this fair and cold 
Diana, I shall expect to be introduced. Tell her 
that I am an Icelander, or a Fin, any thing but 
a ‘wild Irishman,’ tell her that I am as ccld- 
hearted as the icicle which hangs on the north- 
east corner of her temple. Perhaps, through 
your kind offices, I may be so fortunate as to 
hear the language which flows from the lips of 
the Queen of the Moon.” 

With such badinage we whiled away an hour, 
and then I left for my rooms. As I tossed about 
in bed, trying to get to sleep, I regretted that I 
had allowed O’Hara to think of me as one of the 
libertine crowd which infest the green-rooms of 
theatres and circus companies; but promising 
myself the pleasure of undeceiving him, I reso- 
lutely closed my eyes and at last fell asleep, and 
dreamed of Dianas and icicles, Arab steeds and 
dancing girls, rescues and escapades, in a med- 
ley maze. 

The next morning I was at the theatre again, 
and found, as O’Hara had told me, that there 
was no difficulty in passing the door-keeper of 
the stage. As I came rather late, there were 
already a score of ‘‘moths” lounging about the 
stage—the curtain was down during the per- 
formances in the ring—amusing themselves with 
chatting with the free and easy girls, who, in their 
riding-dresses, were promenading the boards, or 
flirting in corners, resting on wooden rocks, be- 
neath canvas palm-trees, in a negligé of attitudes 
and morals. I found nowhere the one I was seek- 
ing. Such society, I was pleased to find, was not 
congenial to her. I sat apart from the rest, in 
the shadow of a huge scene, enthroned upon the 
dingy chair of state of “‘ the King of the Ghouls,” 
the monster hero of the pantomime, and was idly 
watching the movements of the flirters beyond, 
when I was startled by a whisper, which seemed 
almost at my very ear. 

*‘Be still! Reply without looking around. 
Who are you, and why did you address me last 
night ?” 

It was with difficulty that I controlled myself; 
the impulse was almost irresistible to turn to- 
ward the mysterious whisperer; but I obeyed her, 
and shading my face with my hat, that even the 
movement of my lips should not be observed, 
replied in a low voice, 





“ Day before yesterday, I drew Roland Cashel 
from the library in Via Maggio. I read your 
lament on the fly-leaf. I am here not to annoy 
you, but to offer any service which you may 
wish to ask. I am an American, a gentleman, 
I hope, and I speak sincerely.” 

‘How came you to suspect me of having 
written that?” 

**T guessed it. Yankees are famous for 
guessing.” 

‘‘ They are watching me! Go away immedi- 
ately! To-morrow night, here. Adio!” 

I rose and walked away, resisting the tempta- 
tion to look behind me. To avoid suspicion, I 
endeavored to pay attentions to the sirens 
around me, but although I was well enough re- 
ceived, I could not flatter myself that I suc- 
ceeded in making much of an impression on any 
one of them, for I am little skilled in the art and 
science of flirtation. I was confident, however, 
that none suspected my errand behind the scenes, 
and that was all I wished. As soon as I could 
I left the field to the undisputed possession of 
more fervent admirers of horses and horsewomen, 
and found my way to the audience room. 

“L’Emilia” appeared in a new réle this eve- 
ning. Her dress, I believe, was of blue gauze, 
silver spangled, such as circus-girls often wear. 
At the first glance, I was distressed to see a 
woman whom I began to respect, clad in the 
brief, professional costume of the ring, but as 
she stood erect upon her horse, her arms folded, 
her head held not so much with pride as with 
dignity, almost disdain, and thus wore her crown 
of beauty like a queen, I was glad to find it 
possible to gaze and admire. On account of her 
extraordinary beauty and the skill with which 
she managed her Arab horse, old Guerra had not 
obliged her to learn the usual tricks of eques- 
trian attitudinizing. She could do little more 
than stand erect upon her horse, and assume a 
few graceful positions, but these were enough. 
The crowd of spectators were hushed in admira- 
tion at her marvelous loveliness, or burst out 
into the most vehement applause as she con- 
ceived and executed, in an instant, some new 
attitude of grace. She carried a light scarlet 
searf, which she wreathed about her shoulders, 
or festooned from her hands, or waved in the 
air, in such bewitchingly beautiful ways that it 
was a moving picture of brilliant colors and 
graceful positions. 

The officers of the Austrian forces—at that 
time garrisoning Florence, and, indeed, the 
whole of Tuscany—were admirers of the beau- 
ties of the circus, and were numerously present 
every evening. To please these customers, 
Guerra had partitioned off a corner of the par- 
quette, on one side of the entrance—the orches- 
tra occupied the corner opposite—and had fitted 
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up the seats with cushions and comfortable ap- 
pliances. No love was lost between them and 
the Florentines generally, and it was perhaps a 
wise plan of old Guerra to provide that fire and 
tinder should not be brought too nearly in con- 
tact. 

In the course of the display of the Emilia 
which I have been partly describing,a bundle 
was tossed her by an attendant, which, as she 
unfolded it, proved to be the cloak of an Aus- 
trian cavalry officer. It was a garment of plain 
white, with gray lining and broad crimson col- 
lar, and as she disposed it in graceful folds about 
her shoulders, gathering it in front into her 
folded arms, the Austrians recognized the com- 
pliment and rose to a man, shouting, in mingled 
German and Italian, their coarse and vociferous 
applause. But not a sound escaped the lips of 
the Italian part of the audience; their flashing 
eyes, scowling faces, and shrugged shoulders, 
showed their anger; with difficulty suppressed ; 
but in a moment the Emilia suffered the cloak to 
slip from her shoulders and fall upon the saddle 
before her: then, placing one little foot upon 
its folds, she rode swiftly around the ring, amid 
such applause from the Italians as seemed to 
shake the building. An Austrian officer leaped 
from his seat into the ring, with the intention, 
doubtless, of snatching the cloak from its de- 
graded position, but before he could reach the 
heroine she seized the garment, and, hurling it 
full in his face, leaped from her horse and dis- 
appeared behind the curtain. I expected a 
tumult; the fury of the Austrians was as wild 
as the delight of the Italians; but the conse- 
quences were calculated by both sides, and it 
seemed to be agreed by each that the struggle, 
which seemed daily more imminent, should not 
arise from so comparatively trifling an event. 
The next performance of the evening was hur- 
riedly begun, with the noisiest music, and the 
waves subsided; but, for a moment or two, I 
feared the worst. Several of the Austrians drew 
their swords, and, as the Italians were unarmed, 
a terrible fight might have ensued—steel against 
numbers; and it was with a full breath of relief 
that I saw the storm blow over. 

At the end of this scene, the proprietor, Gu- 
erra, came forward upon the stage, and announc- 
ed, simply, that La Signorina Emilia was indis- 
posed, and would appear no more that evening. 
The announcement was received with hisses and 
applause from the opposing factions, but the 
danger was over and the performances were re- 
sumed. For me there was no inducement to 
remain, so I took my leave and returned to my 
room. 

The next evening, at an early hour, I was 
again seated behind the scenes, on the panto- 
mime throne in the corner, waiting the first 





sound of the whispered voice of Emily. It 
came, and in reply to her hurried question, 
‘‘Who are you? I must know who you are!” 
I thrust behind me a compactly folded note, and 
hastily left the place. 

The note, which I had written that afternoon, 
contained a repitition of the circumstances at- 
tending my discovery of her lament in Roland 
Cashel, an account of my conjectures, the read- 
ing of the play-bill, my suspicions of the iden- 
tity of ‘‘ Emilia’ with ‘‘ Emily,” my subsequent 
hearing of her character and notice of her de- 
meanor, and my determination to offer my sin- 
cerest sympathies and active aid. I added, that 
if she doubted me, she had only to cease to no- 
tice me; I should not intrude myself; but that 
if she chose to rely upon me, here was my name 
and address at her service; and I closed with 
the assertion that I had friends and influence, if 
more than my individual services were needed, 

The next evening I received a reply. I give 
it in full: 

‘¢ My Frienp,—You will not think it strange, 
I hope, that I address you as a friend. They 
who have called themselves friends, have beset 
me at every step; but 1 am somehow disposed 
to think—Heaven grant that Iam not mistaken! 
—that your offers of sympathy aresincere. And 
yet I must be allowed to warn you, that if you 
approach me as others have done—I need not 
further explain myself—lI shall receive you as I 
have them—with scorn. I will not think such 
an issue probable, for you speak and write as 
an honorable man, and believing you such, I 
shall confide in you. 

‘‘T wrote those few words which you found 
in Roland Cashel in bitterness, in despair! It 
may be that at some future time I shall explain 
to you some of the circumstances which have 
placed me where Iam, At present it is enough 
to say that your kind suspicions are correct. I 
am bound to Guerra by a compact to remain with 
him two years, one of which has just expired, 
and although I have tried more than once to get 
free from him and this hateful company—from 
them and the cursed suitors who dog my steps— 
he has the law on his side, and will not release 
me. I have friends in England who would, per- 
haps, assist me, but my letters are intercepted, 
I fancy ; at any rate, I do not hear from them, 
It may be that they willfully ignore my exist- 
ence. 

‘¢ The affair of the cloak last evening has made 
my position both worse and better. I am tor- 
mented by Guerra, but am relieved from the at- 
tentions (!) of the Austrians, whom I hate—hate 
with an intensity and for a cause which you 
cannot appreciate. 

‘“‘Tt seems to me that I cannot endure this 
life any longer. I have meditated suicide, and 
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at the moment when I heard, in the blessed lan- 
guage of my home, your first word, ‘ Emily,’ I 
was at the point of executing my intentions; 
but the word came to me as from Heaven, and 
since then I have allowed myself to hope. 

‘«< T write on—useless words, perhaps. Pardon 
me! It is so long since I have had the relief of 
complaining of my sad lot to any one. My tears, 
I seldom cry now, fall on the paper, and I do 
not restrain them. I appeal to you, by these 
tears, by my despair, by my new hope, not to 
deceive me. 

**As yet, I form no plans. What can you 
propose? I wish to escape from this hell, and 
in some way to reach England, my home. To 
die there and be buried in my native town—this 
is my dearest wish. Heaven will pardon the 
sins which I have so fearfully expiated, and I 
shall lie down and be at rest. Oh, this cursed 
gift of beauty! 

‘¢But enough. Write to me, my friend, ‘My 
friend!’ May I indeed claim ‘a friend?’ 

‘* Be very cautious! 

‘¢ Gratefully and sincerely, 
‘¢ EMILy.” 

I read and re-read this letter, every word of 
which strengthened my determination to rescue 
the unfortunate writer. In what way I could 
not see; difficulties surrounded us. Her en- 
gagement was binding, and the police, so omni- 
potent and omnipresent in Florence, would pre- 
vent any attempt at flight. Without passports 
we could not leave the city or the province, and 
these could not be obtained without Guerra’s 
consent. Money, even if I had plenty, would 
not be likely to induce the old rascal to consent 
to the loss of the principal attraction of his com- 
pany. He was daily announcing his immediate 
departure for Rome, and would not willingly 
forego the prospect of new successes. What 
should, what could Ido? In my difficulties, I 
suddenly thought of O’Hara, on whom I had 
relied from the beginning, and I forthwith sought 
an interview. I found him at home, for I plan- 
ned to catch him before he had finished break- 
fast, and at once put him in possession of every 
thing. He could hardly hear me through. His 
sympathies were with us at once. The prospect 
of an adventure excited his Irish heart to an 
almost amusing condition of combustion, and he 
seized my hand with, ‘‘ Aux armes, mes braves ! 
St. George to the rescue! Guerra be d—shille- 
lahed! What’s the first thing to be done?” 

**Come, come! O’Hara, my boy! ‘Draw it 
mild,’ as you say. We can’t attack anybody 
forthwith. And as for ‘what’s to be done,’ that’s 
just the question. ’ve come to ask you. Set 
your Irish wits at work, and think up something.” 

**Did you see her spite the Austrians, the 
other night? Did you see that pretty foot of 





hers on the illigant cloak of the beggars? Be- 
dad, I swore then that I’d go through fire and 
water for her; and you may depend on it, that 
if we want them, we can find plenty of friends 
among the young fellows of the Little Swiss to 
help us. But, caro mio, what’s to be done? I 
I declare my Irish wits don’t serve me just now.” 

‘“‘The main difficulty is—how to get a pass- 
port. If we can manage that, it will be easy 
enough to get her away and across the frontier 
before old Guerra suspects her of planning a run- 
away. That horse of hers ought to do some 
service. Haven’t you some acquaintances 
among the powers that be, at the English em- 
bassy, who would * 

‘“Give me your hand! you’ve gone and said 
it! Just leave me alone for—for a thing or 
two! The under secretary of the embassy is a 
bird of my feather, an Irishman of the O’Hara 
breed, and if any thing can be done, in reason, 
he’ll do it, [ll be bound. I'll go and see him. 
He shall join us at the Paliano to-night. Seein’s 
believin’, and if he don’t agree to help us, why, 
Ill cut his acquaintance.” 

‘*Bravo, for your plan. I depend on you. 
And I’ll write to her to hold herself ready for 
events. 

‘¢ By the way, I’ll trouble you for an order on 
Madame Gant for those gloves.” 

‘¢ They are yours, every stitch of them. But 
I must be off to catch Jack Lever. Addio, caro.” 

And we parted at his door. 

O’Hara’s friend was too much of a diplomatist 
to compromise himself by appearing with us at 
the theatre, as O’Hara told me that evening, 
but he had promised to do what he could for 
her. We two went together behind the scenes, 
and O’Hara made himself agreeable to the dam- 
sels, while I took the opportunity to place my 
reply in Emily’s hand. It contained these few 
words: 

‘*My Frrenp,—I shall waste few words in 
talking of sympathy, but shall endeavor to show 
my interest by acts. I have already taken steps 
in what seems the right direction, but before 
going farther, I must have your consent to the 
plan I propose. We lose time by written cor- 
respondence. Can I not see you? Can you not 
feign illness and send for the English physician ? 
I will accompany him as a medical friend, and 
can thus talk with you concerning the ways and 
means of escape. If you consent to this, drop 
your handkerchief this evening during the bal- 
let, and I shall then prepare myself to accom- 
pany the doctor. I am yours heartily, “ 

We could not fail to notice the unusual spright- 
liness with which the favorite beamed that even- 
ing. Smiles of real happiness, adorned that 
lovely face; she almost laughed aloud at the 
old jokes and quaintnesses of the clowns; and 
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in the dance, she crowned her past successes 
with a halo of applause, so bewitchingly playful 
and graceful were all her motions and gestures. 
In speaking of the evening to me afterward, she 
said— 

‘*T was intoxicated with hope! I suffered my- 
self to rely upon your honor unhesitatingly, and 
I knew you would succeed. So I abandoned 
myself io the luxury of feeling happy. It was 
almost a delirium.” 

The signal which I had requested was often 
repeated. She dropped her handkerchief so 
often, at a particular spot, the centre of the 
stage, that the spectators regarded it as part of 
the play, and applauded her graceful recoveries 
of it. 

Through an English friend, the next morning, 
I obtained an introduction to the doctor. I 
found him a clever, agreeable gentleman, one to 
whom I did not hesitate to confess the trick in 
which we wished to engage him. His consent 
was easily obtained. He was a man, on whom 
the prospect of a good fee, easily earned, exer- 
cised a balmy influence. Our agreement was, 
that when he was summoned he should call for 
me on his way. 

‘* Wear a black coat and a white choker,” were 
his parting words to me. 

I dressed immediately on my return to my 
rooms, and it was well that I assumed the char- 
acter so early in the day, for the doctor’s car- 
riage stopped for me just before noon. 

On arriving at the palazzo where the Guerra 
family were lodged, we were met by old Guerra 
himself, whose face was the picture of despair. 

‘« My Emilia,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is very sick! 
What shall Ido! Weare going to Rome next 
week; our time is up at the Paliano; and I 
can’t afford to wait, and I can’t go without her.” 

‘‘Calm yourself, my friend,” said the doctor; 
‘*we can soon relieve both of you. I have 
brought with me a famous young English medico, 
who will aid me with his advice. If the sprain 
is serious, I shall need assistance, so it was very 
fortunate that he was with me this morning.” 

So we ascended to her apartment. Her first 
words were: 

‘¢Guerra doesn’t understand English at all,” 
(and in an under tone) ‘‘do we rely on the 
doctor’s discretion ?” 

But I need not prolong my story by narrating 
our conversation at this interview. During the 
necessary examination of her delicate ankle, in 
which I willingly assisted the doctor, endeavor- 
ing to look as sage and learned as he did. I in- 
formed the fair patient of the aid which I ex- 
pected through the friend of O’Hara, and we 
agreed that, should the passport be.obtained in 
time for the next arrival of the English steamer 
at Leghorn, I should inform her by signal—my 





opera-glass inverted to my eyes; and if she 
should be ready, her handkerchief dropped 
should be her token of consent to slip away and 
join me at the cathedral in time to take the early 
train the next morning. If any further commu- 
nications were necessary, the doctor consented 
to carry them, for she declared that she was so 
closely watched by both friends and enemies, 
that it would be unsafe for me to venture to meet 
her behind the scenes. With an eye to the ne- 
cessity of being prepared with funds for the 
journey, I asked her plainly, ‘‘ Have you money?” 
‘*Plenty,” was her reply, ‘‘and millions of hope, 
God bless you!” she added, with tears in her 
fine eyes. 

How our friend the under-secretary of the 
British Legation obtained the passport, he never 
would tell, nor were we anxious to learn. It 
was sufficient that on the day before the arrival 
of the steamer, O’Hara burst into my room with 
three cheers and ‘‘ the document, my boy! And 
what a brick Jack Lever is!” The passport 
was made out in the name of ‘La Signorina 
Emilia Jones.” 

‘¢ And,” said O’Hara, ‘‘ Jack tells me that 
there are private marks on it, which the police 
will understand and obey, which will secure, 
beyond a doubt, her clearance from Leghorn. 
But I’m uncommon sorry to lose the fairy! I 
shan’t care to go to the Paliano anymore. Och 
hone, Widow Machree !” 

‘¢Dry up your tears, good boy! Or get that 
pretty Clothilde to console you, if the conscious- 
ness of having done a good deed fails to do it.” 

‘‘Mayn’t I bid her good-bye! Come! you 
promised me an introduction! I’ve earned that 
at least.’’ 

‘‘Certainly. Meet us at the cathedral to- 
morrow morning, and go to Leghorn, too, if you 
like.” 

‘*No, no: you shan’t have my interference 
all the way; but I’ll ride to the station with 
you, and weep my addios.” 

‘‘ You may bid me good-bye too, my boy. ’m 
going to accompany her down to Naples.” 

«The devil, you are! And aren’t you coming 
back? Why, I’ve just begun to adore you, my 
friend. I never liked a Yankee before, but 
here’s my hand, old fellow; I like you, uncom- 
mon well.” 

‘‘Spare your grief, my friend,-I shall only 
stay away until old Guerra has cleared out, and 
the matter blown over; a month or so, may be. 
I’m not exactly afraid, you know, but it will be 
just as well to be out of the way for awhile. The 
old gentleman will have ‘ the tantrums,’ eh ?’”’ 

‘¢ Mildly, I fancy! Ob, wont there be a slight 
hullaballoo when he finds she’s gone? Oh my! 
I mean to see that fun!” 

The inverted opera-glass was answered that 
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evening by Emily, by the signal agreed upon. 
In fact, she dropped so many handkerchiefs, and 
didn’t mind the picking up, that O’Hara, who 
sat with me in the same stage-box where we first 
met, remarked, 

‘¢ She wont have a rag to wipe the tears she’ll 
shed at parting. Oh, my beauty, must I give 
thee up? Make her leave me a lock of her hair; 
do! Or that horse of hers, I wouldn’t mind, for 
a memento, you know.” 

Next morning, at half past four, she came, 
almost running. We met her at the steps of ‘Il 
Duomo,” hurried her into a carriage we had in 
waiting, and started for the station. At the 
gate our passports were pronounced correct, and 
we were shortly within the inclosure of the 
Strada Ferrata. We had rode in silence, for our 
protegé, overcome by emotion and the excitement 
caused by the fear of pursuit, had remained 
buried in silence and a thick veil; but when 
fairly within the station-house, I introduced 
O’ Hara, claiming for him the reward of a recog- 
nition, for his services in procuring the passport. 
She seized his hands in her own and kissed them 
before he could withdraw them—perhaps ie 
didn’t try to—and then tearing a beautiful ruby 
ring from her finger, she pressed it upon him, 

‘* Remember me by that. I shall never forget 
you, and may Heaven reward you.” 

Then turning to me, while the bell rang for 
departure, she began to sob out her thanks. 

‘‘T must go with you to Naples. Old Guerra 
will call to make inquiries if I remain.” 

‘Oh, I’m so glad you will go. I dreaded to go 
off alone. Mr. O’Hara—God—dbless you, Ad- 
dio!’ And we were off, 

The steamer sailed at noon. We met with no 
detention by the police, no trouble of any kind, 
and were at sea before old Guerra, we thought, 
could have discovered his loss. 





That voyage to Naples I shall never forget. 
Circumstances had so conspired as to make our 
intimacy natural; indeed, I should have felt 
hurt if she had refused to confide in me as in a 
brother. She told me her story—a strange, sad 
narrative of love and betrayal, desertion and 
despair. It is not right that I should make pub- 
lic her confidences and confessions, nor would 
the story be different from a thousand others, 
It need only be said, in explanation of the posi- 
tion from which I was so fortunate as to assist 
in releasing her, that finding herself left alone, 
with neither friends nor money, at Vienna, and 
not daring or caring to try to return to her home 
in England, she had recklessly sought an en- 
gagement with Guerra, who was exhibiting there 
at that time, and had been willingly received. 
Since that time she had accompanied him through 
northern Italy, and had reached Florence, ‘ that 
beautiful city, where Hope smiled on me,” she 
said, but a few weeks before I found her. 

The steamer stopped but an hour at Naples, 
and our parting was fortunately brief. Remem- 
bering O’Hara’s request, and sharing his wish, 
I asked and obtained a large, rich tress of her 
hair. I shared it with him afterward; and that 
and one letter, which I have since received, an- 
nouncing her safe arrival and kind reception 
at home, are the only memorials I have of 
‘6 I? Bmilia.”’ 

Circumstances prevented my return to Flo- 
rence for several months. When I made my 
first appearance at ‘The Little Swiss,” I was 
received as a hero, for O’Hara had spread the 
news of the means of the favorite’s flight, as 
soon as it was safe to do so; and I presume my 
name is still occasionally repeated there as ‘‘ that 
shrewd little American who ran off with 
L’Emila.”’ 





WILIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE POLISH OF MICKIEWICZ, BY M. HEILPRIN. 


—_———— 


Witt, the mother of our streams, 
Gold bedded, azure faced seems; 
For water goes a maiden there, 
With purer bosom, cheeks more fair. 


Wilia through Kowno’s valley sweet 
Mid violets and tulips flows ; 

The blooming youths at maiden’s feet 
Surpass the tulip and the rose. 


Wilia the valley’s flowers scorns, 

Runs to her Niemen’s distant groves ; 
Her country’s youths the maiden spurns, 
A foreign country’s son she loves. 





With mighty arms clasps Niemen bold 
His Wilia to his bosom cold, 

Runs o’er abysses, craggy steeps, 

And sinks with her in ocean’s deeps. 


Thus, maid, robbed of thy sweet abode 
Thy lover takes thee far abroad, 

In dull oblivion’s wave to drown— 
And leaves thee, maiden, lost and lone. 


The brook, the heart you warn in vain 
Flows Wilia, grows the loving pain ; 
Wilia is lost in Nieman’s deeps, 

In lonely tower the maiden weeps. 
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FANPI BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL OF THE MANDARIN. 


THE CHINESE EMIGRANT. 
A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHINESE JUSTICE. 





In no country in the 
many laws made only to be broken, as in China. 
If many of these statutes and regulations are 
excellent in themselves, and conceived in a wise 
moral spirit, others are unwise and even prepos- 
terous, while not a few are rendered impracti- 
cable by natural causes. Thus, for example, 
emigration is strictly prohibited, so that, over- 
peopled as the empire is, no Chinese can lawfully 
leave his country to settle in another. Never- 
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world, perhaps, are so ! theless, during the last fifty years, want of room, 


and scarcity of bread at home, have annually 
driven many thousands to migrate to other lands; 
and the officers of government have been obliged 
to wink and connive at their departure. It could 
not, indeed, be otherwise, in districts where the 
population had far outrun its means of subsist- 
ence, and where people, in years of bad har- 
vests, were not unfrequently reduced to the 
frightful extremity of selling their children, and 
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even eating one another. MHorrible as is this 
alternative, it is yet a well ascertained fact. 
Within these last twelve years, these streams of 
emigration have been greatly swollen. In all 
the neighboring seas, wherever there is an island, 
peninsula, or promontory, held by the English, 
Dutch, or other European nation, we are now 
pretty sure to find a colony of industrious 
Chinese; whilst other individuals of that nation 
have transported themselves as far as St. Helena, 
California, Australia, and other distant regions. 
The date of the following story is about twenty 
years ago. 

In a very poor, crowded, and hutigry district, 
in the province of Fokien, there lived a dis- 
tressed ‘agricultural family, consisting of wife 
and husband, two sons and a daughter. They 
had struggled hard through two seasons of 
drought and dearth, and were anticipating bet- 
ter fortune in the third year, when a river burst 
its banks and deluged and destroyed nearly all 
that neighborhood. Absolute wait now stared 
them in the face, atid in the mere dread of it the 
daughter sickened afd died. The second son, 
Fanpi by name, resdlved to seek a living élse- 
where, as others were doing; and his patents 
and elder brother reluctantly ¢onsented to his 
departure. Fanpi embarked in a junk, which 
carried him to Singapore, where he landed as 
poor as it was possible for him to be. He was, 
however, an industfious, persevering, ingenious 
young man, and he soon obtained plenty of work, 
and the means of improving himself in mechan- 
ical skill, Although he never rose to a higher 
station than that of packing-case maker to the 
English merchants and shippers, he, in time, 
became possessed of a comfortable house and of 
a considerable sum of money besides, which he 
left to accumulate in the hands of the worthy 
merchant who was his chief employer. 

Being thus comparatively affluent, Fanpi mar- 
ried a woman of the country, a young, well-fa- 
vored Malay, who had lived in service with a 
European family at Singapore, and had there 
acquired some general notions of Christianity. 
Fanpi continued to thrive until he had three 
children, and 3000 hard Spanish dollars of his 
own. He had many friends in the colony, and 
only one knownenemy. This was a Fokien man, 
who came from a seaport town not far from 
Fanpi’s district. He might have done well at 
Singapore; but he was an idle, worthless fellow, 
constantly getting into scrapes and difficulties. 
On one occasion, to relieve him from his embar- 
rassments, Fanpi generously lent him a hundred 
dollars; but instead of making a proper use of 
the money, the Fokien man gambled it away at 
cock-fights and quail-fights, and in those horri- 
ble dens, the opium smoking houses. This 
money squandered, he repeatedly applied for 





another loan, and was very properly refused. 
Exasperated at the denial, he one night, when 
drunk and mad with the fumes of the opium pipe, 
violently assaulted Fanpi in the streets, vowing 
that he was unmindful of his country, that he 
was no true man of Fokien, and that he would 
have his life. The police interfered; and as the 
fellow had made himself notorious by his vicious 
conduct and turbulent disposition, he was turned 
out of the colony a few days afterward, with a 
significant hint that if he ever returned he might 
expect to be hanged. 

Fanpi, during all this time, had rarely, if 
ever, had the opportunity of communicating 
with his parents, or of receiving any news from 
them; but about this period, a Fokien junk ar- 
rived, having on board sevéral emigrants from 
his native district. From these people he 
learned that his elder brother was dead, and 
that his now aged father and mother were in 
great distress and want. Many fabulous virtues 
have been attributed to the Chinese; but, gene- 
rally, their warm filial affection has not been 
exaggerated. Every true Chinaman holds it to 
be a sacred duty, not only to honor his father and 
mother; but to toil for them, atid support them 
when they can no longet Work for themselves. 
Fanpi, accordingly, teld his Malay wife that he 
must return to the hotiié of his fathers. She 
hesitated not a moment in saying that she would 
go with him, and take her children. He plainly 
apprized her that there would be danger, or at 
least the risk of danger, in 86 doing; since, by 
the laws of China, foreign women Were prohibited 
from setting foot on the soil of the Celestial 
Empire. The affeetionate wife, however, decla- 
fed that she had no fear; that life, indeed, 
would be insupportable without her husband and 
children. Fanpi, therefore who loved her well, 
and who could not bear the idea of leaving either 
wife or children behind him, although with his 
means he could have left them in a condition of 
comfort or even of prosperity, resolutely took a 
cheerful view of the whole matter. 

‘¢ The laws of the empire,” he said ‘ prohibit, 
under pain of death, all emigration, and yet my 
countrymen emigrate by thousands at a time; 
the same laws and the same penalty stand against 
the introduction of foreign women; and yet 
Chinese do return to their own country, and take 
foreign wives with them, and are allowed to be 
at peace. Once free of the seaport, we shall do 
well in my own district, which is too poor to feed 
a single mandarin ; none will question or molest 
us there. I will redeem the mortgage which 
presses on our patrimonial acres ; I will purchase 
more land, and hire my poorer neighbors to till 
it; we shall thrive, I trust, even in that district; 
and I shall have the satisfaction of succoring 
my father and mother, of closing their eyes, of 
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interring them among our ancestors, of dying on 
the spot where I was born, and of being buried 
by the side of my parents.” 

Thus reasoned Fanpi, with himself, as he en- 
gaged passage room in a return junk for himself, 
wife and children. And all, no doubt, would 
have gone well and as he wished, had it not been 
for the malice and revenge of that wicked, de- 
bauched, opium-smoking man of Fokien. 

Dressed as people of the country, and putting 
themselves in a boat which mixed with a shoal 
of other shore boats, Fanpi and his family, with- 
out being challenged or noticed, landed at the 
seaport, and easily found quiet and convenient 
lodgings in the inner part of the popolous town, 
where everybody was too busy or too much 
occupied with his own pleasures to bestow a 
thought upon them. But the day after their 
arrival, as Fanpi was going down to the port to 
see to the landing of some goods which he had 
left in the junk, he encountered the Fokien man 
who had vowed his destruction. The fellow at 
once gave him in charge to a mandarin of the 
lowest grade, who exercised the functions of a 
police officer, alleging, in a loud voice, that 
Fanpi was a most desperate character, who had 
not only broken the laws by emigrating, but 
who had been also actively engaged as a pirate; 
and then finished his charge by whispering in 
the mandarin’s ear that his prisoner was very 
rich. 

The last accusation was the most fatal of all 
to poor Fanpi. He was carried to the house of 
the chief mandarin, being followed by his ac- 
euser. This great officer and administrator of 
justice was neither better nor worse than the 
majority of Chinese mandarins. In the absence 
of any evidence, except that of a man who had 
made himself notorious here, as he had done at 
Singapore, and who at the moment was intoxi- 
cated, he would have imposed some slight fine 
upon the returned emigrant, and have let him 
go; but the opium-smoker swore that Fanpi 
possessed the enormous sum of 30,000 dollars; 
and it would have been against all precedent, 
as well as against his own nature and official 
habits, for the sordid minister of justice to let 
such a prize escape toll-free. He ruled and 
ordered that Fanpi should be thrown into prison, 
and bastinadoed on the morrow, to extort a con- 
fession of his guilt. 

The arrest made little or no noise in the town, 
being a matter of such common occurrence ; 
but, happily, the news reached the Malay wife 
as she was wondering at Fanpi’s long absence. 
Being naturally a shrewd woman, and having 
learned much during her service at Singapore, 
Mrs. Fanpi went quietly and cautiously to work, 
and, first of all, she hid the bags which con- 


tained her husband’s money in the garden of the. 





house where they had procured lodging. She 
then made inquiries of the people of the house, 
and of some of the most respectable of their 
neighbors, as to the character of the chief man- 
darin. They said that he was much like all other 
mandarins, excessively venal and rapacious, and 
apt to be very cruel where he could not attain 
his ends by gentler means. But they all spoke 
with affection, respect, and almost reverence, of 
the mandarin’s wife, who was well known by 
her gentleness, her acts of charity, and espe- 
cially by her dispensing of healing Frangi medi- 
cines to the afflicted poor. 

From the last circumstance, the Malay wife 
concluded that the lady must have had friendship 
with some of the European or American mis- 
sionaries. ‘‘If,” thought she, ‘‘the mandarin’s 
wife knows the virtue of those foreign drugs, 
she may know something of the precepts of the 
foreign books.” To those whom she had con- 
sulted, she accordingly said, ‘‘I will try and 
see this lady.”” ‘‘ You cannot do better,” said 
they; ‘‘for her influence over her husband is 
great, and has often turned him from evil- 
doing.” 

So, taking one of her children in each hand, 
and bidding the eldest of the three to follow 
her, the Malay stranger went to the mandarin’s 
house, and, seating herself under a verandah, 
patiently waited in the outer court until a female 
servant passed by. She then rose, gave the 
woman a small gold ring, and implored her to 
tell her mistress that a distressed stranger, a 
wife and mother, from a far distant land, had a 
prayer and petition to put up to her. 

In a very brief space of time, the poor Malay 
and her children were admitted into the inner 
garden of the house, and conducted to a pleasant 
detached pavilion, which overhung an artificial 
lake. In this quiet apartment was the lady, and 
no other person. She was young, very hand- 
some, and had a most benevolent countenance. 
All this was encouraging; and what was yet 
more so, was a little book of devotion which she 
held in her hand, and which the poor Malay 
knew to be of the sort distributed by the Chris- 
tian missionaries. She would have prostrated 
herself to kiss the lady’s feet, but was prevented, 
and was gently told to relate her misfortunes. 
While she did this, the lady caressed the chil- 
dren, who at first stood in great awe and fear 
of her. 

Fanpi’s wife told her tale well, and even elo- 
quently, as people mostly do when they speak 
from the heart. Having insisted that her hus- 
band was an upright and honest man, without 
offense or blame, except that, like so many 
others, he had emigrated to avoid starvation, 
and had returned to succor his starving parents, 
she said: “If the law be against me, let me 
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suffer, but let my husband go free; for what 
could I do but follow my husband whithersoever 
he might go? Lady, make the case your own! 
Would. you not rather brave danger than be 
parted from your husband and children ?” 

The tears stood in the lady’s eyes, and a red- 
ness came to her pale cheek, as she said, ‘I 
would rather face certain death than do it.” 

She then inquired what money Fanpi might 
really have brought back with him, well know- 
ing that the mandarin’s greed must, in some 
measure, be satisfied. 

The first impulse of the Malay was to state that 
they had only 300 dollars; but the lady’s tone 
and manner, and a something working in her 
own bosom, made her declare the true sum— 
3000 dollars. 

‘*You are sure you tell me the truth,” said 
the lady; ‘‘ but do you know what truth is?” 

‘¢ It is little known among my countrymen or 
countrywomen,” said the Malay. 

‘‘Or among mine,’’ sighed the lady. 

‘« But,’”’ resumed the Malay, ‘‘I have learned 
something of truth from the distributors of books 
like that which you hold in your hand.” 

“Ah!” said the lady, “is itso? Then am I 
more than ever disposed to serve you. My lord 
is a kind husband to me; he is not a bad man, 
but——-he is a mandarin. Something you will 
have to pay on these 3000 crowns ; but fear not 
for the rest of your treasure, or for your hus- 
band’s liberty and safety, or for your own. These 
old laws are infringed every day, and no one 
knows it better than the master of this house. 
Wait here while I go speak with him.” 

But before leaving the pavilion, the lady pro- 
duced a jar of the choicest Chinese preserves 
and sweetmeats, and gave some to the children 
to keep them patient and quiet. 

She was not gone long, although it seemed a 
very long time to the impatient wife. On her 
return, she re-entered the pavilion with a smiling 
countenance, and said: ‘Stranger, be com- 
forted; all has gone well; that wicked opium- 
smoker shall. rue his malice, and Fanpi shall go 
forth from the prison not very much the worse 
for having been in it. Keep the children silent, 
and follow me.” 

The Malay mother and her three little ones 
followed the mandarin’s lady to the mansion, 
and entered a screened and latticed little gallery, 
which overlooked a painted hall, adorned with 
banners and joss figures. It was the Hall of 
Justice; and there, on an elevated seat, em- 
broidered and gilded, with the emblems of the 
law all about him, sat the mandarin, with two 
inferior satellites bowing before him. 

‘*Let the prisoner be brought up,” said the 
mandarin; ‘and let the doors be kept close 
while he is here.” 





In a few minutes, the Malay, to her great joy, 
saw her husband kneeling before the mandarin. 

‘*We find,” said this administrator of the 
law, ‘‘that you have 3000 hard dollars, neither 
more nor less.” 

If Fanpi had been asked the question, there 
is little doubt that Chinese-like, he would have 
begun by denying that he had any money at all; 
but, hearing thc sum so accurately and emphati- 
cally stated, he was puzzled and thrown off his 
guard, and replied with great simplicity, “‘ Yes, 
please your excellency, I have 8000 dollars, and 
no other crime that I am aware of.” 

‘* Well,” said the upright judge, ‘‘we find that 
you have never been a pirate, that you have 
never been an emigrant, that you have broken 
no law of the empire, and that your accuser is 
a disreputable character, who shall be bambooed 
and kept in the stocks: but justice must be fed; 
mandarins must live, and remit money to those 
in authority over them; and therefore, for costs 
of court, and for the certificate and pass we 
shall give you that you may get safely to your 
district, you must pay down here, as fees, 300 
dollars, neither more nor less.” 

Fanpi was overjoyed at hearing that he was 
to be let off so easily; but he performed his 
kotou to the mandarin, and said: ‘‘ Excellency, 
unless I be allowed to go free, I see not how I 
can produce the money.”’ 

‘¢ That has been thought of already,” said the 
mandarin. ‘ Be easy on that head.” And here 
he made a sign to his invisible lady in the 
gallery, who forthwith dispatched the Malay 
woman, with two men servants, to bring the 
800 dollars. 

‘*You must thank his excellency for his jus- 
tice, mercy and magnanimity,” said one of the 
satellites. 

‘<I do thank him with all my heart and in all 
humility,” said poor Fanpi, who again pros- 
trated himself, and knocked his forehead nine 
several times on the ground—knocking indeed, 
so hard on the floor of the hall, that the sound 
thereof was heard in the gallery. 

‘‘ Jailer,” said the mandarin, speaking to an 
ill-visaged fellow who stood by the hall door, 
‘¢is the accuser in attendance and at hand?” 

The jailer bowed an affirmative 

‘¢ Very well,” said the mandarin; ‘‘seize him 
this instant, clap irons on him, convey him down 
to the dungeon whence this innocent man has been 
brought, and give him the first taste of the basti- 
nado presently. Now, let the court be cleared.” 

As there was no one to clear out, except the 
jailer and the two inferior mandarins, the ope- 
ration was soon completed; and Fanpi, still 
prostrate on the floor, remained alone with the 
magistrate, who for some minutes appeared to 
be lost in serious meditation. 
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At length the mandarin spoke and said:— 
‘* Rise, my good fellow; get up on your feet, my 
honest man, and tell me as you come from among 
the Frangées, have you not got some contraband 
articles upon which I, through my subordinates, 
might make some little profit? You understand 
me? I will pay you your price, and sell at 
mine. You comprehend?” And here his excel- 
lency significantly winked his eye. 

Fanpi declared, and declared truly, that he 
had brought no contraband goods. 

‘“‘Not a little opium?” said the mandarin, 
insinuatingly. 

“Not a grain,” said Fanpi; ‘I abhor the 
drug and the use of it, as the cause of nearly 
all the sickness, wretchedness, want, woe and 
crime that I have seen.” 

‘‘I do not like the drug myself,” replied the 
mandarin ; ‘‘I have too tender a regard for my 
own health and prosperity to be an opium- 
smoker; but others are not so abstinent and so 
wise as I am. People will have their opium, 
cost what it may. The very officers who are 
specially employed to suppress the traffic, smoke 
opium; the very ministers who make and pro- 
claim the law of death against opium-smokers, 
smoke opium; the princes of the imperial house 
and princesses, too, have their opium pipes; 
and if the brother of the sun and moon—the 
great Emperor himself—does not smoke opium, 
he is greatly belied. I could gain favor in the 
eyes of one who is greatly above me in rank 
and authority, if I could only present him with 
a small case of best Bengal; I could make 
thousands of dollars if I had at this moment 
some stock on hand.” 

Fanpi, wondering at this flagrant exhibition 
of official corruption, could only repeat in re- 
spectful terms that he had not a grain of opium. 

Soon the door of the hall opened, and the two 
men servants entered, having in their hands the 
800 dollars in two small bags. As Fanpi was 





counting out the pieces to the mandarin, he heard 
a terrible shrieking and screaming, which seemed 
to proceed from the subterranean vault in which 
he had so lately been incarcerated; and he 
stopped and turned rather pale. 
‘*Bah!” said the mandarin, ‘it is only that 
opium-smoking calumniator getting a taste of 
what he deserves. But a sudden thought strikes 
me! Make these 300 dollars, 500; just add 200 
dollars, to pay for witnesses and other expenses, 
and I will give you the gratification of cutting 
off your enemy’s head, or of having it cut off by 
tke jailer, which will be much the same thing.” 
It was rather the love of the 200 dollars than 
any Christian spirit of forgiveness or mercy 
that induced Fanpi to express his perfect satis- 
faction with the imprisonment and bastinadoing 
of his enemy and false accuser, and that he had 
no wish to be accessory to the man’s death. 
After a pause, the mandarin tucked the money 
bags under his cloak and withdrew into an inner 
apartment, telling the prisoner that he was fully 
acquitted and dismissed with a white face, and 
that he might go his way in peace and security. 
One of the serving men opened a side door, 
and on stepping out into the garden, Fanpi saw 
before him his wife and little children. Then it 
was he began to understand how the mandarin 
had become so well acquainted with the number 
of his dollars, and how the fees were brought 
into court. The lady, too, was there in the 
garden, and rejoicing in the sight of the family 
happiness she had brought about. Fanpi, with 
his family, made all the haste home that he could. 
He arrived in time to solace the last days of his 
aged parents; and when, after some years, they 
departed, he honorably interred them among 
their ancestors. With great prudence and good 
management he escaped any further notice of 
government officials, improved and greatly en- 
larged the paternal farm, and brought up his 
children in comfort and good habits. 
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AND THOU SHALT WALK AS IN A DREAM! 


BY KAREL BOHUMIR. 





Anp thou shalt walk as in a dream ; 
Thine eyes bewildered by the gleam 
Of glorious light, when future years 
Have chased thy present midnight fears. 


And thou shalt walk as in a dream, 

Yet oft through memory it will seem, 
That one who should have been a guide— 
Or friend—is wanting by thy side. 





And thou shalt walk as in a dream, 
With nothing as it now doth seem, 
With old delusions far away, 

And thou alone in the grim day. 


For in thy heart thou bear’st the key 
Which yet must set thy spirit free, 
And lead thee to th’ eternal stream :— 
Yet wilt thou walk as in a dream. 



































THE SINGING-BIRDS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ELIZABETH WILMOT, 


THERE lived, once upon a time, (I do not know 
why I should hesitate to adopt the venerable 
formula of fairy stories,) there lived once upon 
a time, in the vicinity of Anvers, a little old 
man, named Van Braken, who oecupied an old- 
fashioned house, built in the Spanish style, 
directly upon the water’s edge. 

Now, as I consider it necessary to the interest 
of my story that the reader should first have 
some slight acquaintance with its prominent 
characters, I will begin by giving a rough out- 
line of Van Braken. 

At this time about sixty years of age, with a 
small pinched-up face, surmounted by a flaxen 
peruke, too short by three fingers for the fashion, 
his odd appearance would attract the attention 
of a stranger. His costume was striking—coat 
and breeches of bottle-green cloth, and long 
woollen stockings, mixed with gray and white. 

A fine musician, and at an early age a dis- 
tinguished composer, Van Braken left Vienna 
when his name was beginning to be known, and 
his reputation established. In vain did his 
friends urge him to remain. Van Braken was 
immovable in his resolution, and the motives 
which induced him to disregard what seemed his 
best interest, were impenetrable. 

For two years he traveled at random through 
Italy and Germany, and when at the end of that 
time he woke to the knowledge that his purse 
was empty, and he must work in order to live, 
he went to Bruges in search of employment, and 
obtained shortly after a situation as organist in 
the Cathedral. 

Now, after the constant excitement and change 
of travel, Van Braken gave up his whole time 
and thought to this one object, his art, and be- 
gan a life as monotonous as the former one had 
been varied. He passed whole days at the or- 
gan, entirely absorbed in his beloved instrument, 
and wholly ignorant of and indifferent to objects 
and events of the world about him. With his 
hands idly wandering over the keys, his head 
bowed, and eyes closed, Van Braken breathed 
his whole soul into the wonderful improvisations 
of sacred music; which more than sufficed him 
for companionship, so that he never felt his iso- 
lation from the world. 

Often, when the crowd of worshipers had long 
since dispersed, and the nave was wholly de- 
serted, the powerful voice of the organ still 
echoed through the Cathedral arches. 

In the eyes of the world, Van Braken was a 





great artist, and his calm, solitary existence a 
a natural consequence of his genius, 

He was twenty years old when first he entered 
the Cathedral at Bruges—he was fifty when he 
left it. Thirty years had he passed within its 
walls—ah, well! during those thirty years no 
one had troubled himself concerning the griefs 
and joys of the poor organist—no one had had 
the curiosity or the charity to ask if he were 
happy or miserable. 

In consequence of a sprained wrist, occasioned 
by a severe fall, Van Braken perceived with un- 
utterable sorrow at this overthrow of happiness 
he had for so many years enjoyed, that his exe- 
cution, formerly so brilliant, had become heavy 
and unequal, so that it was impossible for him 
to continue his occupation. Therefore, he did 
not hesitate to resign his post. 

Van Braken, after his decision, left Bruges 
and took up his residence in Anvers, where, al- 
though he had become unable to play himself, 
he was fully capable of instructing others, and 
accordingly obtained a number of scholars, at a 
remuneration sufficient to support him in his 
usual simple and frugal style of living. 

Unfortunately for the poor man, his pupils 
were all hopelessly stupid, and as patience was 
not his predominant characteristic, each hair of 
his flaxen peruke stood upright whenever a false 
note jarred upon his ears, and his thin legs 
twisted themselves in every variety of contortion 
upon the rounds of his chair. When the same 
fault occurred for the tenth time in the very 
same passage, he would cross his arms, and 
looking at his pupil with severity, say— 

‘TI steal your money, you steal my time— 
henceforth I am, when we chance to meet, your 
very humble servant, Van Braken,” then take 
his hat, and rush from the house, muttering to 
himself. 

At last, Van Braken scolded all his scholars 
the same day, and renounced his occupation for- 
ever. 3 

Still, he did not wish to remain in idleness, 
and immediately began looking about him for 
some employment, whereby to gain his living. 
Chance favored him. 

One evening, as he was taking his accustomed 
walk, he noticed at the door of a little shop, an 
old-fashioned spinnet, and a large cage full of 
Canaries, 

Van Braken at first priced the birds, though 
he did not intend to purchase them, in order to 
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open the way for a bargain about the spinnet to 
which he took 2 fancy. 

The merchant asked a hundred ducats for the 
Canaries, and offered the spinnet for four. 

The organist took out his purse and counted 
the four. ducats, making signs to a porter who 
was passing to carry the instrument to his 
house. 

‘* The gentleman will not take the Canaries?” 
asked the merchant; ‘‘ they are not dear—and 
he will never again find such an opportunity.” 

‘‘ A hundred ducats!”’ repeated Van Braken, 
in astonishment; ‘‘it might as well be five hun- 
dred.” 

‘‘T would have you observe,” continugdsth 
merchant, mildly, ‘‘ that they are all blind; a 
in perfect health.” 

The musician grew purple with anger at what 
seemed to him nothing less than an insult. 

‘‘Indeed!” said he, with sham simplicity. 

‘¢ Alas!” sighed the merchant, ‘‘ they are the 
best singers of poor M. Brauwer, who has lately 
died in Brussels.” 

‘¢ Ah, truly, is he dead?” 

‘* Yes, he died a month ago; no one has ever 
equaled his collection of singing birds.” 

This gave a new light to Van Braken: He 
had often heard of these collections of Canaries, 
and of competitions among the owners, in which 
a. considerable sum was awarded to the proprie- 
tor of the bird who repeated its song the greatest 
number of times in a given period, calculated by 
the chronometer. 

The organist reflected some moments, 

‘‘Is that your lowest price?” said he, raising 
his head. 

‘‘It is my lowest price,” answered the mer- 
chant, with emphasis. ‘‘M. Stevens of Lille 
would agree to any amount I might name, if he 
knew that these were the birds which belonged 
to poor M. Brauwer.”’ 

‘«Stevens!” exclaimed Van Braken, turning 
pale; ‘‘a composer, is he not? a tall, handsome 
fellow, with bushy black hair?” 

‘‘Tall—yes; but handsome—no. As to his 
hair, I cannot tell you what. color it is, except 
that he has a great deal of it.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, yes, it is the same!” said the organist, 
sadly, ‘‘he has been on the watch, too.” 

‘‘He is always successful at the different 
competitions, and more dreaded than any one 
by the different societies.” 

‘‘Ts he?” asked Van Braken, tartly. 

‘‘Yes—and he will gain the prize this year.” 

‘¢ We will see about that,” exclaimed the old 
musician, twisting his cane. ‘‘ He shall not do 
it with these birds, for I will buy them.” 

‘¢ You wish to try for the prize?” 

‘‘That is my business. Have you a shop- 
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‘< Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Then let him take this cage and follow me, 
I will pay him the hundred ducats when we 
reach the house.” 

Six months after, the windows and walls of 
the organist’s little house were literally covered 
with cages of all dimensions. 

Van Braken’s singing-birds had taken the 
prizes three different times already. Yet the 
organist did not rest upon his laurels, for the 
lists were to open again at Brussels, and this 
trial would be decisive, 

At dawn of day the spinnet roused the little 
singers, and from then until evening the deafen- 
ing concert continued, a veritable deluge of 
‘trills, warblings, and chirpings. 

One morning, as Van Braken was seated be- 
fore his spinnet, striking chords to guide his 
singers, he heard a sweet female voice at a little 
distance leading the choir of birds. 

A smile of pleasure illumined his shriveled 
features, and he continued striking the appro- 
priate chords. 

The voice repeated with remarkable purity 
and exactness every note the organist produced 
on his spinnet. 

After a time, Van Braken stole softly to the 
window which he had left open. A young girl, 
enveloped in a ragged shawl, was seated upon 
the wooden bench outside. Her fair head, as 
she leaned against the wall, was inframed in the 
ivy and roses which twined about the stone. 

The organist stood still a moment, looking in- 
tently at the little beggar, whose features, 
altered by poverty and suffering, yet had a 
touching expression of resignation and gentle- 
ness. 

‘‘Was it you I heard singing just now, my 
child?” asked he, placing his hand on the girl’s 
head. 

The beggar rose, trembling. 

“Yes, sir; if it has disturbed you, I will not 
sing any more,” 

‘*I did not say that, little one; on the con- 
trary, I am pleased; as a proof, I give you this 
to thank you for the entertainment you have 
afforded me,” and Van Braken drew from his 
pocket a little piece of money, which he offered 
her. 

She extended her hand in the wrong direction, 
seeking vainly to find him. 

‘¢ Alas, poor girl!” exclaimed the good man, 
‘¢she is blind.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” said the young singer, sadly, ‘I 
have been blind two years. I come often and 
sit here, to listen to your birds. When the sun 
shines, and you place them in the window, I ap- 
proach and speak to them. They know me well, 
for they answer me. Ah! how I wish I could 





boy ?” 


see them, they must be so pretty!” 
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A shade of sorrow passed over the organist’s 
face—the singular resemblance existing becween 
the girl and birds touched his heart. For some 
moments he was silent, absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 

‘*What is your name, my child?” said he, 
gently, addressing the blind beggar. 

‘¢ Audrine, sir.” 

‘* And your family, where are they ?” 

‘*T have no family, sir; my mother died three 
years ago, at the hospital in this city.” 

‘* Ah!—she belonged here, then ?” 

‘* No, sir, she came from Vienna.” 

‘‘From Vienna?” repeated he, with emotion. 

‘‘ Yes, sir—a great artist has told me so; she 


never spoke to me of herself. He said she | 


quitted the theatre to follow a young man whom 
she loved, a musician, who abandoned her in 
Italy. His name was Stevens.” 

“Stevens! Are you the child of that man?” 
Van Braken inquired eagerly. 

The beggar sadly bowed her head as she an- 
swered ‘* No.” 

‘*The name of your mother, my child?” 

‘* Frantzia.” 

A low moan escaped the organist’s lips, and 
he tottered like a man suddenly shot. 

‘*Frantzia! My poor Frantzia! And you 
are her daughter? Her daughter, and beg your 
bread? Come, poor little one, come to me.” 
And the old man tenderly pressed the girl's 
hand. ‘Come live with me.” 

Audrine hesitated—but Van Braken entreated 
her with so earnest a tone, that she took a seat 
beside him. 

‘* You knew my mother, then?” 

‘<Yes,’”’ said Van Braken, ‘‘I was her best 
friend in Vienna. That was many years ago. 
I will tell you more some time. You must never 
leave me, Audrine—lI will find you plenty of oc- 
cupation here.” 

‘‘ Alas! you forget my sad position.” 

**No, my child; you love my birds—you shall 
take care of them, and sing with them; and, 
since they know you already, they will soon obey 
you, as they do me. The house is not large, 
and, with that second-sight of the touch, which 
God has given to those he has deprived of light, 
you will soon grow familiar with all the objects 
about you. You will not be my servant, but 
my companion and friend. You do not answer; 
ah! I understand, you have the suspicion which 
is a part of your infirmity, and you do not trust 
me. Let your clairvoyant hands read upon my 
forehead and hands the signs of old age, and 
then you will have more confidence in the words 
of Van Braken.”’ 

‘¢ Van Braken,” exclaimed Audrine, pressing 
his hand: ‘ Ah, I no longer hesitate, for I know 
that you are good, and worthy of confidence.” 





‘‘Has your mother told you of me ?” inquired 
the musician hesitatingly. 

‘* Yes, very often.” 

‘* And what did she say ?” 

‘She told me,” continued Audrine, “that 
you had met with misfortunes, and that but for 
her you might have become a great artist.” 

Van Braken passed his hands over his eyes to 
wipe away the fast-coming tears, and replied 
with forced gayety : 

‘¢ Never mind; all that belongs to the past.” 

He had not over-estimated Audrine’s intelli- 
gence. At the end of a month the young girl 
went about the house finding her way with per- 
feetsease. The love and gratitude she evinced 
toward the old man, the cares she bestowed on 
her little companions in misfortune soon won his 
heart, so that he loved her as if she had been 
his own child. 

One day when Van Braken had gone out, for 
the purpose of having his chronometer repaired, 
&@ young man in traveling dress knocked at the 
door, and asked to see him. Audrine offered 
the stranger a seat in the musician’s room, where 
he might await his return. A quarter ofan hour 
had scarcely elapsed when Van Braken came in. 

‘‘ There is some one waiting to see you, mas- 
ter,” said Audrine, as she recognized his step. 

‘*To see me!’’ exclaimed Van Braken, knit- 
ting his brows. ‘‘I do not know any one; who 
on earth can it be?” 

He opened the door, but hastily retreated, 
half suffocated by a cloud of smoke. 

*¢ Frederic!” 

‘¢ My dear uncle!” cried the stranger, throw- 
ing himself into the old man’s arms. 

‘‘Is this indeed you, my boy?” said the or- 
ganist, pressings his lips upon his nephew’s 
forehead. ‘‘ Now that I have spoken to you, let 
me hasten to open the doors and windows! 
Your miserable tobacco smoke will kill my birds. 
Audrine! Audrine! quick, my child, help me 
to move the cages. And you, Frederic, do me 
the favor to throw away that horrible pipe.” 

Audrine, hearing his distressed tone, hastened 
to execute his orders. 

‘¢Come, come, you must help us,” said Van 
Braken, tapping his nephew’s shoulder. 

‘Very willingly, dear uncle,” he answered, 
leaping nimbly upon the sofa to take down a 
cage perched above all the rest. 

‘¢Oh, take care! let that alone, Frederic—it 
is Fanfare’s cage.” 

‘¢ Why shall I not touch Fanfare ?” 

‘‘ Why it is my best singer, a splendid little 
creature, who repeats her song fifteen times in 
a minute.” 

‘¢Most charming Fanfare,” said Frederic, 
laughing—“‘ featherless and blind! two deformi- 
ties at once.” 
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Poor Audrine moaned. 

‘* Awkward boy!” growled Van Braken, 
snatching the cage from his hands and placing 
it in Audring’s. ‘* Hark, my child, Fanfare has 
worked hard this week and needs rest; carry 
him to the country.” 

It is necessary to explain that the good man’s 
‘* country’”’ meant simply the barn window. 

‘* Tell me, uncle, why did you call me awk- 
ward? What did I do?” Frederic inquired when 
they were alone. 

‘‘ You said something to cause my little Aud- 
rine much pain.” 

** How so?” 

‘* A word will tell you: the poor child is blind.” 

‘*Ah! you are right, I was indeed awkward, 
and it was a cruel blow to the poor girl.” 

‘*Well! well! we will say no more about it. 
What brought you to Anvers so unexpectedly ?” 

‘*T came to see you, uncle; to tell you some 
good news. Iam about to begin practice as a 
physician, and before settling in Brussels, I de- 
sired to pass a few days with you.” 

‘* What! beginning practice! Why, how old 
are you?” 

“« Just twenty-two.” 

‘‘The same age as Audrine.”’ 

‘* What, the blind girl?” 

“‘Take care! You will not be so heedless 
again ?” 

‘* No, surely.” 

‘* Well, my dear boy, I am heartily glad to 
see you. Only I am afraid you will find little 
amusement here—especially, that I utterly for- 
bid your lighting a pipe in my house. Do you 
hear ?” 

‘‘T hope to employ my time more usefully, 
uncle.” 

At this moment Audrine entered the room, 
bearing a tray wkereon were placed two porce- 
lain cups, and a silver coffee-pot. 

‘« Make her stand a moment in the light,” the 
young doctor whispered in his uncle’s ear. 

‘* What for?” 

“¢T will tell you afterward.” 

‘“‘Come here, Audrine,’’ called Van Braken, 
placing himself in the window. ‘+ Now, look at 
the sky.” 

Audrine raised her head, and turned her eyes 
toward the sun. 

‘* See, uncle,’”’ said Frederic, in a low voice, 
‘¢ gee how the pupils dilate.” The young man 
looked attentively at her eyes for a moment, then 
made a sign of satisfaction to his uncle. 

‘‘I have given you pain to-day, Miss Aud- 
rine,” said he, ‘‘I beg you will forgive me; 
what I am about to tell you will help to efface 
the unpleasant memory. By my soul, I can 
safely promise that I can restore your sight.” 

‘¢What! Are you sure of what you say?” 





‘‘It is true, uncle. I read the eyes of this 
poor child as clearly as you read your music. 
Audrine, will you answer my questions frankly ?” 

«Yes, sir,” whispered she doubtfully. 

‘You have been blind two years, have you 
not ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, two years.” 

‘*You have endured much sorrow; and be- 
fore coming here, you suffered from want and 
hunger. Do not be ashamed. These are the 
best of titles to the devotion and care of a true 
friend. An operation would be useless in your 
case. Have courage and patience! and, I re- 
peat it, you will soon see. 

**You are so kind, so very kind,” said the 
child softly. ‘‘ Courage I have already, for you 
would not tell me this if it were not true. You 
could not be so cruel as to create so beautiful a 
hope in the midst of the darkness which sur- 
rounds me, if that hope were not to be a reality.” 

‘¢ Wait a moment,” said Van Braken—when 
Audrine had left the room; “I hope you are 
not going to make any experiments upon the 
child.” 

‘¢ Where is your confidence in me, uncle ?” 

‘*T have none in these promises.” 

‘¢ Have you money ?”’ 

‘- Yes, but not much.” 

‘¢ Well! lend me a few ducats. I desire to 
purchase an instrument, necessary for the treat- 
ment of my patient.” 

‘‘That is another thing. Open the desk and 
take what you want.” 

Frederic took out a few ducats, seized his hat 
and rushed into the street. An hour after he 
returned, carrying under his arm, a small electric 
machine. 

‘*What have you there?” asked the uncle in 
amazement. 

‘Do not be too curious, dear uncle! wait un- 
til to-morrow and you shall know.”’ 

Aroused at daybreak by the birds, and the 
spinnet, Frederic dressed himself hastily and 
ran down to his uncle’s room. Audrine was 
there before him. 

‘‘ Well! that machine?” were the organists 
first words. 

‘‘Tut!” exclaimed Frederic, imposing silence 
on his companion. ‘Be ready to turn this 
crank when I give the word.” And the doctor 
having given Audrine a seat began winding the 
threads of the electric machine over her eyes 
and lips. 

‘‘Turn gently, uncle 

A nervous twitching seized her limbs. 

‘¢ What do you see Audrine?” asked Frederic, 
as he watched her anxiously. 

‘‘T hardly know what to tell you. I see—I 
see little circles black and orange colored.” 

«God be praised!” Frederic shouted. “Ina 
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month my child, you will see the beautiful sun 
of May.” 

Every morning after this Frederic repeated 
the operation, and each time a perceptible 
change was produced in Audrine’s eyes. She 
could not yet distinguish objects, but had gained 
the perception of light and shade. 

Van Braken was beside himself with joy, 

Little Audrine was sad and dreamy; she 
seemed to have lost all interest in her old 
friends the birds, Frederic too was altered; he 
was embarrassed in his uncle’s presence, and 
sought every pretext for leaving him and joining 
his patient. Even the little birds did not sing 
as before, but hid their little heads under their 
wings. 

«« What can be the cause of this great change?” 

Van Braken soon divined all. 

The two young people love each other. 

One morning as they all were seated on the 
door step, a horse broke loose in a neighboring 
alley; Frederic darted across the road and 
seized a child who was playing in the mud, but 





in its furious course the animal struck him 
lightly on his breast. A cry of terror burst 
from Audrine’s lips—and she fell senseless. 
Her sight had returned surely. 

Van Braken lifted the young girl in his arms, 
and placed her tenderly on a couch. 

‘*She loves you Frederic—she loves you as I 
once loved her mother, Oh! may she never 
suffer as I have done! She will mot dare speak 
before me. I will leave you together.” 

‘‘She shall be my wife uncle, for I also love 
her.” 

**Alas! Alas!” sighed Van Braken—must I 
also lose her ?” 

Frederic was kneeling before Audrine, and 
her head rested on his shoulder. Both were 
shedding tears—weeping in the very excess of 
their happiness. 

Van Braken looked at them in silence, then, 
crossing the room he threw upon the keys of 
the spinnet the lifeless body of his best singer. 

Poor Fanfare had died of hunger in the coun- 
try. 





MAGNOLIAS. 


[Written on receiving a bouquet of Magnolia flowers, gathered in the swamps at Gloucester, Massachusetts.] 





BY MARY W 


« JANVRIN. 
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BeavtiFvut flower! so wondrous fair! 
Tropical bloom, of odor rare! 

With clustering leaves of glossy sheen— 
Snow-drifts sleeping in beds of green— 
What are the thoughts thou bringest to me, 
Bloom of the white Magnolia tree? 


Ah, fairest visions before me rise ! 

I am standing now under Southern skies, 
Where the air is bland the long bright year; 
And I hear the voice of the gondolier, 

Singing songs of dulcet rhyme, 

While he plies the oar and his heart beats time. 
Here the orange flower and the citron bloom, 
And lade the winds with their sweet perfume— 
Here cloudless skies bend soft and low, 

And the Algean laves the strand below— 

And over its waves, at the twilight dim, 
Floateth softly the vesper-hymn. 


I stray through vales where the rich grape grows, 
And drink where the purple vintage flows— 

And think how the gods have quaffed such wine, 
And whisper myths of the olden time— 

And wish that the earth were young again, 

So the gods came down and dwelt with men. 


Thus, in my dreams, before me rise 

Visions fair of sunnier skies; 

And, perchance, one day I will ’neath them stand, 
Denizen of that sweet South-land— 

Perchance will my feet yet turn to thee, 


One day will I stray the banks beside, 
Where floweth the yellow Tiber’s tide, 

Or stand in awe ’neath the pillar’d dome— 
Relic of Ceesar’s pomp in Rome; 

Or gaze, ’mid tears, on the canvas dim, 
Where Raphael hath wrought his ideal in. 


Or yet, afar in a tropic home, 

I list where the hurricane storm-winds come, 
Swaying the bloom-boughs to and fro, 

Like white sea-waves in their ebb and flow, 
And tossing thy pale leaves far and wide, 

As shells cast up by the ocean tide. 


But, hist! how the whirlwind hath softly died! 
(Alas! if so had my olden pride!) 

And, see! above, in the deep night-skies, 
Twin-stars are watching, like human eyes! 
Stare are they? Nay! again I see 

The only eyes that have beamed for me ! 


And now I know, on that tropic shore, 

I shall meet the friend of my heart once more; 
For I hear thee, flower of beautiful bloom, 
Breathe soft his tones—“ Oh, love! come home! 
Mine only belovéd, I’m waiting for thee 
Under the white Magnolia tree !” 


Beautiful flower! so wondrous fair ! 

Tropical blossom, of odor rare! 

Thou wilt wither, but never can fade 

The spell of the message to me thou hast said, 
“Oh, come, dear love! I am waiting for thee 





Land of my heart, bright Jtalie / 


Under the white Magnolia tree!” 














PECULIARITY OF BULBS. 

A bulb is » very complete and simple form of 
vegetable existence. It is a bud, only on a larger 
scale. The buds that are formed and drop off from 
the junction of the leaf and the stem in certain lilies, 
are miniature bulbs. Bulbs enjoy the advantage of 
being more independent of a fixed residence in the 
soil than many other plants. During their period 
of rest, they may be kept out of the ground, be made 
the subject of merchandise, ani be transported to 
very considerable distances—their vitality being still 
in force, and important changes, such as the forma- 
tion of the future blossom, going on within them. 
In due time they again require the nutriment sup- 
plied by the rains and the earth. The capability of 
propagation by offsets is another point of interest 
belonging to bulbs. By far the great majority of 
bulbs produce exceedingly handsome blossoms, often 
odoriferous and even highly scented. As a general 
rule, too, they are early rather than late in their 
season of flowering, and readily susceptible of forc- 
ing by artificial heat. They are well adapted for 
pot culture, for at least one season; the next, they 
may be returned to the open ground, and replaced 
by others to succeed them in the greenhouse or the 
parlor window. Bulbs produce annually only a 
limited number of leaves; if these are destroyed, 
they are not reproduced, as is the case with most 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants. Consequently, 
the leaves of bulbs must be carefully protected and 
preserved during the whole period of their growth, 
both before flowering and after; otherwise the plant 
will suffer from the failure of those functions which 
all leaves perform. Bulbs are solid, like the tulip ; 
coated, like the hyacinth and the onion; and scaly, 
like the white and the orange lily. 

PROPERTIES OF A CHOICE TULIP. 

There are twelve points indispensable to perfec- 
tion in the tulip. First, the cup should form, when 
quite expanded, from half to a third of a hollow ball ; 
to do this, the petals must be six in number, broad 
at the ends, smooth at the edges, and the divisions 
between the petals scarcely to show an indenture. 
Second, the three inner petals should set close to 
the three outer ones, and the whole should be broad 
enough to allow of the fullest expansion without 
quartering—that is, without exhibiting any vacancy 
between the petals. Third, the petals should be 
thick, smooth, and stiff, and keep their form well. 
Fourth, the ground should be clear and distinct, 
whether white or yellow ; the least stain, even at 
the lower end of the petal, would render a. tulip 
comparatively valueless to a critical florist. Fifth, 
roses, byblomens, and bizzares, are the three classes 
into which tulips are now divided; the first have a 
white ground, and crimson, or pink, or scarlet marks 
—the second have white grounds, and purple, lilac, 
or black marks—and the last have yellow grounds, 
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with any colored marks. Sixth, whatever be the 
disposition of colors or marks upon a tulip, all the 
six petals should be marked alike, and be therefore 
perfectly uniform. Seventh, the feathered flowers 
should have an even, close feathering all round, and 
whether narrow or wide, light or heavy, should 
reach far enough round the petals to form, when 
they are expanded, an unbroken edging all round, 
Eighth, if the flower have any marking besides the 
feathering at the edge, it should be a beam, or bold 
mark down the centre, but not to reach the bottom, 
or near the bottom of the cup; the mark or beam 
must be similar in all the six petals, Ninth, flowers 
not feathered, and with flame only, must have no 
marks on the edges of the flower, and none of the 
color must break through to the edge; the color may 
be disposed in any form, so that it be perfectly uni- 
form in all the petals, and does not go too near the 
bottom. Tenth, the color, whatever it be, must be 
dense and decided ; whether it be delicate and light, 
or bright, or dark, it must be distinct in its outline, 
and not shaded, or flushed, or broken, Eleventh, 
the height should be eighteen to thirty-six inches— 
the former for the outside row in a bed, and the lat- 
ter for the highest row. Twelfth, the purity of the 
white, and the brighntness of the yellow should be 
permanent—that is, they should stand until the 
petals actually fall. 


HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

The best mode of heating greenhouses is that by 
hot water. It is the most cleanly, most efficient, and 
most easily managed; and although the most ex- 
pensive at first, when iron pipes are employed, is 
ultimately the most economical, as it is less liable to 
fall out of repair. There are two varieties of heat- 
ing by hot water, namely, by iron pipes and by 
tanks. In both cases a hot water boiler is employed, 
and the same description of boiler will do in either 
case, whether for supplying iron pipes or tanks. To 
attempt to describe all the boilers and modes of heat- 
ing which, during the last dozen or fifteen years, 
have been put forward, would be a task both useless 
and unprofitable. There have been as many whims 
and fancies about the shapes and construction of 
these boilers as there have been in ladies’ bonnets in 
the same period, and, after all, the simplest is the 
best. The conical boiler is one of the best adapted, 
can be employed without being fixed in brick-work, 
as it stands in any position just like a common stove, 
with the fire in the centre of it, and the space for 
the water all round the fire, the fuel being sup- 
plied at the top.. The heating by means of the tank 
is effected much in the same way as by pipes; but 
the medium for conducting the water through the 
house is by tanks instead of pipes. In applying 
the tank system, the whole of the space under the 
platform is employed—the same where the pipes 
would pass; and to do this, brick piers, or strong 
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wooden trusses, about a foot in height, should be 
raised, at distances of about three feet apart, and on 
them a wooden trough or tank erected, which must 
be perfectly water tight. This tank must have a 
division up the middle by means of an inch-thick 
partition, and this partition must be two inches 
shorter than the tank at the opposite end from the 
boiler, to allow the water to circulate from one side 
to the other—one side containing the hot water flow- 
ing from the boiler, and the other being its course 
back to the boiler again. The tank should be cov- 
ered perfectly tight. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS. 


The superb appearance of this shrub, with its 
persistent foliage of glossy green, and splendid flow- 
ers, place it without dispute in the first rank among 
greenhouse plants. It is a plant of hardy habit, 
and will sustain a slight frost without injury of a 
serious nature; but it is liable to disease and ulti- 
mate death in a greenhouse or sitting-room, where 
the temperature greatly varies—as is frequently the 
case with dwelling rooms, where the heat is high by 
day and low by night. Indeed there are few plants 
more susceptible to change, and the buds will from 
such transitions frequently become discolored and 
fall. To render the inflorescence certain and per- 
fect, the temperature should be even, varying as 
near as may be, within forty-five to fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit; or a few degrees either way, if the vari- 
ation be not too sudden, is of no importance. Fresh 
air is also indispensable, and may be admitted, if due 
care be observed, even when the out-door tempera- 
ture is somewhat frosty. Camellias are re-potted 
immediately after they have ceased to bloom, and 
before the leaf-buds expand; a portion of the old 
earth should be carefully removed to loosen the 
fibres which may have wound themselves around the 
circumference of the ball, as well as to make room 
for a larger quantity of active soil, in the pot or ves- 
sel to which the plant is about to be transferred, and 
which should be somewhat larger than that from 
which it has been just removed. Before filling in 
the earth, the bottom of the pot should be covered 
to an inch or more in depth, with pieces of pots or 
very coarse gravel, tc act as a drain, it being of the 
first importance that water should never stagnate. 
Immediately after the plant has been repotted, it 
should be well watered and placed where it will not 
be exposed to a current of air. The plant is fond of 
shade and moisture. In winter, the morning has 
been recommended as the more favorable time to 
water, and in summer the evening. During the 
warm months they should be placed in rather a 
damp situation, where they will be shielded from 
the sun during the heat, and it may the greater por- 
tion of the day. Syringing them regularly, and at 
intervals of two or three days, will greatly improve 
their appearance and promote health. The soil in 
which they thrive well, is a mixture or compost of 
light loam, fresh-decayed leaves, and fresh-water 
sand—about equal portions of the loam and leaf- 
mould, and a small quantity of sand. 





THE GARDEN AURICULA. 

It has been remarked that, in the whole art of 
floriculture, there is nothing more difficult than to 
grow the auricula plant to a great and vigorous size, 
and yet retard its showing flower until the proper 
season, This is a point requiring particular con- 
sideration, and, fortunately, the practical experience 
of eminent florists shows the most approved means 
to gain this desirable end. The auricula is propa- 
gated by seeds, to procure new varieties, and by 
slips, te multiply and continue the old favorite ones. 
In raising them from seed, the most important point 
is to first procure the offspring of choice kinds. The 
usual precautions are removing the breeders away 
from amongst the common and mixed sorts, placing 
them in the company of such only as possess valu- 
able properties, and encouraging them by every 
practicable expedient to perfect their seeds. Boxes, 
large-sized pots, and pans, are used for seed-beds. 
But the most expeditious way is raising the seed- 
lings in a mild hot-bed, especial care being taken to 
guard against the warm steam. Such a stimulus 
brings up every perfect seed, and particularly the 
weakest, which generally turn out the best flowers, 
and which there is a chance of losing, if no assist- 
ance be given by the application of artificial heat. 
Too much attention cannot be paid to the effectual 
drainage of the pots, etc., intended for auriculas. 
The plant is very soon damaged by water becoming 
stagnant near its roots. When the pots or boxes 
are drained, and filled with the proper compost, it 
should be shaken and pressed smoothly down full 
half an inch below the rim, leaving the middle rather 
higher than round the sides. On the surface the 
seeds are dropped as regularly as possible, and cov- 
ered with a finely sifted compost. Water is given 
immediately, applying it as lightly as possible, so 
that the surface, or seeds, be not disturbed. At the 
general shifting, the state and condition of each 
plant should be regarded, and the treatment be in 
accordance with the same. Such as have been pre- 
viously shifted, and have improved in growth during 
the summer, will only require to be transferred to 
larger-sized pots, reducing the ball a little by re- 
moving part of the old soil from the top and bottom, 
and repotting with fresh compost. Such as have 
improved but little, or remained stationary, should 
receive @ more close examination, by having the 
whole of the ball shaken off, to see the state of the 
tuber and roots. Whenever there are signs of 
decay, the knife must be applied to remove all 
defects. 


GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE OPERATIONS. 


The stems of dahlias should be kept moderately 
thinned, and securely fastened to stakes. Cuttings 
of verbenas and scarlet geraniums should be struck 
now to be preserved in the winter in pots. Polyan- 
thuses may be separated and potted. Keep chrysan- 
themums neatly tied to sticks, and the same may be 
said of all plants requiring support, or the autumnal 
winds very soon destroy them. Ripening seeds 
should also be attended to, care being taken to 
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gather them only when quite dry. The geraninms 
cut down during the summer will now be pushing 
forth a number of young shoots—these must be en- 
couraged as much as possible, by keeping the plants 
in a sheltered place, and daily supplying them with 
moisture; when the shoots have grown two or three 
joints, they should be stopped by picking out the 
points, in order to render them bushy; the cuttings 
made at the same period will now be fit for potting 





—each one to be put separately into a small pot, 
and treated as the older plants. Young plants of 
myrtles, and indeed all others that are properly 
rooted, should receive similar treatment. Cinerarias 
are among the most useful of spring-flowering plants, 
and if a few seedlings can be obtained now, they 
will make nice plants with the treatment recom- 
mended for geraniums. Pot off China primroses, 
putting one plant into each three-inch pot. 





o> 


Ohe Gubinet of Hisses, 





Our new correspondent, J. M. H., keeps on. In 
our last we bade him go around and talk to the 
ladies. He does it to some purpose, with the fol- 
lowing :— 

[For the Cabinet of Kisses.] 

To rue MEISTER, GREETING :—Allow me to make 
a few additions to your “ Cabinet of Kisses,” by ex- 
tracts from the poems of Alexander Smith, who, of 
all poets that have ever sung the praises of a kiss, is 
entitled to “rake down the persimmons.” Just 
listen to him, and see how he enters into the luxury 
of kissing :— 

“T clasp thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s beat— 
Oh, kiss me into faintness, sweet and dim ; 
Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 
Full-juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker’s reach ; 
Thy hair is loosened by that kiss you gave ; 
It floods my shoulders o’er— 
Another yet! Oh, as a weary wave 
Subsides upon the shore, 
My hungry being, with its hopes, its fears— 
My heart, like moon-charmed waters, all unrest; 
Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears, 
Doth faint upon thy breast! 
I feel thy clasping arms—my cheek is wet— 
One kiss, sweet, sweet, another yet.” 

What thinkest thou of that, dear Meister? And 
then again he says— 

“Give me another kiss, and I will take 
Death at a flying leap.” 

Which fully proves that he rightly estimates the 
value of a kiss. The following, I think, exhibits in 
all its fullness, the sublimity of ecstatic all-overish- 
ness one feels after pressing the ruby lips of the one 
he loves :— 

“My soul leaped up beneath thy timid kiss, 
What then to me were groans, 

Or pain, or death? Earth was a round of bliss— 
I seemed to walk on thrones.” 

The desire embodied in the burden of the song he 
sings, is exceedingly natural, for not a doubt can 
exist—he having already proved himself a man of 
taste in such matters—that his Clari’s lips were of 
the most kissable sort; or, as Chaucer, in his “Court 
of Love,” phrases it :— 





“Pregnant lippés, 

Thick to kiss percase. .°. . . . 
For lippés thin not fat, but ever lean, 
They serve of naught, they be not worth a bean.” 








But tothe song :— 

“Night the solemn, night the starry, 

Oh! that death would let me tarry 
Like a dew-drop on a flower, 

Ever on those lips of Clari.” 

Variety is the spice of kissing, as it is of life, and 
Alexander Smith appears to know it, for, meeting a 
lovely being, whose sweet lips have never as yet 
“divinised” his own, he exclaims in a bound-to- 
have-a-kiss-and-no-mistake sort of style: 

“Oh, untouched lips! 
I see them, as a glorious rebel sees 
A crown within his reach. I'll taste their bliss, 
Although the price be death.” 

But I will leave Alexander Smith for the present, 
although extracts from his poems to prove that he 
fully understands the science and art of “kissing 
divine” might be greatly multiplied, and conclude 
with the following 

STORY OF PROMETHEUS APPLIED. 
UPON STEALING A KISS FROM A FAIR MAID ASLEEP. 
“This! this is Life! all else a dream— 

This is the true Promethean flame, 
From heaven by daring theft conveyed, 
Tho’ by the prize the risk’s o’erpaid. 
But if to steal those heavenly fires, 
An equal punishment requires, 
Whilst recent from the theft I glow, 
Oh! fix me on that breast of snow; 
Well pleased to languish life away, 
Love shall upon my vitals prey— 
Nor will I wish, while there I’m laid. 
Alcides near to give me aid.” 

New York, Sept., 1857. J. M. H. 

Ex-celsior-ent! J.M.H., you have a vocation 
for kisses. Evidently. 


....-. Different people have different ways of writing 
about kissing. Ben Perley Poore describes the 
operation in a plain, straight-forward way, with no 
more rapture about it than the trundling of a wheel- 
barrow. Witness the following from one of his 
tales :— 

-“ Lizzie’s eyes had been filled with tears, but they 
were tears of joy; and now through their crystal 
prisms came a smile so eloquent, that Norton caught 
a in his arms, and imprinted a kiss upon her rosy 
ips. 

Me ‘That's it,’ exclaimed Mr. Dalton, rubbing his 
hands, ‘it may not be the fashionable way of sealing 
a contract, but it is the best one.’ ” 
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Such a kiss must have been very nice, of course— 
but only a plain baked-apple kiss, after all—nothing 
like the fruit of Paradise, such as Alexander Smith 
goes wild over—or the luscious bananas of Stoddard 
—or the bewildering peach-bites of Johannes Secun- 
dus. 

THE ESSENCE OF BLISS. 


GENTLEMAN. 
The essence of bliss, 
Is an exquisite kiss— 
Sweet lady, can you deny it? 


LADY. 

To convince me ’tis true, 

You have nothing to do, 

Dear sir, but simply to try it. 
ssoeee KISSING AND BEANS.—Beans and Bliss go to- 
gether. The learned reader may turn to our famous 
disquisition on the hominology of bean-ific esoteri- 
cism in the last Easy Talk, if he doubts our asser- 
tion. Anyway, no one will deny that the man who 
did up the following knew beans, even unto the roots 
of the stalks thereof :— 


“ SENTIMENTALITY AND Beans.—I’m thinking of 





the time, Kate, when, sitting by thy side, and shell- 
ing beans, I gazed on thee, and felt a wondrous 
pride. In silence leaned we o’er the pan, and nei- 
ther spoke a word; but the rattling of the beans, 
Kate, was all the sound we heard. Thy auburn curls 
hung down, Kate, and kissed thy lily cheek ; azure 
eyes half filled with tears bespoke a spirit meek. To 
be so charmed as I was then, ne’er before occurred, 
when the rattling of the beans, Kate, was all the 
sound I heard. I thought it was not wrong, Kate, 
so, leaning o’er the dish, as you snatched up a lot of 
beans, I snatched a nectared kiss. And a sudden 
shower made my eyes blind, and I neither saw nor 
stirred—but the rattling of the beans, Kate, was all 
the sound I heard.” 


edhe * A Dear Kiss.—A young merchant in Al- 
bany, New York, has been sued for kissing a married 
lady in his store, and the damages laid at $5,000. 
We couldn’t afford to take more than one or two 
specimens of that style of confectionary.”—N. York 
Churchman. 


We are not quite sure that that last paragraph is 
attributed to the right paper. If it is wrong, and 
the editor of the Churehman will drop us a line say- 
ing as much, we will cheerfully make any desired 
correction. 





Our GQuriosities. 


CURIOSITIES OF TOBACCO. 

The Mahommedan legend on the subject is too 
long for repetition under its Eastern garb. Suffice 
it that a viper was restored to health by the warmth 
of the Prophet’s body. Immediately on convales- 
cence, the ungrateful reptile announced its intention 
of biting its preserver. The Prophet expostulated. 
An argument ensued, which ended in the viper’s 
carrying out its original project. The Prophet 
sucked the venom from his wounded wrist and spat 
it forth. ‘“‘ From these drops sprang that wondrous 
weed, which has the bitterness of the serpent’s tooth 
quelled by the sweet saliva of the Prophet.” But 
whatever the origin of tobacco, no plant has exer- 
cised so much political influence, The Pope Urban 
VIII. excommunicated all those who took snuff in 
churches. The Empress Elizabeth was less severe. 
She declared that the snuff boxes of those who 
made use of them in church should be confiscated 
to the use of the beadle. At Berne the use of to- 
bacco was classified with adultery. In Transylvania 
the penalty was far greater; in 1639 entire confisca- 
tion of property was the sentence of those who 
should plant tobacco, while consumers were con- 
demned to fines varying from three to two hundred 
florins. Amurath IV. hung persons found guilty of 
smoking, with pipes through their noses and a to- 
bacco pouch hanging from their necks. The Grand 
Duke of Muscovy forbade smoking and snuff taking 
under the penalty of having the nose cut off; while 
Mohamed IV., son of the Sultan Ibrahim, 1665, 
punished the practice with decapitation. It is rela- 
ted of Amurath that a smoking saphi once struck 





the monarch himself for smoking with him incog- 
nito on board a caique. Amurath informed the 
saphi that the royal deeree referred equally to him- 
self. “No,” replied the saphi, “I fight for and 
would die for him. It does not apply tome.” A 
few days subsequently Amurath sent for him, and 
making himself known, gave his fellow-offender a 
good appointment. But such penal regulations ap- 
pear always to have been evaded. These modern 
Amuraths, railway directors, arrogate to themselves 
the right of inflicting a fine of 40s. and expulsion 
from their line on any one guilty of the sublime act. 
But it is sweet to smoke under difficulties. Were 
the prohibition removed, smoking on railway cars 
would probably cease. We know of one young man 
who feigned madness that he might secure a car- 
riage to himself. Another on seeing a bishop 
alight at an intermediate station, immediately made 
for the compartment, and calling for a guard com- 
plained that the carriage was reeking of tobacco 
smoke. “To be sure, those clerical gentleman do 
smoke terribly,” answered the official. ‘Then don’t 
aecuse me of it hereafter,” rejoined the youth with 
an arch smile. On one occasion a railway guard 
thrust his head into a carriage filled with devotees 
in the act of their devotions, and plaeing his hand 
on a cushion observed, “There are two very good 
rules on this line, gentleman. Smoking is strictly 
prohibited, and the company’s servants are forbid- 
den to‘accept gratuities.”— Atheneum. 

Talking of tobaced, the following on “narcotic 
substances” is not inappropriate. It isa fact that 
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men always will invent something or other to “ be- 
doozle” their senses with—put them where you will 
+-even when it has to be done in the most revolting 
manner, as is the case with the almost unnavural 
way in which the Siberians take the fungus alluded 
to in the extract in question. 

“Narcotic Supstances.—Gratification of the 
senses, is with many men one of the first objects of 
life, and it is remarkable how large a number of dif- 
ferent narcotic substances are used in different parts 
of the world, to soothe the mind and impart an 
agreeable languor to the frame. In all parts of the 
world, in every country, and among every tribe of 
people, the habit of consuming them prevails, and 
has prevailed from a remote period. A writer in 
the Edinburg Review says: 

‘The Aborigines of Central America rolled up the 
tobacco-leaf, and dreamed away their lives, in 
smoky reveries, ages before Columbus was born, or 
the colonists of Sir Walter Raleigh brought it 
within the pecincts of the Elizabethan Court. The 
cocoa-leaf, which is still the comfort and strength of 
the Peruvian muleteer, was chewed as he does it 
now, in far remote times, and among the same 
mountains, by his Indian forefathers. The use of 
Opium, hemp, and the betel nut, of which only the 
first has been transplanted into Europe, has prevailed 
among Eastern Asiatics from the times of the most 
fabulous antiquity. The same is probably true of 
the pepper plants indulged in by the South Sea 
Islanders and the natives of the Indian Archipelago; 
of the thorn apples, the use of which still lingers 
among the natives of the Andes and on the slopes 
of the remote Himalayas ; of the ledum of Northern 
Europe; of what, from its abundant growth and 
use among ourselves, may be called the English 
hop; and of the singular fungus of Siberia, which, 
passionately loved by the natives of that forbidden 
region now, has been in use by them from time im- 
memorial. The narcotic appetite appears, indeed, 
to have a natural and deep root in the human con- 
stitution. It is of the nature of an instinctive 
eraving, which, like that for the kind of comfort 
which tea and coffee bring, has led to the discovery 
and use in countries, far remote from each other of 
different substances, capable of producing the same 
general effects upon the system.’ ” 


KAFFIR VIRTUES. 

The English call Satan black ; the Hottentots call 
him white; the Cape colonists, when Lord Grey 
was Colonial Secretary, proposed “to split the dif- 
ference, and call him Grey.” The Kaffirs them- 
selves, though not generally black, admire that 
complexion; there has been a man among them so 
fair that no girl would marry him. One of the titles 
or the Zulu King is, “‘ You that are black.” To be 
black, then, is to possess a physical virtue. Still 
more important is it to be corpulent. Fatness is a 
sign of good feeding and good breeding, and, there- 
fore, of high social position; besides, as a Kaffir 
said to Mr. Shooter, in the event of a famine, a fat 
person might survive till ihe next season, while a 





lean one would surely die. A very obese noble was 
once condemned in Zulu to be hurled from a preci- 
pice; being padded by Nature, he broke no bones, 
whereas, had he been slim, his whole anatomy must 
have been dislocated.— The Kaffirs of Natal and the 
Zulu Country. By the Rev. Joseph Shooter. 





CURIOUS DELUSIONS. 

Curious delusions as to the powers of sorcery still 
occur from time to time in criminal courts—witness 
the two following instances which we clip from 
exchanges : 

“Hannah Banks admitted, recently, before the 
public tribunal at Hull, England, that she had 
toasted a toad alive, pounded it with the food of 
ni fellow servant, for the purpose of inducing him 
to love her—but alas! unavailingly.” 


* Horriste Murper.—A most horrible murder 
was committed near Princess Anne, Md., on Wednes- 
day last. The Snow Hill Shield says: A negro man, 
who has been sometime attempting to pass himself 
as partially deranged, met on the road after night a 
white woman whom he attacked, cut open her 
bowels, strewed them by the roadside, and otherwise 
horribly mutilated the body. He also cut off the 
right hand at the wrist, which cannot be found. 
The demon was arrested, confessed the deed, and 
gave as a reason for the act, that a conjuress named 
Pusey had told him that if he could get the right 
hand of a female corpse and wear it about his per- 
son, he would at all times be able to overcome his 
enemies. He is represented as a desperate, danger- 
ous negro, and has for a long time escaped just pun- 
ishment for his villainies by feigning insanity.” 

CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

A correspondent of a Maryland paper in speaking 
of epitaphs, writes as follows: 

“T wonder if Willis, in his fancy for queer epi- 
taphs, ever came across my favorite: 

* Here I lie, 
With my three daughters, | 
All of drinking 
Cheltenham waters; 
If we had stuck 
To Epsom salts, 
We'd not have been lying 
In these here vaults.” 





The following Indicrous epitaph, found on a tomb- 
stone in Oxford, N. H., may not be superlatively 
ludicrous, but it certainly is “ some.” 

“To all my friends I bid adieu, 
A more sudden death you never knew, 
As I was leading the old mare to drink, 
She kicked and killed me quicker’n a wink.” 


An epitaph which graces the churchyard of More- 
ton-in-the-Marsh, runs thus: 
“ Here lie the bones of Richard Sawton, 
Whose death, alas, was strangely brought on; 
Trying one day his corns to mow off, 
The razor slipped, and cut his toe off. 
His toe—or rather, what it grew to— 
An inflamation quickly flew to; 
Which took, alas, to mortifying, 
And was the cause of Richard’s dying.” 
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CURIOUS CHAIR. 


The Philadelphia North American gives the fol- 
lowing account of a remarkable chair recently ex- 
hibited at the Agricultural Fair in this city : 

‘‘ Visitors will find many novelties here of whose 
existence they were probably not aware. Among 
the most curious is a chair, which to a lady, or in 
fact to anybody, must be an exquisite luxury. It 
is an ordinary rocking chair. On its left arm is a 
flexible tube rising to a level with the face, through 
which tube every motion of the chair discharges a 
current of perfumed air from a pair of double bel- 
lows beneath. Seated in such a cozy place, in com- 
pany with an entertaining book, in a hot summer’s 
day, with a current of air—perfumed or medicated 
at pleasure—passing over one’s face, nothing could 
be more delightful.” 

Strikes us that we, who have such a passion for 
delicious odors—as Messrs Peters & Grugan perfu- 
mers of this city can abundantly testify—could 
study up, imagine and otherwise invent many a 
quaint and dreamy conceit for Graham had we such 
a chair as that. If any man ever revives Graham’s 
celestial bed—so famed in the history of Lady 
Hamilton—Nelson’s fair friend—he ought to put 
such a chair as the one described by the side of it. 


AN ANTIQUE. 


The oldest Christian hymn on record is preserved 
in Clement, and belongs to the second century at 
latest. It may be yet earlier. It is an address of 
children to Christ, in very simple language, be- 
ginning: 

Thou curb of colts untrained, 
Thou wing of heavenly birds, 
Shepherd of royal lambs, 
Sure rudder of the young! 
Thy childrex, free from guile, awake, 
Like saints to praise and purely hymn 
The Christ who saves the child. 





WATER TELESCOPE. 


The water telescope, for seeing under water, con- 
sists of a tube to enable a person looking over the 
gunwale of a boat to rest the head on one end, while 
the other is below the surface of the water; the 
upper end being so formed that the head may rest 
on it, both eyes seeing freely into the tube. Into 
the lower end is fixed (water-tight) a plate of glass, 
which, when used, is to be kept under the surface of 
the water; so that the spectator looking down the 
tube, sees all objects at the bottom whose reflective 
powers are able to send off rays of sufficient intensity 
to be impressed on the retina, after suffering the loss 
of light caused by the absorbing power of the water 
—light, in passing through pure sea-water, loses 
half its intensity every fifteen feet. In clear water, 
the bottom may thus be seen at the depth of twelve 
fathoms. This contrivance is much used in seal- 
shooting along our northern and western islands, 
where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary wash- 
ing-tub, with a piece of glass fixed in its bottom, the 
shot seal is looked for, and the grappling-hook let 





down to bring him to the surface. The Norwegian 
fishermen often use this telescope when their an- 
chors get into foul ground, or their cables warped 
on a roadstead. 


PUNCTUATION POINTS. 

The points now used in punctuation, were intro- 
duced into writing gradually, some time after the 
invention of printing. The Greeks had none, and 
there was no space between their words. The Ro- 
mans put a kind of division between their words, 
thus, Publius Scipio. Africans. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century, only the 
period, colon and comma had been introduced. The 
latter came into use latest, and was only a perpen- 
dicular figure or line proportionate to the size of the 
letter. To Aldus Manutius, an eminent printer, in 
1790, we are indebted for the semi-colon, and also 
for the present form of the comma. He also laid 
down rules now observed in regard to their use. 
The notes of interrogation and exclamation were not 
added till some years later, and it is not known by 
whom. 

Inverted commas (“) were first used by Monsieur 
Gillemont, a French printer, and were intended by 
him to supersede the use of Jtalic letters; and the 
French printers now call them by that name. But 
they have lately been used by English printers to 
denote quoted matter. In a London book—The 
Art of English Poetry—printed in 1807, it appears 
that the present mode of denoting quoted matter is 
of late origin, as such matter is therein denoted by 
being set in Jtalic, 

It is not known by whom the apostrophe and dash 
were invented.—V. Y, Evening Post. 





SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT. 

A correspondent, Jean Hulotte, inquires whether 
Solomon had any imitators in his judgment, and 
who they were? In the sacred books of the Budd- 
hists of Ceylon, there are numerous passages which 
exhibit a striking resemblance to incidents in the 
Old Testament. In the Pali commentary on the dis- 
courses of Buddha, entitled the‘ “ Pansiya-panas- 
jataka,” or, “ Book of the Five Hundred and Fifty 
Births,” the following story occurs—it has been 
translated by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, and will 
be found quoted at page 191 of Robert’s “ Oriental 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures.” 


«A woman, who was going to bathe, left her child 
to play on the banks of a tank, when a female, who 
was passing that way, carried it off. They both ap- 
peared before Buddha, and each declared the child 
was her own. The command was therefore given 
that each claimant was to seize the infant by a leg 
and an arm, and pull with all her might in opposite 
directions. No sooner had they commenced, than 
the child began to scream; when the real mother, 
from pity, left off pulling, and resigned her claim to 
the other. The judge therefore decided that, as she 
only had shown true affection, the child must be 


hers.” —Notes and Queries. 
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Ir there is any Englishman—(nobody but an En- 
glishman, or a very Anglo-American would ever 
undertake such a thing as we are about to propose) — 
who is desirous of throwing away time and money 
on a new variety of collecting, we would suggest 
that he forthwith begin to gather together all that 
there is extant on the Literature of Searches. 

“ And what under the sun is that?” 

Why, books on searching, of course. There is 
Japhet in Search of a Father—Ceelebs in Search of 
a Wife—The Husband Hunter, and the Wife Hun- 
ter, by Moriarty, capital books both—The Gentle- 
man in Search of a Horse—The Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion—The Search after Truth, or Recherche 
de la Verité—Mat Prior’s Search of Cupid after his 
Mother’s Dove—Nicholas de Lyra’s Jtinerarium, 
which is a Search after Godliness—The Search after 
Happiness, or the Quest of the Sultan Soliman, by 
Walter Scott—St. Christopher’s Search after His 
Master—Dr. Syntax’s Search after the Picturesque— 
Faithful Fido in Search of his Master—The Search 
of Sir Lancelot for the Sangreal—The Golden Ass 
of Apuleius, which is a Search after a Rose—Evan- 
geline’s Search after her Sweetheart, by Henri de 
Longfellow—Nubilia in Search of a Husband— 
Schlemihl’s Search after his own Shadow—Moritz’s 
‘* Phiiip Reiser,” which, according to Heine, is the 
History of a Search after a Few Hundred Dollars— 
Splendor Lucis, a Search after the Philosopher’s 
Stone—Saul’s Search after the Asses—The Search 
after the Absolute, by Balzac—and finally, our own 
grand Search in our Memory for Searches which 
this intolerably long paragraph brings to a happy 
conclusion. 

It is true that there are many other searches 
which might be happily added to the collection. 
There is the celebrated Search after a Needle in a 
Haystack, and that after Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
the equally idle Search after Pigeon’s Milk and 
Cat’s Feathers—the Search after wit or decency in 
the columns of the ——; the Search after subscribers 
and advertisements by the entire press—the Seareh- 
ing of custom-house officers, and the grand Search 
after specie during the late run on the banks. But 
there is one search not enumerated—and yet, of all 
others, it is the search which, of all others, we would 
at times most gladly venture on. 

Reader, it is the Search for the OLp-FAsHIONED. 

Be it premised that by old-fashioned, we do not 
mean the ancient, or the antique, or the rococo—by 
which latter we understand the used-up trivialties 
of the hair-powder age, which are not worth re- 
viving. Our old-fashioned is a dearly-loved ideal ; 
a sweet memory—a beautiful vanished phantom— 
a dream of quiet, happy, gentle things, which will 
never live again. 

There is nothing indeed so pleasantly painful as 
some word, or face, or picture which, amid all the 





glare and rush and headlong fever of the busy life 
of the age, recalls times and people who were not 
driving along pell-mell to destruction or distraction 
—it makes no difference which! Oh, these times 
we live in, when the simple word content is the 
countersign of old fogyism! and when gentleness 
and ease and enjoyment, which is not intoxication, 
are as dead as the leaves of last year’s violets! We 
who steam and storm along with the times, and 
have hardly known a silent hour for years, or been 
familiar with “slowness” in any form, can well 
afford to cast back a glance from the railroad train 
which whirls us madly along life, to the quiet fields 
and silent valleys far in the the vanishing distance, 
and sigh from our hearts that the Old-Fashioned 
from which we once rushed so eagerly, is now lost 
to us forever. 

Who is there in our great Atlantic cities that can- 
not recall the greater amount of quiet domestic en- 
joyment which prevailed some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago? We leave it to our older readers to im- 
prove on the time—but a quarter of a century is far 
enough, in all conscience, for contrast. 

There is something humorous, yet pleasant, when 
we recall the young men, the seniors to our early 
boyhood—and remember how they had their small 
jokes, their peculiar haunts—how they talked in the 
stores where they clerked it, or joked in their homes 
and boarding-houses—how the young lawyers and 
doctors were more domestic and given to tea-parties, 
and how in Philadelphia a blessed Friendly influence 
prevailed in all circles—an influence still to be found 
in sequestered nooks, but which is soon to be num- 
bered with the departed. Now those young men 
are grown up—and they are faster and more youth- 
ful than of old, and have got, or affect to have, more 
“go” in them than they had twenty-five years ago. 
“ Contentment !”—content be—blessed! The fever- 
ish Demon of Unrest, who preaches the doctrine of 
jam non satis from the Gospel of Fastness, hurries 
them along at sky-rocket pace, with their children 
after them, and the whole generation dread but one 
word, and know of but one reproach, and that is, 
* Slow !” 

There is one young man whom we occasionally see, 
who is to us a genuine curiosity, because he seems 
to belong to the old-fashioned class of whom we 
speak, He is a,blithe, cheery little chap, with self- 
esteem enough to keep him from spoiling, yet civil- 
mannered and merry withal, and with a general air 
and style, such as abounded along Market street 
when he and we were boys. We hope that we do not 
wrong him when we say that we do not suspect him 
of being heart-set on becoming a Merchant Prince 
Millionaire—though we know that is regarded as 
the Whole Duty of Young Men in general, now-a- 
days—he seems to be too easy for that. In fact, we 
are not even sure that he pretends to be fast—and, 
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really, when we see the melancholy eyes and im- 
movable lips and pale faces of the fastest men of the 
day, we are not always sure that their aristocratic 
figures and unimpeachable style compensate for the 
heart-gnawing and dismal.vacancy which the eye of 
a diviner (and every one is that who has studied 
human nature deeply) can see deep within. But it 
is a real pleasure to see the one of whom we speak— 
though it recalls quiet times never to return—and 
we sometimes wonder in what traditional circle he 
was so carefully and nicely preserved. 

Very few among us are aware of the headlong 
haste with which, during a very few years past, a 
change has coms over the spirit of our daily life. 
Really, reader, it is worth while to sit down and 
think it over and calmly analyze it. The telegraph 
and the railroad, and a thousand improvements have 
sent a subtle spirit of restlessness and fever and ner- 
vous, heartless excitement into every parlor-circle, 
and around every—/jireside we were going to say, 
but on second thoughts, conclude to substitute 
patent gas-stove or furnace. It is all right that it 
should be so. Ofcourse itis. The world is being 
better fed and clad; and despite all the ups and 
downs of industrial progress, no one can deny that 
the go-ahead spirit of the age is gradually solv- 
ing the grand problem of continually accom- 
plishing greater good for a still greater number. 
But why must the gentle “old-fashioned” spirit 
die? It had a touching and refined beauty in it, 
which all the art and operas and elaborate dress and 
literary culture and foreign travel and elegant par- 
ties and improved dwellings of the present day can- 
not give. And we might gather it again to us, could 
we once more cultivate domestic feelings, and care 
less for rivaling mere wealth by mere display, and 
be less ambitious of the “ fastness” which ere mid- 
dle-age is attained, turns even the most promising 
mind into a Mephistopheles—all sharpness, shrewd- 
ness, bitterness and—nothingness ! 

Much as is said of the folly and frivolity of the 
female sex, we must confess that we believe that al- 
most the only younger persons of the present day 
who retain a love or a feeling for the gentle old- 
fashioned quiet sentiment of domestic life, are to be 
found among them. Once in a while we encounter 
a lady who has been thus preserved by innate pride, 
refined intellect, a warm heart and very favorable 
social influences from yielding to the headlong fleod 
of folly—but hold, we are too severe, and should say 
more amiably and truthfully—to the fast and dash- 
ing spirit of the age. It requires much pride of a 
very high order to do this—but when it does occur 
in all its purity, with its unfailing accompaniments 
of a highly cultivated mind, it is almost always in a 
woman, 

We shall not be likely to recur to this subject 
again—it is seldom, indeed, now that such impres- 
sions ever reach us—and those of our readers who 
“piteh in” to Graham, because we do our best to 
make it lively, and keep up with the times by dint 
of all manner of steaming, scissoring, and rackety 
go-aheaditiveness, may get over the ghastly amaze- 





ment with which they have listened to this unex- 
pected sermon on the beauties of Old Fogyism, as 
soon as convenient. You may scatter now, boys, 
“church is out,” as we heard an apple-dealer remark 
the other day, when he saw a bank which had been 
severely run all the morning, close its doors at three 
o’clock, sending away a congregation of some three 
hundred with notes still unredeemed. Our next ser- 
mon will probably be on the absorbing “ toptics” of 
fun, philosophy, finance, pretty women, and small 
gaiters, as set forth in the text, “And Whip said 
unto 2.40, ‘never mind the expense.’” Chapter let’er 
rip, verse it’s all paid for. ‘“ Sich is life!” 


wees Lhose who wish to read something stupid 
had better skip the annexed letter from A. A. 8.—a 
newly arrived contributor to Graham. Certain it is 
that he knows how to work a joke with the best of 
them—and then to tell it afterward—like the old 
fellow of the battle of Sempach who fought all day 
and then in the evening “with the same hand which 
held the sword,” took up pen and wrote a fair bal- 
lad on the fight. But to the epistle! 


“ Albany, Oct.—1857. 

“Mr. LeLtanp.—Anybody can perpetrate a joke 
when the materials therefor are obvious to the 
meanest comprehension, but it requires a great mind, 
sir, to find these materials in a commonplace trans- 
action. J have such a mind, sir. Listen! 

“T came up from business one afternoon this sum- 
mer and found that the Gas Co. had been digging a 
ditch in our street for their pipes. 

“Saw a small, red-headed Irishman perambulating 
the sidewalk. Entered into familiar conversation 
with him, and discovered that the Gas Co. hired him 
to watch the ditch all night, to prevent fast young 
men from driving vehicles thereinto. 

“Very unpromising material for a joke was a 
small, red-headed Irishman guarding a gas ditch. 
Mark how I improved him. 

“Went home to my evening meal. Burglars were 
rife in our quiet city then. 

** At tea casually mentioned that a ‘star’ had told 
me that a descent was meditated on our street that 
night. Great sensation ! 

“Rose from the table—sauntered to the window. 
Wondered soto voce why that man was walking up 
and down opposite. Grand rush from the tea, table. 
Sisters at one window—paterfamilias at the other. 

“Sure enough he was walking up and down! 
Greater sensation ! 

“Requested family, in presence of the domestic, 
not to alarm the row, tho’ it did look suspicious, 

‘Exit servant in a hurry. News spreads from 
Biddy to Biddy with the rapidity of sheet lightning.’ 

“Went up to my room and smoked a quiet cigar 
—came down again. 

“General chorus ‘ That man’s there yet!’ Looked 
wise. Paterfamilias looked grave. Produced brass- 
barreled horse-pistol. Putin quarter pound of pow- 
der and pound of shot. Great sensation again. 


Girls awed by warlike preparations. Volunteered to 
sleep on parlor sofa with the poker. 


General nega- 
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tive because I slept so sound—might be murdered 
in my sleep. 

“Went down town. Came back at 10. Took 
the other side of the way and a quiet view of ‘our 
row.’ 

“Grand tableau of noses flattened against window 
panes. Patrick, unconscious of the sensation he was 
producing, smoking a short pipe and humming 
‘ Garryowen.’ 

“Went home. Closing chorus ‘THAT MAN’S THERE 
yer!!! 

“Not wishing my ‘parient’ a broken night’s rest 
—undeceived him and drew the charge of the blun- 
derbuss. Went to bed and slept the sleep of a good 
conscience, 

“Not so ‘our row.’ Grand congress of Biddies 
on our steps next morning informed me, listening, 
that a waking up that night was followed inevitably 
by a visit to the window, while in some houses the 
inmates, over the silver, kept watch and ward, like 
the knights in Branksome Hall who— 

“ Carved at the meal with gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine thro’ the helmet barr’d,” 
while Paddy smoked serenely beneath the bright 
full moon. 

‘And even now talk of the mysterious burglar 
floats hazily thro’ ‘ our row’ like a ghost story thro’ 
an old family. It was wrong, I know, but it was 
fun. A. A. 8.” 

That’s right A. A.S. Always end with a “ morial.” 
All’s well, ete. 

Next in order we have “Das Bier am Tische,” or 
‘“‘The Beer on the Table’—a manifest plagiarism 
from The Castle by the Sea, by Uhland: 

Das Bier am Cische. 
BY L’UEHLAND, 


Oh hast dou seen das Lager 
All foamin like de sea? 

On top of it so pooty 
De froth cooms floatin free. 


I sees de foam go divin 
Vay doun in de beer pelow; 
Und denn I sees him climbin 
Oop in te caslight’s clow. 


* Well hafe I seen das Lager 
All foamin like de sea, 
Mit a pretzel on de handle 
Und some Schweitzer kees for me.” 


De musik und de beoples 
Tid’nt dey make a noise? 

Tid you hear in de Lager Bier Hall 
A shindy mit de poys? 


“ De musik und de beoples 
Vos all cleared out so sad, 
I yoost heardt fokes a cryin: 
I dells you—it feeled me pad!” 


Und tid’nt you see de landlord 
On te counter mit his vife? 

Mit de great red pottles of Rheinwein 
Und de flash of de pig cheese knife? 


Und tid’nt you see—oh dunder! 
De gal a sitten dere, 

As splentid as de plazes, 
Mit great long coldten hair? 





“ Well saw I bofe de beoples 
Dey yoost vas cryin’ like fun; 
Dat mornin mit Christian Schneider 
De gal had coot and run.” 
Mine crashus—vot a beeples! However—so it 
goes ! 
fidlisog It is a fortunate thing that the appreciation of 
the ridiculous is not as acute among the heathen, or 
other pagan outsiders as it is with the enlightened 
and intelligent, readers of Graham. They might, 
were such the case, occasionally laugh themselves 
out of all reverence, if we may believe the following 
extract from the correspondence of that very amia- 
ble and pious man R. E. H. Greyson. 


‘‘ MissIONARY PREACHING.—I sometimes imagine 
to myself the unconscious blunders—no doubt, often 
ludicrous enough—nay, the downright though most 
innocent errors, heresies, and blasphemies, which 
have fallen from the missionary’s lips in his early 
efforts. Iam afraid the Gospel, if we were heath- 
ens, would stand but a poor chance of being listened 
to with attention if a foreigner came to preach it to 
us in broken English, with a foreign pronunciation 
and a foreign idiom, or if one told us, with the 
Frenchman, ‘ Dat de evangile was come from heaven 
to be a book of revelation of the will Divine, and to 
cause to repent a man of all his sins;’ or, with the 
German, ‘ Dat it vos a melancholy ever-by-man-to- 
be-remembered fact dat we wos all but cucumbers 
(cumberers) of de ground !’” 


Who is there among our New England readers . 
who does not recall a similar anecdote of the good 
Elliot White, preaching once unto Ye heathen Sal- 
vages in their own tongue, he came across the text 
‘“‘The mother of Sisera stood at the window and 
cried through the lattice.” Now our good mission- 
ary could “ talk Injun” equal to a Harrisburg legis- 
lator, or a head-chief of the Jerrymander tribe— 
but he did not know the aboriginal word for lattice ; 
that particular spot in his education having been 
sadly neglected. Therefore he consulted with a 
grave-looking old Sachem who sat near him, and 
described to him a lattice as an affair made of osiers 
coarsely woven together set in a frame. The old 
sagamore at once “took” and whispered in reply to 
Elliot a barbarous word, which like all Yankee 
Indian words consisted of some dozens of syllables. 
The preacher used it, but though there was no 
smiling he perceived by the unwonted stare of the 
congregation and divers grunts that the audience 
were mildly astonished. Not long after Elliot ascer- 
tained the real meaning of the word which he had 
used and found that the text as he had given it was: 

“The mother of Sisera stood at the window and 
eried through the eel-pot.” 

Or eel-trap—just as the reader pleases. 

Quite of a piece with this is another, which has 
just come to mind. When in Naples we gave some 
attention to its peculiar dialect, which differs almost 
as widely from Italian as from any other language 
of southern Europe—collecting many of its songs. 
The peculiarity of this dialect is, that every thing 
connected with it is irresistibly ridiculous and in- 
tensely laughable. Whether in the comedies of San 
Carlino, in the tales of Giambattista’s Pentamerone, 
the verses of “ Don Ciccio alla Farfarra,” the strains 
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of “To ti voglio bene assaje,” or the shouts of the 
lazzarone, it is equally ridiculous, corresponding 
precisely in this particular to our own nigger dia- 
lect. But a very grave missionary, who had no 
laughter in him, once forgot this fact, and observing 
that the Italian Bible was nearly unintelligible to 
the masses, translated it for their benefit into Nea- 
politan. Excellent reader, imagine the effect pro- 
duced when, one Sunday, having secretly gathered 
together an audience, he began to read aloud to 
them his Scripture according to Pulcinello! Pre- 
suming it to bea good joke, they screamed, they 
yelled, with uncontrollable laughter—manifesting 
as powerfully as possible, by vehement noises, their 
sense of gratitude to the good man who had taken 
so much pains to entertain them. Again they lifted 
up their voices, and when he assumed additional 
severity and gravity to check their unseemly mirth, 
they supposed that this was done to give a dry point 
to the joke, and went at it worse than ever. He was 
no good mother’s son who did not scream in those 
days, and give way to thunder-bursts of wild merri- 
ment. Some rolled on the floor, some danced and 
threw flip-flaps, some burst their clothes, some em- 
braced in ecstasy of fun, while the air was darkened 
by a shower of buttons shot from the expanded gar- 
ments of the convulsed congregation. The echoes 
were heard at Sorrento—they rebounded from a 
purple isle in Baiw’s bay, where Shelley saw in 
sleep the ancient towers, quivéring beneath the sun’s 
\ntenser ray—they shot over the blue Mediterranean 
like rebounding arrows from the antique Parthian 
bow—and drove before them to Calabrian gloom the 
dusky forms of ancient Oscan shades, which lurked 
amid Vesuvian vine-clad slopes. Finally the good 
man, seeing that nothing could be done with such a 
congregation, gathered up his Neapolitan Scriptures 
and fied. 

Our readers have doubtless heard the story of the 
darkey who on beholding Niagara fell to the ground 
in irrepressible convulsions of laughter. It was the 
only way he had of “letting himself fairly out.” 
The story is told in “The American in Paris,” one 
of the most laughter-moving and delightful books in 
all the world, and one which will live to all time. We 
knew its author—Sanderson—may his name be ever 
preserved as one of the veritable adepti—one of the 
soundest columns in the world-wide temple of St. 
Pantagruel—and we should have been as grieved to 
think that we had never known him as we should 
had we never met Saphir—or Thackeray. Well can 
we remember, when but a boy of seventeen, meeting 
the genial humorist, and gratifying him by display- 
ing a most intimate, thorough and perfect knowledge 
of his book—the “ spicy” portions thereof not being 
excepted, “ by no manner of means”—and our blank 
amazement at hearing him pleasantly mention that 
the American in Paris, as he had written it, was at 
first rather too free-and-easy, but he had cut all 
that out. But to return to the story of the darkey 
who laughed at the Falls of Niagara. Of just such 
a nature is the Neapolitan, and a Bible in his dia- 
lect would produce the same effect as the Scriptures 








in the language of Sanford’s Ethiopian Minstrels. 
Imagine such a thing as a New Testament with 
“g’ way dar—you’s gwine to git into trubble you is.” 
Yet absurd as this seems, it has literally been done. 
Of all ridiculous niggerism, the dialect spoken by 
the English blacks at Jamaica is the most absurd, 
and yet an Englishman, not many years ago, who 
had no humor in his soul, and did not perceive the 
impropriety of such an effort, printed the whole 
Scripture in Jamaica English. Let us say, by the 
way, that this well-meaning but very ridiculous 
waste of time and type, met with proper and de- 
served rebuke from the clergy in general. 


cbheds Did any of our readers ever hear of a “ mi- 
gratious” individual? No?—well, then, read the 
next “ parrowgraf :” 


“ Migratiovs.—This word is not in Webster or 
Walker, but it is fashionable to coin words now-a- 
days, and everybody has a right to have a “ chance 
in.” When Deacon Izard told Mrs, Babbington 
that he was going to travel all over the world, for 
the benefit of his health, the old lady threw up her 
arms, and very wittily exclaimed, “ My gracious !” 


Remember, then, that all who are tour-ishly dis- 
posed are also “ migratious.” 


dicen’ “‘The following is a copy of the list of ques- 
tions proposed for discussion in a debating club out 
West :—Subjeks of diskusion. Is dansin’ morralle 
rong? Is the reedin’ of fictishus wurks commendi- 
ble? Is it necssary that femails shud reseave a 
thurry literarry educashun? Ort femails to taik 
parts in popelar questins? Duz dress konstitute 
the moril parts of wimin ? 


We should think that men who spell in such a 
style would put such questions. “ Is it necssry that 
femails shud reseave a thurry literarry educashun ?” 
We think that we see some weak-minded, pert, offi- 
cious, cat-bird of a meddling director in a one-horse 
community, without a decently treated woman in 
it, getting up and squealing out such a subject—or 
asking with a stupid-cute grin, “duz dress konsti- 
tute the moril parts of wimin?” Let’s walk along— 
we're getting ill-tempered. The service will be con- 
tinued by singing the following, from the Forget- 
what Journal, red-pepper chapter, horse-radish 


verse: 
WHAT WE HAVE SEEN. 

In the course of a long and eventful life, we have seen 
quite a number of things, among which are the following, 
to wit: 

We have seen bright violets peeping 
Where the lingering winter frowned ; 

We have seen policemen sleeping, 
When the captain wa’n’t around! 


We have seen the summer’s glory 
Filling earth and air and sky; 
We have seen a sinner hoary 
Six feet seven inches high! 


We have seen the golden autumn 
With Pomona’s blessing crowned; 

And we frequently have bought ’em 
For 6 @ 8 cents a pound! 


We have seen the storm careering 
Through the dark, wild, winter air, 
And a blue-nosed toper steering 
For that grog-shop over there! 
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We have seen the years roll onward 
O’er Time’s dark, unfathomed tide, 

And we turned and said to Mrs. M. 
** Plague on it! let ’em slide! 


sees One of the unposted up guests at the 
Girard, the other day, having taken possession of 
his room, locked it up to go out into the city, and 
leaving the key at the bar, told Chadwick with 
great simplicity ‘not to wait dinner for him.’ ” 

And we believe that “Chad” didn’t—leastways 
‘it’s so reported.” That same character once stop- 
ped at the Astor House, where they put him up, of 
course, under the roof, and twoinaroom. During 
the night his room-mate felt cold, and proposed 
routing out a servant for blankets. “ Hush,” quoth 
Green, “ hush! I’m afraid you'll wake poor old Mr. 
Astor, ef you go to hollerin round this time o’night.” 
In the morning, being highly pleased with his 
breakfast, he informed the waiter in a tone meant 
to be very gratifying to the latter that he thought 
old Mrs. Astor a very good cook—“she fried them 
buckwheat cakes first rate’—and concluded by ask- 
ing “if they bought their own milk—but sposed as 
they used such a lot on’t they mebbe kept a cow!” 
And when we lived at the La Pierre there was one 
customer who always called Mr. Sykes “ Mr. Lap- 
per-ee.” 

poseei The following exquisite gem was sent us as 
a contribution to the Cabinet of Kisses—but being 
fascinated with its spirit we prefer giving it better 
place and prominence. We trust that we do not 
violate confidence when we say that though written 
as if by one of the sterner sex, it is really—but 
never mind. Read the poem! 

O wild my heart beats when she stands 
Beneath her windew’s hanging vine; 


And waves to me her moon-white hands 
With kisses laden as with wine. 


But wilder, faster when I feel 
The rosy shielded finger tips, 
Clasped close within my own—and steal 
The sweet warm treasures from her lips. 
Get that by heart! 


..++». Lhe following letter prefacing a contribution 
—though probably not intended for type must 
“ come arouse”—there’s no help for it: 

“Frrenp’ Levanp.—Inclosed within this sheet 
you'll find something to print—if you’ve a mind; 
but, if you’re not that way inclined, stick it your 
office-grate behind; another spec’men soon I'll 
grind, ere to the press your ‘ next’s’ consigned; I’ve 
got the best ones interlined. To do them all I once 
designed, and, though I since have changed my 
mind, on most of them can ‘go it blind;’ (I know 
that saying’s not refined, but who, in such a vile 
east wind, to courtly phrase his pen can bind?) 
burn, an you like then! I’m resigned. 

Excuse my haste—I hay’nt dined—and think of 
me as having signed myself—(voraciously inclined) 

Your’s, ete.” 

“ Sweetest fruit hath sourest rind—such a fruit is 
Rosalind,” ete., and so on. Well we were never so 
berhymed since the year 960—when having departed 





life as Hacon, all the Scalds broke loose with our 
cousin Eyvindur at their head and sang with grim 
joy. There—now we can take rank with Jules 
Janin—the man who “improved” Shakspeare, or 
“the immortal Williams” as he termed him. 


THE KING OF YVETOT. 
A JOLLY BALLAD OF BERANGER. May 1813. 
TRANSLATED BY CHA’S. DESMARAIS GARDETTE. 


In Yvetot reigned—the story goes— 
A King to Fame unkown; 
In bed betimes—full late he rose, 
And slept without a groan; 
The only crown e’er girt his head— 
Put on by Joan—a night cap red, 
Tis said. 
Ho! ho! ha! ha! laugh and grow fat! 
What a jolly little king was that!— 
That! that! 


Each day he ate four hearty meals, 
At his thatched-palace door; 
And, on an ass with sober heels, 
He paced his kingdom o’er. 
Good soul! he need not ride incog: 
Sole guardian, by his side would jog 
His dog. / 
Ho! ho! ha! ha! laugh and grow fat! 
What a jolly little king was that !— 
That! that! 


He had no costly tastes—unless 
A thirst that shamed a sieve; 
But, that his subjects he may bless, 
A monarch sure must live! 
By way of tythe, at each man’s board, 
A can, from every pipe they stored, 
He poured. 
Ho! ho! ha! ha! laugh and grow fat! 
What a jolly little king was that!— 
That! that! 
He sought not to extend his states— 
In peace with all abode, 
And, model for all potentates, 
Took Pleasure for his Code. 
His people ne’er had shed a tear, 
Till they in grief at last drew near 
His bier. 
Ho! ho! ha! ha! laugh and grow fat! 
What a jolly little king was that!— 
That! that! 
This good king’s portrait, still preserved, 
(Though somewhat stained with wine,) 
Long time a famous Inn has served 
As a most tempting sign; 
And oft the feasting peasants fling 
A glance toward their whilom king, 
And sing— 
“Ho! ho! ha! ha! laugh and grow fat! 
What a jolly little king was that! 
That! that!’ 


seseee The reviewer of the Philadelphia Press, of 
Oct. 21, objects to our use in the editorial of Gra- 
ham of such familiar expressions as “that’s so,” and 
wishes to know whether we use such phrases in or- 
dinary conversation ? 

Our answer is that we believe that the argumentum 
ad hominem is not generally used in journals, and 
that hitherto no paper in Philadelphia has employed 
it so little as the Press, or rebuked it so pointedly 
when applied by others. 
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Graham’s Magazine is not the North American, 
or any stately “classic” Review. ‘ This remark,” as 
the reader has doubtlessly said at once in his own 
mind, “is quite unnecessary.” We use familiar 
phrases ina manner which usage sanctions in the 
popular easy writing of this courftry, and do not 
care one straw whether English “old custom” 
sanctions it or not. We write for our readers who 
know what to expect from us. In the use of the 
expressions of which the Press complains, we have 
a very large number of companions, and beg leave 
to assure our cotemporary that if it intends to take 
to task all who “ offend,” as we do, we very sincerely 
wish it joy of the crusade. Greater scholars than 
we, and writers of far greater pretensions than ours, 
use such expressions quite as freely in the familiar 
vein as we do. Maginn may be cited as a British ex- 
ample—and so may Clark and Doesticks and John 
Phoenix, and many others in this country, with 
whom the press at large has done us the honor to 
class us, though we do not pretend to rank as high 
in the occasional familiar use of humorous American 
phraseology as those far more popular and better 
known writers. 

There—that will do. But really, the idea of re- 
quiring figs from our thistles, is a little eccentric, to 
say the least! 


scenes Eureka! or E Pluribuster Unum—we don’t 
care which—but we have found him—the great Dobbs 
has revived, and his voice comes to us again from 
the romantic banks of that murmuring, “ burbeling” 
Possum Run, where so many poets, “ foolosophers,” 
and retired financiers muse away life in dreamy 
idleness. Listen! 


“* Possom Run, Sept. 28th, 1857. 


“Mr. Eprror GrayHamu,—I’me rekivered, 0. K., 
an’ on the track agin. I reckon yer thought I wos 
ded, didn’t yer? I’me not ded by some—but I’ve 
hed some distressin’ simptoms. I ’lowed to a sent 
you, long before this, an egstrack from my grate 
werk of “ Polly Hugman, or the Made of a Bustid 
Hart,” but owin’ to suffrin’ frum a norful attack of 
exhaustion an’ dekline, bro’t on by my literary 
labors, I hain’t been able toe send it. The fust of 
the simptoms wus a disergreeable sensation of empti- 
ness setlin’ in my pocket, then it tuck toe spreadin’, 
till it seized my stumick in its moast aggervated an’ 
malignan’ form. ’Bout the same time my brain an’ 
breeches wus tuck, one in the knees an’ the other in 
the bump of romance—in the latter, it persisted in 
ragin’ ’till ther’ wan’t enuff of the kaws left to keep 
up the effeck, when that orgin wus left in a perfeckly 
torrid state. The dekline now set in, an’ it wus a 
site wus nor the tother; it fust broke out at my 
elbows, an’ it want two days ‘till it wus past bein’ 
driv in. Then my toes deklined stayin’ in my butes, 
the rim of my hat deklined stickin’ onto the tother 
part, the store-keepers deklined trustin’—an wus 
than all, ole Anty Baker deklined boardin’ of me any 
longer, bekaws, in one of my spasms I had deklined 
payin’ up. 





“This last form of the disease sot me a lookin’ 


rouxd fur a remedy. I’ve tuck some big doces of 
che maul and wedge, foller’d by korn plowin’, har- 
vestin’, an’ sich like, an’ am now in a highly kon- 
verlecent state, an’ hey commenced ritin’ agin on 
my grate werk. : 

“T’ve *bout konkluded not toe kill ‘Polly,’ but 
kalkerlate toe let’r hev a norful spell of some kine, 
kramp kollick, or sum sich distressin’ komplaint— 
hev her go inter a trance, an’ be berried in a tran- 
sient an’ keatcliptickal state, then be rejuvinated, &c, 

“P, S.—I’ve got mi book in sich a state of forard- 
ness that I ‘low toe be able toe send you an egstrack 
*fore long. Yours till deth, 

“Mitton SHAKSPERE Doss.” 


Proceed Dobbs. Let us have Polly, forthwith. 
But genius is never single in this world. Gleich 
und gleich gesellt sich gern, as the Germans say— 
qui se ressemblant s’assemblent, say the French, and 
birds of a feather flock together, say we—for which 
reason Dobbs cometh not alone, but brings with him 
the great tunantestic or tag-rag philosopher, Pica- 
roon Pax. Enter Pax. Pax—vobiscum ! 


‘4 GRADE MORAL PHLOZOPHER. 


“Fibbs stood leaning over a hitching-post for 
support, his right arm slightly elevated, his eyes 
misty with the philanthropic emotions of his swell- 
ing soul, and thus gave utterance to his pent-up 
‘ pheelinks”— 

“¢Yas, I’me’r a phlozopher—I’me’r grade moral 
phlozopher; an’ I’me’r worgin oud’t a grade moral 
queshion—a queshion as has puzzled the gradest 
minds. The queshion is—yas, to perzeed’n, order 
—the queshion is—I will now stdate the queshion. 
Well, the queshion to be consider’d—dis—‘ How to 
live without money?’ Yas, thadt’s the queshion 
I’me’r worgin oudt. That’s-s why I conzendt to be 
poor an’ ragged, an-n-n to be kick’d-der-round, an’ 
spit on ’n-nall that. Yas, yas! vor the zake of the 
grade queshion, I musd bear’t paziendly—all grade 
men have been perzeguted ver ther-r-ropinions. 
The poor creazures don’d know I’me’r zausin my 
whole sdrendth to benefid mangind. Bud’t it’l-lall 
be zeen wen I zettle the gread’t quesh-ion. Now, 
ave I no rivals? Is ’er no other phlozopher burzuin 
the invesdigazion of the zame queshion? Yas, 
d’ther is hundreds-s-s of em; bud’t I’me’r liddle 
a-head ’vem-m-mall. There’s-z-z wone thing, I no- 
dize in em-mall, wen they virst sdart oud’t, they go 
drezz’d in mighty vine glose; bud’t, in the course 
of dthir invesdigazions, they zoon zee thadt a liddle 
zheaper ardigle will do—dthen a liddle zheaper; an 
zo on—bud I’me’r liddle ahead yidt. Mangind may 
zhun me, bud’t I’me’r-r--nanzhel in disguise—I’me’r 
phlozopher in zearch of a grade moral druth! 

“Here Tibbs, becoming excited, made a sweeping 
gesture, swung round, lost his hold on the post, and 
rolled into the gutter. Raising himself on one hand, 
and feebly gesticulating with the other—his voice 
dying out with the words—he exclaimed, ‘I may 
be gast down, bud’t I gan’t be gonquered—I’me’r a 
liddle ahead yidt!’ Picaroon Pax.” 

If any thing could be tipsier than that, we have 
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yet to see it. There is en intoxicated slide in those 
d’s and 2’s which must have come from close ob- 
servation. But, to proceed! for Pax “is a liddle 
ahead yidt.” 


“Mr. Eprror—Having a few spare lines, I send 
you the following anecdote; it has never been pub- 
lished, and furthermore, is a fact. It was told me 
by a gentleman who witnessed it. 

“An Indian eame toa certain ‘agency’ in the 
northern part of Iowa, to procure some whisky for a 
young warrior, who had, as he said, been bitten by a 
rattlesnake. At first the ‘agent’ did not credit his 
story, but the earnestness of the Indian, and the ur- 
gency of the case, overcame his scruples, and 
turning to get the liquor, he asked the Indian how 
much he wanted? ‘Four quart,’ answered Indian. 
‘Four quarts?’ asked the ‘agent,’ in surprise, ‘so 
much as that?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the Indian, speaking 
through his set teeth, and frowning as savagely as 
though about to wage a war of extermination on the 
whole snake tribe, ‘four quart, snake dam big!’ 

“PicaRoon Pax.” 

Go in, Pax!—goit! Vaya Picaron! But isn’t 
it a sort of homcepathetic remedy when a man un- 
dertakes to cure a snake-bite by putting a snake in 
his boot? Answer by grape-vine express. 


...«.. There is certainly much of the inspiration of 
“the deep sorrow of the rain” in the following, sent 
to Graham by a young lady of the far, far West. 


RAIN. 


Sobbing, wailing, moaning rain, 
Beating ’gainst my window-pane— 
Falling tears from mourning sky, 
Weeping that the flowers must die— 
Wailing voice among the trees, 
Moaning on the passing breeze, 
Like a sad, despairing heart, 
Doomed from every joy to part. 


Falling on a new-mate grave, 
Where the ocean’s rolling wave 
Murmurs dirges low and deep 

To the shipwrecked sailor’s sleep— 
Sleep—beneath the coffin’s lid, 

Life and love forever hid, 

Dreaming on forevermore 

Where the sarges beat the shore, 
Sobbing, wailing, moaning rain, 
Iiush thy sad and mournful strain! 
All too clearly is the past, 
Summoned by thy hollow blast; 
All too promptly at thy call, 

Do the heart-wrung tear-drops fall— 
Hope’s bright rays begin to wane— 
Cease thy sobbing, moaning rain! 

pecans Decidedly all the good fellows are not dead 
yet—and there are some lively, glorious, splendid 
girls still bouncing around to bear them company. 
Witness the following! And we did witness—and 
behold, it was “some.” 

“ Maquoketa, Iowa, Oct. 19th. 

“ Dear Easy Eptror,—Speaking of Fast Western 
Gals, we have in our village some of the fastest and 
best hearted ones this side of Kansas. Bouncing 
and rosy-cheeked, not by the aid of the ‘fine arts,’ 








but dyed in the wool. Our Elsie first claims our 
notice as she gets off some things that would grace 
your Easy Talk. The other morning, as her ‘cous’ 
was putting the last agonizing pomade touches on 
her golden tresses, to attend, the cattle-show, she, 
half turning around, as if loth to leave the mirror, 
soliloquizing, murmured, ‘Don’t my head look 
classic?’ ‘Yes,’ exclaimed Elsie, with a poetic air, 
‘Classic Greece.’ ‘Cous’ fainted, and was only re- 
stored in time for the cattle-show. That ‘show’ was 
some—especially the equestrian part. 

“You never saw a cattle-show, did you? Well, 
you ought to come out here, and be awakened to 
Gil-ory at once; it would make you happy for a 
year. One of the city belles came out here on a 
visit, and also displayed her ‘horse-belle-ship,’ as 
she had a ‘pen-shang’ for those amusements. Ye 
gods! did you ever behold a horse crinolined? 
With what rapture we gazed after the retreating 
beauty until she turned the corner, then what was 
our horror on. beholding about ten inches of white 
stocking dangling to and fro, to the admiration of a 
gaping crowd; but ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense ’— 
our modesty forbade us remaining, and off we sallied 
to inspect the sheep as a fitter subject for our medi- 
tation, but faintly caught the sound of our ‘ bewitch- 
ing little brunette,’ Addie’s voice, as she remarked 
that she thought the young lady has allied herself 
with one of the oldest families in St. Louis, viz., the 
show toe family. Apropos, our Addie is decidedly the 
gay deceiver of the village, with her large brass 
ring, which she says is a ‘heavy arrangement.’ We 
were bewailing the hard times to Addie, the other 
evening, and remarked that the merchants would 
hardly sell so many fine silks, especially moire an- 
tiques, as usual. Addie begged leave to differ with 
us, she thought they would sell ‘more on tick’ than 
they ever had. And behold, we gave the knife to 
Addie, being firmly impressed with the idea that 
Western girls are “ much.” Revsen Burrs.” 


You’re a nice party—Reuben, Elsie, Addie, and 
“Cous.” Graham sends you greeting, and hopes to 
hear often of the merry maidens. 


onedae Don’t know who owns the following—but we 
like the story: 


THE PATENT UMBRELLA, 

Goop For A Rainy Day.—Our friend Beard, of 
Cincinnati, the artist, has invented a plan to stop 
that most inconvenient and unpunishable crime— 
umbrella theft—which we intend to make public, at 
the risk of violating the patent laws. We will tell 
the story as he related it: 

I had just bought a fine silk umbrella, and started 
for the Burnett House, on a rainy day, when I be- 
gan to reflect upon my extravagance, and to wonder, 
as I tripped along proudly under its broad and safe 
cover, whether or not it would go the way of all 
umbrellas, and leave me to the “ pitiless pelting of 
the storm” before the day was over. True, I could 
keep it in my hand; but then I was occasionally so 
absent-minded that I would be just as apt to set it 
down in a public bar-room, or even to have it qui- 
etly taken out of my hand by some adroit chevalier 
dindustrie. I felt concerned. Suddenly an idea 
occurred. I stepped into a hardware store and pur- 
chased a small padlock. On arriving at the hotel I 
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closed my umbrella, slipped the lock on to the wire 
spring which keeps it shut, and deposited it with 
rfect confidence in the public rack. I was not 
ong waiting for a customer. A splendid looking 
fellow, with a goatee and mustache, (you will ree his 
likeness as Augustus Tomlinson, when my picture 
of Paul Clifford is exhibited,) stepped up with the 
most perfect nonchalance, and took my my identical 
umbrella. I quietly sauntered toward the door, giv- 
ing a casual glance at the weather; my hero en- 
deavored to spread the sheltering silk, but, alas! it 
was no go—again! Still worse. What the deuce 
was the matter? He looked—saw the trap, and the 
fall in his countenance was exactly that step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous I had so often heard of 
but never seen before. 

My umbrella was quickly deposited in its place, 
and my gentleman meekly sauntered toward the 
reading-room, and skipped out of another door— 
umbrellaless. 

I vas by no means satisfied with one experiment. 
In a little while I saw one of the most brazen appro- 
priators of small things (he was especially hard on 
lunches and drinks—free) in all Cincinnati. 

“ Now,” said I, “is my chance.” 

This customer had an article in his hand which 
might in courtesy be styled the “ ghost of an um- 
brella,” and cotton at that. With a grandiloquent 
air he deposited it right alongside of mine, and went 
to the bar. There he picked up a treat, (it was elec- 
tion time,) and eat crackers and eheese enormously. 
Thence to the reading-room, with my eye still on 
him, and, in less than a minute, with a shrug, and 
buttoning up his coat an extra button, he passed in 
a rapid business manner to the door, picking up my 
umbrella, with scarcely a glance, as he went along. 
I was on hand. With a sudden movement he at- 
tempts to raise it; no go. Again! still a failure. 
With a decision perfectly Napoleonic, and worthy of 
the occasion, he was about to tear away the slight 
obstruction, when I stepped up and said: 

“Don’t do that! Jl lend you the key !” 

“Ah! Mr. Beard. Ha! ha! strange mistake— 
thought it was my own; good device; devilish good! 
Think I’ll adopt it!” x 

And with the most perfect ease he put my um- 
brella down, took his ewn, and vamosed. 

I was satisfied. I had found out how to keep an 
umbrella, and now I am on my way to Washington 
to get a patent for it. 


Yes—first-rate! But a padlock don’t always 
answer. In the old play of “ The Padlock,” an old 
gentleman relies entirely on such an ingenious little 
contrivance for keeping his ward safe, but he is 
sadly rewarded—or rather unrewarded for his pains 
—the young lady being un-padlocked, and bolted off 
with in short order. By all means padlock your 
umbrella, but after thus securing it, keep an eye on 
it, or you may find that some individuals wont mind 
stealing lock and all. 


penne Tho Detroit Free Press chronicles the follow- 
ing instance of high-class, first-chop mean-ness : 


“ Tue Ruuixe Sprrit Strone my Deatrn.—About 
as strong an exemplification of this saying as we 
have ever met with, was given by the hero of a sui- 
cidal project which was undertaken last week, which 
we gave an aceount of at the time. Mr. Pat Faltis, 
huckster in the City Hall market, had $860 in the 
Peninsular Bank, at the time of its closing its doors. 
Although he was in the possession of some two or 
three thousand dollars besides, he became sick at 
heart, and determined to risk no more losses by bank 
failures. His means for doing this was by emigrat- 
ing to another country—he trusted, a better one, but 


at all events, one where there were none of that bane 
of his existence, banks, to swallow up his profits, 
and return him no equivalent but promises to pay 
at some future time. He accordingly went to a drug 
store and ordered a shilling’s worth of arsenic, which 
was done up for him. True to the last to the main 
principle of his life, he tendered a dime in payment 
for the deadly drug which in another hour was to 
hurry him out of existence, thus making a saving of 
two cents and a half. After some bargaining, it was 
accepted, and he went away, consoled by the thought 
that, in the last trade of his life, he was the gainer. 
He swallowed the poison, and was saved from death 
with the greatest difficulty. After his recovery, a 
bill of one shilling was presented to him for a box of 
mustard that had been used in warming the life into 
him, but he repudiated the debt entirely, on the 
ground that he had given no orders for the pur- 
chase of such an article.” 


gases -Tears are not very appropriate in Graham— 
and we have written all we could against the boo- 
hoo school of poetry—but the following contains one 
or two bright glitterings, though they come from 
the “ briny.” 
TEARS. 
BY MARY J. MUCKLE. 
Tear-drops are the pearly dews, 
Form’d within the heart by sorrow— 
To-day they may the eye suffuse, 
And leave no trace upon the morrow! 


Tear-drops are the jewels bright, 
That are worn in joyous hours; 

Theirs the rich, reflecting light, 
Trembling on the wayside flowers! 


Tear-drops are the stars at even, 
Starting from their depths of blue, 

First, one lamp is lit in heaven, 
Then a thousand flash to view! 


Tear-drops are the joys of earth, 
Sent to banish sorrow’s weight— 
Oft they perish at their birth, 
Yet they cause the heart to break! 


Tear-drops are the gifts we prize, 

From the faithful—({they are few)— 
When they slowly fill the eyes, 

And they spring from Friendship true! 
Be they tears of joy or sadness, 

Let them trickle! let them flow! 


They will feed the heart with gladness, 
Or relieve it of its woe! 


eutote Of all atrocities out, commend us to the fol- 
fowing instance of juvenile depravity which sounds 
Picayune-ish : : 

“Baby (having been privately instructed by 
mamma)—‘ papa, won’t ’ou tate me into ze tuntree ; 
tos, if ’ou don’t, I'll be velly sit and die, and zen 
7ou won’t have any ’ittle baby to tate tare of ’ou.” 
(For the satisfaction of the reader, we beg to state 

that the above family did go into the country, and 
had a particular good time of it.”’) 


The world still waits for a good essay on Baby- 
Talk—and a very funny one to say the least might 
be written. For there is not only Quaker baby-talk 
but the same in German, French, and all other 
tongues—albeit we know of none so entirely naive 
and “taking” as the plain English. 

.++-ss Cookery has its anecdotes, its private life, its 





art and literature. No one who has read the preface 
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to Ude’s great work on cookery and observed in it 
his sensitive pride and irritable nature will doubt 
the truth of the following : 


“Mr. anp Mrs. Une; Sorer anp Lorp Rag- 
LAN.—‘I was saying, Soyer, that I frequently 
visited Alvanley ; and we always knew when Ude 
and his wife were at home, for they never ceased 
quarreling. They kept five or six dogs, and what 
with their barking and the quarreling of master 
and mistress, I never heard such a noise in my life. 
I often wondered how Lord Alvanley could put up 
with it; but he said he was used to it, and could 
hardly feel comfortable anywhere else.’ 

;“ * Talk of quarreling, I believe they could not exist 
without it—not even on birthdays; and if you will 
allow me, I will relate a singular birthday anec- 
dote.’ 

“ ¢ Pray do, Soyer.’ 

* ¢ You must know that the old gentleman, though 
very avaricious, now and then came out in first-rate 
style with his gastronomic parties; but the great 
day of all was the 15th of August in each year— 
being the fete and birthday of the illustrious and 
far-famed Louis Eustache Ude. Upon these occa- 
sions, about four-and-twenty of his most devoted 
and illustrious disciples were invited, with their 
wives, to a most sumptuaus dinner at his house. 
The grandeur of his gold and silver ornaments was 
actually cast into the shade by the elegance and 
succulence of the mets they contained. The choicest 
articles in season—viz., fish, flesh, poultry, vegeta- 
bles, and fruit—seemed to have been waiting to come 
to perfection for this high-priest of the gastronomic 
art, and many culinary inventions which still delight 
the scientific palates of the epicures of the diy had 
their origin at that Lucullusian anniversary. 

“Upon one of these great occasions, Madame 
Soyer and myself were invited. As it was the first 
to which I had been invited, I was very anxious to 
go. About a week previous—so strong was my 
wish to be present at this feast—I asked the com- 
mittee to grant me leave of absence from duty for 
one evening, and they kindly acceded to my request. 
To the minute, heure militaire, we were there, and 
were saluted upon our arrival by the usual dogmatic 
chorus, which for a few minutes prevented our hear- 
ing a word that was spoken. At length we were all 
seated, Mr. Ude at the top of the table, and Mrs. 
Ude facing him. 

“<<¢Tt was, I must repeat, a most superb and elegantly 
laid-out board. The best part of the dessert, which 
is always refreshing to the sight, ‘particularly in 
the middle of August,’ had been made a perfect 
study. Soup was duly served, and highly praised by 
the culinary convives and judges. It was a bisque 
d’ecrevisses, The Maderia was circulating cheerfully 
round the table, to the trinquing of glasses, after 
the oid French fashion, when an unfortunate guest, 
having probably too far to reach a beloved friend, 
put his foot forward, and deposited it upon the paw 
of one of the enfans cherie de la maison. Vermil- 
lion—that was the name of the plaintiff—being an 
enfant gaté, seized upon the leg, which happened to 
be bootless, as the unlucky guest wore thin shoes, 
The dog made a slight indenture with his teeth, 
causing him involuntarily to reply to the attack of 
Vermillion; three or four more of the four-legged 
tribe joined the battle-cry, and the noise was intoler- 
able. The compliments which passed between the 
host and hostess were pithy and violent, though 
scarcely heard through the din, excepting by those 
who happened to be seated close to them. We were 
fortunately about the centre of the table, and all we 
could catch was: 


“«¢ Oh, you stupid old man! why did you not lock 
the dogs up-stairs, as I told you to do?’ 





“Be quiet, madam!’ replied Mr. Ude. ‘ This is 
my birthday, and I will have no quarreling.’ 

“¢No more will I; but why did you not lock up 
your dogs ?” 

«Well, madam, I’m sure they were quiet enough 
till that stupid young man trod upon poor Vermil- 
lion’s paw.’ 

“¢Stupid young man, did you say! Mr. Ude, 
pray how dare you insult my relation? If any one 
is stupid here, it is you, Mr. Ude.’ 

‘** Will you be quiet, madam ?’—‘ No, I shall not!’ 

“**¢ What, noton my birthday! There! take that.’ 

“¢ As he said this, he threw some almonds across 
the table, and his wife replied with some projectiles 
snatched up at random from other portions of the 
dessert. The dogs joined in the fray, and entirely 
upset the party. All the ladies left the table. The 
young man who was bitten, attempted to apologize; 
in return for which concession on his part, the great 
Louis Eustache and his amiable spouse returned a 
volley of abuse. An hour elapsed before any thing 
like order could be established, when several ladies 
returned to the table, while a few remained to con- 
sole the victimized spouse. The great Mr. Ude had 
bravely retained his important position, and, still 
violently excited, commenced helping the fish—a 
magnificent crimped Gloucester salmon, procured at 
Groves’ in Bond street—which was, by this time as 
cold as ice. 

“*Only fancy,’ ejaculated the enraged Amphi- 
tryon, ‘even on my birthday! Upon my word, she 
isa wretch! She never will ” Then, by way of 
parenthesis, to the waiter, ‘go round with the sauce, 
you stupid !—don’t stand there staring like a fool.’— 
‘Prosper! no, I’m sure she never, never will pros- 

er! 

‘At length something like harmony was restored ; 
but only six ladies out of eleven returned; the 
others remained with Mrs. Ude, and I believe, dined 
up-stairs. Much to our sorrow and disappointment, 
one of the finest dinners of the season was served 
up cold, and entirely spoiled, through the pugnacity 
of Louis Eustache Ude’s favorite pup.” 


That from Soyer. And talking of Soyer did any 
body ever hear of the “‘ Marmora Loving-Cup” as 
given in his “ Last Campaign?” We subjoin it for 
the sake of those curious to know what a “loving- 
cup is: 





“Tue Marmora Lovine-Cup.—Syrup of orgeat, 
one quart; cognac brandy, one pint; maraschino, 
half a pint; Jamaica rum, half a pint; champagne, 
two bottles; soda-water, two bottles; sugar, six 
ounces; and four middling-sized lemons. Thinly 
peel the lemons, and place the rind in a bowl with 
the sugar; macerate them well for a minute or two, 
in order to extract the flavor from the lemon. Next 
squeeze the juice of the lemons upon this, add two 
bottles of soda water, and stir well till the sugar is 
dissolved; pour in the syrup of orgeat, and whip 
the mixture well with an egg-whisk, in order to 
whiten the composition. Then add the brandy, 
rum, and maraschino; strain the whole into the 
punch-bowl; and just before serving add the cham- 
pagne, which should be well iced. While adding 
the champagne, stir well with the ladle; this will 
render the cup creamy and mellow. Half the quan- 
tity given here, or even less, may be made; this re- 
ceipt being for a party of thirty.” 


A much smaller proportion would do, seems to us, 
if we were to be counted in on that thirty. If there 
was ever a recipe which looked like headache concen- 
trated we would say that it must be the Loving-Cup. 
Just fancy—rum—champagne—brandy, sugar and 
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maraschino. Mississippi punch is made as we have 
heard by a very simple recipe. It is all comprised 
in the word “Everything.” Take a little of every- 
thing in the bar-room and mix! M’sippi Punch and 
the Loving-Cup would go very well together to get 
up a basis for sermons and soda water the day 
after. 


seeeeef Pa—what is “hump ?” inquires a little girl, 
in one of Maryatt’s novels, when she hears an old 
gentleman remarking “ hump?” to every thing said. 
One meaning of the expression is given in the fol- 
lowing odd story: 


“ A boy, some fifteen years of age, went to a store 
to make a purchase of an article, but for the life of 
him could not recollect what he was sent for. After 
a long study, and of course scratching his head 
and biting his nails, a happy thought seemed to 
strike him, and he remarked to the merchant :— 

*O, you know what I want—I want some of that 
stuff that makes a biscuit hump itself.’ 

The boy wanted yeast,” 


Moral. Any thing humps when it gets its back up. 


oaenss Certainly the following is the Frenchiest 
thing on record. And there is a truthfulness about 
the story—no—we mean a vratsemblance—which 
does great credit to its inventor: 


“ CoMPLIMENTING ONE’S WIFE IN A Currous War. 
—From the highest class to the lowest, the French 
are a most singular compound of eccentricities ; the 
impulse of the moment carries them away without 
reflection, and scenes are of constant occurrence in 
society, which, to the calm, composed temperature 
of English feeling, would seem near akin to mad- 
ness, The Marquis de ——, the oldest son of the 
duke, is married to a handsome wife, and both are 
sincerely attached to each other. No union can be 
more happy. The other night they had dressed for 
a grand ball, to which they were invited, and at the 
moment of departure the lady made her appearance 
in such a bewitching toilette, and looking so divinely 
beautiful, that the husband was seized with a sudden 
fit of jealousy, and without any feeling of resent- 
ment or ill-will to his wife, but merely to prevent 
others from the enjoyment of such a sight, he very 
deliberately tore her gown in pieces from her back. 
Many English ladies would have sued for a separa- 
tion. I asked how the young French marquise bore 
the disappointment. The answer was, ‘She was 
flattered beyond measure, and proud of this proof of 
her husband’s admiration.’ ” 


That is from the Journal of Thomas Raikes, which 
contains more than one good thing. But just im- 
agine complimenting a lady by tearing the clothes 
off her back! We presume that pitching her bonnet 
out of the window would, by the same scale of cour- 
tesy, constitute a delicate attention ! 


ws osbut Ministers’ Catis.—A curious illustration 
of the way in which much of the time of city clergy- 
men is consumed, was given in a speech of the Rev. 
Dr. Vinton, of Brooklyn, in the late Episcopal Con- 
vention of New York. Dr. Vinton said he had pro- 
mised his servant girl a pair of shoes when she had 
gone to the front door two hundred times. The pro. 
mise was made on Monday morning, and the shoes 
were earned by ten o’clock on Wednesday morning.” 


Don’t doubt it. Just imagine the vexation, 
though. Just set down after long and painful re- 
search through many books, and the still more in- 








tricate and wavering research of serious argumenta- 
tive thought—the many-armed memory, like Vishnu, 
with every hand full of spiritual symbols, all of 
which must be set down at once or lost forever—a 
clean sheet of paper—penin hand. Already there 
is a faint golden dawn of hope—it will be a good 
sermon—do good. T'ing-a-ling goes the bell—there 
is a shuffling of feet—down goes the beautiful men- 
tal palace into eternal rack and ruin, as some chat- 
tering Tabby, male or female, some brazen bore 
from whose obtuse head all hints have ever re- 
bounded like rain drops, shoves away in. “Dew 
tell—writin’, I d’cleer—why, Minister, you ortn’t to 
be always a writin and writin away—you'll git to be 
tew dull for any thing. I’m right glad now I 
dropped in—aint a goin to let ye tetch a pen for tew 
hours—mean to make a good long call. Now ye 
needn’t pet and worry, just put away them pens and 
books—you’d preach a heap better if you never seed 
nary pen nor book—mind, I tell ye.” And so it 
goes on. Nor are editors much better off in this 
particular, Interrupted—interrupted—interrupted, 
until the very idea of composition is one of semi- 
aggravation. Good people—never believe editors or 
clergyman, when they welcome your visit in work- 
ing hours, They’re polite to you—but don’t mean 
it. Let ’em alone! 


sheen Next to the railroad, the telegraph, and the 
cotton-gin, no one invention of the age has had, or 
is having such incredible influence as the sewing 
machine. Like all inventions, its first introduction 
caused a flutter—it was confidently predicted that 
all the sewing girls must starve-—and yet experience 
is rapidly showing that, as is the ease with al/ labor 
saving inventions, it is rapidly benefiting the very 
class which at first dreaded it. Any intelligent per- 
son—one really capable of cutting and fitting must 
find in the sewing machine a most invaluable as- 
sistant. For Southern families, and for all in whose 
homes a great amount of plain sewing is done, a 
sewing machine is a most important aid, as its use is 
readily learned, and it can turn outa vast amount of 
work in a few hours. We were struck with this not 
long ago, when a lady, who had hired a sewing ma- 
chine and an operator for two days, was requested 
by the proprietor to bring out the work. She did 
so, with the remark, “ If you can’t get through this 
in two days, I suppose that you must let me have it 
for three.” “Why, ma’am?” exclaimed the pro- 
prietor, “is this al/ you’ve got. Here isn’t work 
enough for the first morning.” And there wasn’t. 
Those among our readers not as yet provided for in 
the sewing machine line, would do well to furnish 
themselves with such a curious economical and use- 
ful family friend against the New Year, 


cesses We beg leave to say with all sincerity, that our 
January number will be a great improvement on any 
as yet published by the proprietors of Graham, and 
that the standard of excellence which it is intended 
to present, will be strictly adhered to through the 
coming year. We have tried very hard to get up a 
good publication, and are happy to say that the 
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whole press from Maine to Mexico have unanimously 
declared that we have advanced rapidly, and com- 
pletely changed for the better the previous character 
of this publication. Our literary department has 
beep of a high character, mingling the interesting 
with the solidly useful—we have avoided the old- 
fashioned sickly sentimentalism and namby-pamby 
romance, and have given in their place in every 
number original or selected articles of fiction of de- 
cided merit. We have elevated the standard of 
poetry by unsparingty rejecting the common-place, 
and our reviews of new books have been invariably 
sincere. As regards illustrations, we have, under 
great difficulties and with many draw-backs, suc- 
ceeded in giving them in every respect as good as 
those of any cotemporary. 

These remarks are made in justice to the proprie- 
tors, who, we can bear witness, have displayed great 
energy and untiring enterprise in improving GRra- 
HAM. We ask any reader, out of justice to them, to 
compare Graham’s Magazine as it is with what it 
was when they took it up. And we beg leave to 
assert, that if the public shall continue to extend its 
patronage to the publication, it will find that the 
improvements made will correspond to that patron- 
age, and that a full per centage of profit will be de- 
voted to increasing its attractions, instead of laying 
by on our oars. And finally, we would point to the 
plain fact that no magazine in the country is sold so 
cheaply by the quantity as GraHAM. 


--+++e The following exquisite semi-mythologic poem 
is full of the peculiar spirit so characteristic of many 
lyrics by the same writer. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 
With dull-red splendor in his gaze, 
The sun sank toward his nightly rest, 
And clouds whose rims were all ablaze, 
Piled mountain-high with gloom the west. 


Without the sunset’s golden flush 
To crimson o’er the winter sky— 

To make the leafless tree-tops blush, 
The fields in burning glory lie. 


To wander lonely wilds about, 

Each lowly hut from gloom to win— 
Making a warm fire glow without, 

Where warm fires never glowed within. 


To wind a thread of silver light, 
Where streams, locked in an icy hold, 
Lay whitely mid the forest’s blight, 
Their lips of music dumb and cold. 


Nature was desolately drear, 
And told in wailings, loud and deep, 
A tale of hopeless woe and fear, 
As wrapped in clouds, she sank to sleep. 


But when the giant Cyclops, Day, 
Shaking the dun locks from his brow, 
Opened his great dull lid of gray, 
The world was beautiful with snow. 


One of the most attractive phases of poetry is that 
of investing natural phenomena with the indefinable 
magic which connects the really or apparently 
spiritual with the materially beautiful. This almost 





invariably results in a mythology, which is most at- 
tractive when not too sharply drawn. Such are the 
characteristics of Clara Doty’s poetry, and it would 
be difficult to imagine an esthetic element better 
adapted for future poetic development. 


..+e Those who love quaint reading will appreci- 
ate the following on the cat, which appeared “ long 
time ago” in the New Orleans Picayune. It is a 
very happy imitation of Old English ; 

‘*NatuRAL History or THE CAt.—Ye catte de- 
lighteth in ye roofes of menne’s abode, and thereon 
being perched doth send forth by turn, sweet 
musicke, plaintyve wailing after ye manner of deepe 
griefe, and then suddenly doth this creature sound 
loudly ye stirring notes of love. Being smitten by 
menn she doth flee. But as ye dogge is brave when 
opposed to its own kinde, catte fighteth valiantly 
with catte, striving with a grete hearte and an in- 
temperate courage. In victorie she poureth out 
feelings of triumphe in tremulous straines of glad- 
nesse; but when ye masterie cleaveth to her adver- 
saries, she flieth with much discretion and with 
great speedinesse. So irate is this beaste and so 
fierce is her hardihoode, that when she becometh 
vexed overmuch, and her bodie is not able to con- 
tayne her rage, ye overbounding wrath fleeth to her 
tayle wh doth become of a huge and fearful bignesse. 
Ye catte is a wylie animal and after ye manner of 
ye deadlie sin (as ye clerkes doe tell us) is faire to 
beholde, but most grievous in its iniquite. ~ 

“Thomas loveth darkness (for his deeds are yvil) 
and Tabitha belyeth her good name by unseemlie 
noises and lurking in nooks of ill repute. She 
venteth her jealous feelings in incontinent howles 
and ye fatte-paunched mowse is a rare morselle on 
her tongue. She is ye greene eyed monster. Be- 
ware of ye insidious purringe of her treacherie. 
She waggeth her tayle, and winketh her eye and 
exalteth her back: but ye wise man is not deceived 
thereby. He seizeth her, and he clappeth ye filberte 
shelle on her feete, and ye bit of tinder doth he 
fasten on her tayle—and when he hath fired ye tin- 
der, she fleeth (as ye booke hath it) celeritate admir- 
able, with a curious speede, strepituque terribili, and 
with a fearfulle clatteringe of ye shells. Ye wicked 
man feareth her in ye darknesse, and when he be- 
holdeth ye green eye and ye deepe groans she 
maketh, he fleeth tho’ no man pursueth. Of a 
surety he inclineth to think that Sathanas hath bro- 
ken his bowndes and is upon him! and so he re- 
formeth. 

“For this service to pietie in ye land of Egypt, 
men did worship ye catte and held her in ye highest 
esteem. They did feed her on choyse viands, on ye 
white mowse, ye gold fish, ye snipes, and ye croco- 
diles of tender age. But ye great kindnesse, they 
reserved, till ye catte did kick ye buckette, when 
they did stuffe her with spices and oyntments, and 
sweet smelling stuffs, and had grete reverence to ye 
filthie bodie. 

“Ye catte is now held in but light esteeme in 
these later days; but mindful of former glorie, she 
waileth mournfullie over ye past, for which ye menne 
foe smite her with ye bootjack, ye blacking brush, 
ye emtie bottle and deep drawn curse. Water, if it 
be boiling hot, is also goode.” 


Yea verilie is itt. Yet hath ye writer failed to 
doe justice to her better qualities, where with shee 
doth shyne att times even as Hesperus shineth 
through ye dark cloudes. For lo at mydnighte 
whan all is silent and ye mice or preadventure ye 
foule and noisome rattes doe congregate in ye prynt- 
ing-chapel, rushing to and froe wyth mightie noise 
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as though Sinn had broken loose, devouring ye rol- 
lers and itt may bee scattering ye paste in lewde 
sporte; thenne doth Thomas ye Catte leep fro hys 
abyding place where he ambusheth undir ye Presse 
and pitcheth intoe ye Beestes like unto a howse a- 
fire, ravening them limb from limb, rioting in ther 
bloude and producing a grand scatteration even as 
a constable causeth ye newes-boyes to vamose (as 
ye statelie Spaniarde hath itt) when hee findeth 
them deep in ther ryotous wickednesse or disporting 
themselves at seven-up on the door-step. And albeit 
ther be manie who woulde alwaies handle their 
¢attes like unto ye Puritaine of Banbury who was 
seene of Barnabie, 


“Felem facientem furem, 
Quia Sabbatho stravit murem.” 


“Who hanged his pussie for that shee did slay a 
mowse upon ye Sabbath,” styll there be others who 
are more merciful, and who judge with Martinus 
Fairsquareus Tuppercuss that— 

“A catte in a prynting office is a, well—itt’s a 
greate institution.” 

sikian We are afraid, from what we read, that there 
are some people in this world rather given to watch- 
ing their neighbors. At least, if we can believe the 
following, from the Utica Observer, there are some 
in that town. Hope that there are none any where 
else : 


“ SHE HAD THEM THERE.—A lady in town chances 
to be unfortunate in the opinion of some of her 
neighbors. A physician has of late been necessitated 
to visit her family rather frequently. There being 
no hitching-post before the lady’s own door, the 
docfor several times fastened his horse to a post in 
front of a neighbor's residence. This he was shortly 
warned not to do again. So, when next Esculapius 
made his appearance, he asked the lady, who was at 
one of the windows of the house, where he should 
‘tie up.’ ‘Let the horse stand,’ was the prompt re- 
ply, ‘the neighbors will watch him for you!’ 
Enough of those same neighbors heard the compli- 
mentary remark—we only hope it did them good.” 

Yes, we hope so too. But that’s nothing to what 
the inhabitants of—well, suppose we call it Squeeze- 
ville—used to be. Were there once; only rode 
through the town—came again eleven years after— 
rode through again, and heard one chap say to an- 
other, ‘ Jest look—he’s got a blue snapper on to his 
whip-lash this time.” 


nating It is said that a peculiarity of the stars is, 
that they revolve in their orbits with great accuracy, 
and it is told that when Minister Miles prayed for 
rain, he left nothing uncertain. He said, “O Lord, 
thou knowest we do not want Thee to send us a rain 
which shall pour down in fury, and swell our 
streams, and sweep away our haycocks, and fences 
and bridges, but, Lord, we want it to come drizzle 
drozzle—drizzle drozzle, for about a week or ten 
days—Amen.” 





There used to be an old fellow in Stonington, | 
Con., who would have beaten Miles, and given him | 
three lengths ahead—easy. Describing the coming | 


out of the ark once, (Prime heard him and kept the 
notes,) he said—‘‘ Now, my heer-ers, the Lorp 


| 


didn’t let them beasts come a scat-terin and tarin 
é-out, and rushin’ réound loose, in an everlastin’ 
great mob—no, they all come a walkin’ &-out of that 
ark—déown a plank—teu by teu—as regular as 
could be.” 


«soos Vive la liberté! We commend the following 
as the first story we have seen in print for some 
time, which was not declared to be strictly true. 
Consequently we had scruples as to admitting it, but 
do so as Louie does when he hands an editor a pret- 
zel which isn’t quite fresh, “ mit an abology.” 


“ A Frenchman once saw a gentleman walk up to 
an open snuff-box in the hands of another, and take 
a pinch of snuff, having prefaced the act with the 
words, ‘ May I take the liberty?” On the next day 
the Frenchman went into a tobacco-shop, and asked 
the lady in attendance for half a pound of liberty !” 


Well, this is a free country. 


oveoen The philosopher of the Philadelphia North 
American has been studying astronomy. Read, and 
be amazed! 


“Tue Transit or Venus.—We yesterday wit- 
nessed this phenomenon from a stand point in 
Chestnut street. The “ heavenly body” issued from 
the Girard House, and made a transit of the street, 
for the purpose of inspecting a duck of a bonnet in 
an opposite window. She wore a_pearl-colored 
watered silk, and a style of gaiters that would have 
made Cinderella expire with envy. Astronomers 
will please notice.” 


We always thought those North Americans had 
an eye for the muslin. We once—but never mind. 
Let us continue by singing the following, folio nigro 
capitulo ignoto—which is the Dutch for “ authority 
to us unknown :” 


A PRETTY FOOT. 


There’s magic in a lady’s foot, 
And well the ladies know it— 
And she who has a pretty one 
Is pretty sure to show it; 
At times you, too, are martyred by 
The nicest little ankle, 
That shoots an arrow through the eyes, 
Within your heart to rankle. 


Of course you turn your gaze aside, 
And all your blushes stifle; 
For well you know she’s not aware 
Her skirts are raised a trifle ; 
And should you think she might perchance 
Have on a loosened gaiter, 
Your fingers itch to play the part 
Of modest lady’s waiter. 


Though tantalized till he is crazed— 
Stark raving with romancing— 
That witching foot, aJong his brain, 

A thousand waltzes dancing; 
That while it merely lightly pats, 

As thoughtless she may move it— 
No modest man would dare to dream 
.. There was a ’nancle ’bove it. 


But when it trips along the street, 
Through wind and mud and vapor, 
By sheerest accident you see 
How beautiful the taper: 
And as it steps upon the walk, 
Amid the crowd to mingle, 
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Two roguish eyes look up and say, 
“I wonder if he’s single?” 


But I would have no lady think, 
I fancy her a schemer, 

And beg her to remember that 
The poet is a dreamer: 

He sees what others cannot see, 
And seeks for hidden beauty— 

No pretty foot can lure him from 
The path of moral duty. 


Not he, indeed. Indeed there is something sub- 
lime in the spectacle of the moral rectitude of all 
poets—truly so, when we reflect on the temptations 
to which they are exposed by their exquisitely sus- 
ceptible sense of the Beautiful—and letters from 
young, glowing sympathizers, who have been lyri- 
cally touched by their metres—metres which, as 
somebody says, very often end in meet her by moon- 
light alone. 


wee Lhe following, from Punch, is—as its title 
requires—one of the sharpest and most piquant 
things ever got off by that enterprising periodical : 


“How TO MAKE AN InpIAN Picxie.—Intrust the 
selection of materials and the whole management of 
affairs to a commercial company, like (for instance) 
the East India Company. Allow them to make use 
of as much corruption as they please. Throw in 
variods green things, such as incompetent judges, 
cruel tax-gatherers, and overbearing military officers. 
Stir up the above with a large spoon of the Ellen- 
borough pattern. Mix the above with native super- 
stitions, and by no means spare the official sauce. 
Allow the above quietly to ferment for several years 
without taking any notice of how things are going 
on. When you come to look into the state of things, 
you will find that you have as fine an Indian Pickle 
as you could wish. You need not trouble yourself 
about the jars, for they will be supplied to you after- 
ward, gratis. For further particulars. inquire of the 
great Indian Pickle Warehouse, in Leadenhall 
street.’ 


“N. B. No Pickle is genuine, unless there is the 
_— of ‘John Company’ plainly visible on the face 
of it.” 


* [The office of the East India Company is in Leadenhall 
street, London.] 


Severe that! 


esese .We have never “ gone in” too strongly for the 
burlesque “ predicatoriana” of the day, although we 
republished by special request the “ Harp of a Thou- 
sand Strings.” By request again, we give place to 
the following, “source to us unknown,” 


A SERMON BY FATHER BLUNT. 


“Text.—The hog never looks up to him who threshes 
down the acorns. 


‘My Frienps :—My text assumes that a hog is a 
hog, and you can’t make any thing else out of him. 
You may turn him out in the woods, and he’ll be a 
hog. He’ll turn round and get in the ‘tater patch.’ 
You may give him the taters, and tell him to take 
em, and he’ll be a hog and go right into the corn- 
field. You may put him up in a pen, and fatten 
him, and kill him, and scrape him, and he'll be a 
hog after all. 

“Just like some folks. They will be hogs. If 
you let ’em alone, they wont want, and they’ll want 
all you’ve got. You may scald ’em and serape ’em 
and scour ’em with soap, and you can’t get ’em clean. 
They will be dirty. But, 





“Secondly. Never looks up. No, his head’s for- 
ever down at the ground, with his nose in the filth 
of creation. If you make a pet pig of him, you’ll 
find him some where up to his eyes in mud and filth. 
Just like some people, they never look up. The hog 
don’t care, so he gets the acorns, where they come 
from, nor who threshes them down. He acknow- 
ledges no obligations to his benefactor, but sets out 
in search of more acorns, just like some of his biped 
kin by another name. They are willing to receive 
all you’re willing to give them, and more too. Their 
motto is, ‘the acorns’—but they feel no obligations, 
not even to cast at you a friendly look, or to grunt 
when they eat the last acorn. My friends, you are 
all acorn seekers and acorn threshers. There’s the 
farmer, for instance—without his acorns, where 
would you be? He’s the bone and sinew of the 
country, and you live on his bounty, but you never 
thank him even for his laborious toil. But never 
mind, old fellow, he’s after you now with his dear 
hounds, and if you don’t mind, he’ll salt you up this 
fall. But there’s the mechanic, too, you are picking 
up his acorns. The toil of his hands has placed a 
roof over your head, but never remember him for it, 
not even in a snow-storm. 

“‘ And there’s thé merchant, he has furnished you 
with the luxuries of life; but he has shaved you so 
close in the meantime, I guess you'll hardly forget 
him. You will be apt also to recollect the lawyer, 
for he’s the man that gave you hulls when you ex- 
pected acorns. He had already sifted your charac- 
ter, and knew what you deserved. You have also 
reaped great benefit from the hands of the doctor. 
He has given you pills, if not acorns. It had been 
better for you, probably, if they had been acorns. 
You would then perhaps have escaped the point of 
his bill, which you will occasionally meet with thro’ 
life. There are other characters who have claims 
upon your gratitude, as well as your purse, The 
editor, the teacher, the minister, the statesman, etc. 
All these should find a place in your affections— 
but ‘the hog never looks up to him who threshes 
down the acorns.’ Lastly, there are many kinds of 
hogs. There are Berkshires and Russians, and Ken- 
dleworths and Nobones—four-legged hogs and two- 
legged hogs, besides many others—but by this sign 
shall ye know them. 

“They ‘never look up to him who threshes down 
the acorns.’ ” 


And having given these specimens of what sermons 
should not be, we add 


WHAT A SERMON SHOULD BE. 


It should be brief—if lengthy, it will steep 
Our hearts in apathy, our eyes in sleep; 

The dull will yawn, the chapel-lounger doze, 
Attention flag, and memory’s portals close, 


It should be warm—a living altar coal, 

To melt the icy heart, and charm the soul; 
A sapless, dull harangue, however read, 
Will never rouse the soul, or raise the dead. 


It should be simple, practical, and clear— 
No fine-spun theory, to please the ear; 

No curious lay, to tickle letter’d pride, 
And leave the poor and plain unedified, 


It should be tender and affectionate, 

As his warm theme who wept lost Saiem’s fate— 
The fiery laws, with words of love allay’d, 

Will sweetly warm and awfully persuade. 


It should be maniy, just, and rational, 
Wisely conceived, and well expressed withal— 
Not stuff’d with silly notions, apt to stain 

A saered desk, and show a muddy brain. 
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Tt should possess a well-adapted grace, 

To situation, audience, time and place— 

A sermon form’d for scholars, statesmen, lords, 
With peasants and mechanics ill accords, 


It should with evangelic beauties bloom, 
Like Paul’s at Corinth, Athens, or at Rome— 
While some Epictetus or Sterne esteem, 
A gracious Saviour is the Gospel theme! 


It should be mixed with many an ardent prayer, 
To reach the heart, and fix and fasten there— 
When God and man are mutually addressed, 

God grants a blessing, man is truly blessed. 


It should be closely well applied at last, 

To make the moral-nail securely fast— 

Thou art the man, and thou alone, will make 
A Felix tremble, and a David quake! 


....» We do not believe in always shutting oneself 
up like a turtle when traveling—but there is cer- 
tainly no time when people ought to keep a brighter 
look-out. The following, though rather Satanic in 
tone, still contains some useful hints—more’s the 
pity! 

TRAVELING COMPANIONS. 


“ Be careful whom you travel with. Two of our 
national follies are a carelessness in giving letters of 
introduction to anybody for anybody, and an amia- 
bility in ‘ hitching teams’ with any individual during 
a journey. Sharp and shrewd as we are, there are 
twenty instances in this country to one in England, 
of a gentleman’s being robbed by his traveling com- 
panion. Take an instance. Mr. Keen Cute, from 
Arkansas, is going to the North—he is one of your 
wide-awake sort—nobody can get around him— 
anybody that can ‘make shucks’ off of him, is wel- 
come to the proceeds. Finds steamboat dull—gen- 
tlemanly hotel-thief—‘oh, so very gentlemanly,’ of 
course, bran-new hat, black clothes from head to 
foot—quite a desirable man to chat with. But Mr. 
Cute is wide awake all the while—don’t catch him 
gambling with stray acquaintances or making a trade 
with them. Acquaintance progresses—gentlemanly 
traveler talks about his friends—knows lots of Mr. 
Cute’s—is found by Cute talking at different times 
to congressmen, legislators, and all that. Get to 
city—room together—next day gentlemanly friend 
missing, and with him Cute’s ready money. Cute 
very much astonished, his chance friend was ‘so 
very much the gentleman.’ 

“ Half a dozen times within as many months, the 
public has been entertained with accounts of unprin- 
cipled wretches who were compelled, on board of 
Mississippi steamboats, to marry young ladies with 
whom they had eloped. It is all of a piece with the 
Cute business. Unthinking gentleman—Mr. Green 
—has lady put under his charge by anybody—per- 
haps by gentlemanly stranger, who, in the confi- 
dence style, asks him just to see her ashore when 
they arrive at Snagville. Mr. Green rather fasci- 
nated by his young protegée—more or less. Very 
dull on board steamboat, passengers tired to death. 
Mr. Green prosecutes intimacy and meets with be- 
wildering suecess. Passengers continue to be very 
dull. Mr. Green continues to advance. Passengers 
wouldn’t mind a little scandal to pass the time. 
Green’s young lady is observed by other ladies to 
cry a great deal in very conspicuous parts of the 
cabin, and suddenly muffle up her face and sob, or 
else run. Lady passengers full of pity, conclude at 
once that Green is ‘a wretch’—ask girl if he isn’t— 
girl boo-hoos. Grand indignation scene—gentlemen 
passengers hold meeting—noble impulsive hearts, 
let out their fine feelings—high-toned moral captain 





looks virtuously and grimly sagacious, winks to 
passengers, takes Mr. Green aside and bullies him 
about girl. Green turns blue. Captain calls him 
‘villain’ before folks, and orders a marriage forth- 
with. Green declines, Captain produces two re- 
volvers, a bowie-knife, and a clergyman. Green 
‘caves,’ and consents. Young lady overwhelmed, 
ladies overwhelmed, everybody overwhelmed—es- 
pecially captain’s clerk, who exchanges winks with 
the bride when unobserved by the rest of the party. 
All cheerful—captain stands champagne—gentle- 
men joke Green—ladies all sympathy to bride, din- 
ner and report in newspapers. Green turns up as 
widower three days after among the Pelicans. Bride 
has run away with porte-monnaie and shirt-studs. 

“Of a truth, this is a great world we live in, and 
one abounding in true sympathy, excessive warm- 
heartedness and chivalry, which meet with their 
reward.” 


Suid. We have heard of “No Song no Supper”— 
but one of our poets has found a fair one who goes 
on the principle of no caroling no kissing. Well, 
we suppose that the arrangement was mutually satis- 
factory, and take the liberty of presuming that the 
following was fairly paid for before it was sent to 
Graham. We used to hold to the theory that there 
was no such thing as a market value for a kiss, be- 
lieving that there was not money enough in the 
world to pay for a first class article of the kind. 
However, Mr. Oakes has shown us that love can be 
paid for with song. 


THANKS BEFORE MEAT. 
BY R. A. OAKES, 


You say if mine e’er touch your lips, 
Some song of love they first must sing— 
Some dainty rhyme they first must bring, 
To praise the crimson of their tips. 


You make me give the thanks and praise 
Before I touch the luscious fruit; 
You make me sing when it would suit 
My lips to banish all delays. 


O sweet! I fear the blood that runs 

Its courses in your azure veins; 

That reds your cheeks with health’s flush stains, 
Smacks of the stern old Puritans! 


But for the boon you ask, you give 
The richest, rarest Lydian wine— 
The taste of those twin-lips divine, 

Whose promise bids my frail song live. 


Love, Song and Wine! Hafiz set them down as 
the three best institutions afloat in his time—and 
our modern bards still endorse them. And, speak- 
ing of poetry, be it borne in mind that our next 
number will contain an original sonnet by Geo. H. 
Boker. 


nagene We find the following in an exchange: 


“Lost, STRAYED or Sroren.—An individual 
whom I,in an unguarded moment of loneliness, 
was thoughtless enough to adopt as husband. He 
is a good-looking but feeble-minded individual, 
knowing enough, however, to go in when it rains, 
unless some good-looking girl offers him her um- 
brella. Answers to the name of Jim. Was last 
seen in company with Julia Harris, walking with 
his arm around her waist up the plank-road, look- 
ing more like a fool (if possible) than ever. Any- 
body who will catch the poor fellow, and bring him 
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carefully back, so that I may fitly chastise him for 
running away, will be asked to stay to tea by 
Henrietta A. Smita. 


“N. B. If Jim has plucked up courage enough to 
contract any debts, unknown to me, they will not 
be paid.” 


We should really like to know if “Jim” was 


caught and chastised. “Mine gootness! vot a 
vomans !” 


oeetnn We have seen some cool items in our time, 
but for entire calmness the following from an old 
number of the Cairo Delta rather supersedes any 
thing at present afloat. 


«A man, name unknown, fell overboard from the 
Southerner while she was lying at the landing last 
Sunday morning and was drowned. It was said he 
rose once, but some one (accidentally we presume) 
let fall a chunk of wood upon his head, and he rose 
no more.” 


Who would’nt be drowned in Cairo, to have such 
a feeling obituary ? 


eaddbs Those who have ever been fascinated by the 
pretty sentimentalist Bernardin St. Pierre—he of 
Paul and Virginia memory—may lose some of their 
respect after perusing the following : 


“The following letter of Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
addressed to a general of the Empire, has been 
printed in Paris: 

‘My dear friend, can you lend me five-and-twenty 
Louis? Iam in great want of them. I asked the 
First Consul yesterday, but he turned on his heel 
without answering. I was half-inclined to apply to 
Madame Bonaparte, but my courage failed me, and 
I now depend on your friendship.’ 

The fact is, that the gentle author of ‘ Paul and 
Virginia’ was the type of Jeremy Diddler, and was 
more active in borrowing any odd sums he could get 
than in writing. He was the vainest of men, too, 
this benevolent impostor. ‘I can’t think,’ said he 
to Bonaparte, ‘why the savane have taken no notice 
of my ‘ Theory of the Tides.’’—‘ Do you know any 
thing of the Differential Caleulus ? asked the con- 
sul.—‘ Nothing.’—‘ Well, then, go and study it, and 
you will be able to answer yourself,’” 


The fact is, that most of the French sentimental 
writers, especially those of the last century, appear 
to have been humbugs. Marmontel who wrote such 
pretty couleur de rose stories for young misses was 
not fit to be trusted with them—and so on. 


oatiere Artists require very little to work with. 
Where there is genius all the rest finds itself, as the 
French say. Take for instance : 


“When Meissonier, the artist, had just lit his 
cigar at the aprés diner of a banquet given him by 
his admirers, he began, unconsciously, while talk- 
ing, to draw on the table-cloth with the blackened 
end of his a?lumétte. The Baron de Koyff, the land- 
scape painter, seeing what he was about, continued 
to put half-burnt matches in his way, and with 
these, Meissonier sketched one of the most exquisite 
of his little male figures, full of nature and vivacity. 
The baron took away the cloth, purchased it of the 
landlady of the house, and it is now in his own 
drawing-room, the figure part admirably framed, and 
the remainder of the cloth tastefully arranged as a 
drapery.” 


That reminds us that we saw the other day a da- 
mask linen table-cloth, three hundred years old, on 





which the figures of the Twelve Apostles, in the old 
Flemish style of design, were distinctly visible, 


chenes “The Buffalo Express tells a good old story 
of a Quaker who was charged the exorbitant price 
of seventeen dollars for a horse and buggy for a 
short drive, and upon being presented with the bill, 
simply remarked, ‘ Thou mistakest me, I do not wish 
to purchase thy establishment, but only to hire it.’ ” 

This reminds us of some of the building-lots for 
sale all around our city for some twenty miles, at 
Chestnut Street prices. A rustic, who had not 
caught up with the fever—now considerably cooled 
—was inquiring of the proprietor of a dismal barren 
field, how much he charged for the land. “ Three 
dollars,” was the laconic reply. ‘Wall, if I take 
ten acres, you'll let me have ’em, I suppose, for 
twenty dollars?” Sir,” was the indignant reply, 
“*T mean three dollars per foot.” There was a slight 
difference in prices there. 


vines Who says that the age of chivalry is past? 
Read the following from the Sacramento Age: 


“CuivaLrovus Act.—lIt will be remembered that 
one of the buildings recently consumed, on I street, 
was occupied by a Chinese sorceress. One of the 
adventurous firemen being informed by a fellow- 
member that a Chinese infant was lying on a bed in 
the back room, rushed impetuously through the 
smoke and flame, and approaching the child, whose 
arms were stretched imploringly toward his benefac- 
tor, seized it and bore it amidst the crackling con- 
flagration to where the daring act was welcomed by 
the admiring plaudits of his daring comrades. While 
endeavoring to carry it still further from the scene 
of danger, his foot accidently struck against a plank, 
when both the infant and its deliverer were precipi- 
tated to the side-walk. As the head of the infant 
struck the boards over which they were passing, the 
noise appeared much louder than might be expectea 
from the cranium of one so young, which caused the 
gallant fireman to examine his prize more closely, 
when he ascertained he had risked life to save a 
little Chinese Josh, or Celestial wooden image, such 
as is worshiped by the children of the moon! It 
need hardly be added, that the actor has become 
suddenly immortalized by his recent act of daring.” 


Well, what’s the odds, if you take the will for the 
deed? Perhaps, if he had saved the little Josh in 
some parts of China, he would have got as much 
credit as if he had saved a dozen infants. In fact, 
we begin to think sometimes that among human 
‘“animiles” every thing is a matter of opinion—even 
to liking assafetida—and now, that we think of it, 
the Moors, and sometimes the mala gente de Malaga, 
use that for seasoning dishes. 


wseeee Lhe very general approbation with which our 
illustrated series of operas made easy have been re- 
ceived by readers, induces us to keep the wheel go- 
ing by adding the following, written by ye editor, 
long syne. The opera in our last, La Traviata, was 
set up and disposed of separately, which was the 
cause that we omitted to mention that it was not 
original with us, but by another gentleman of this 
city. As he did not attach his name to it, excellent 
as it was, when first printed, we did not feel at 
liberty to give it. We make this note in consequence 
of having been credited with the authorship. Suum 
cuique, ete. 
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THE DOLEFUL OPERA 
or 
LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
Very faithfully translated from the opera-house dialect. 
BY MAESTRO CARLO. 


*Una volta a Roma 
Bella figliola ’ra.” 


ARIA OR TUNE. 
“Tl vecchio cane di Trajano,” or, * Old Dog Tray. 





Once in the town of Rome, 
A lady had her home, 
And she was very pretty, but too fast, as one might say; 
And she, too, had a son 
Named Gennaro, (i. e. John ;) 
And her name was Lucretia Borgi—a. 
Singing, d’un pescador ignobile 
Esser figluol credei; 
Maffio Orsini Signora son io 
Passi primi anni mei. 





Now, Gennaro didn’t know 
If he had a ’ma or no, 
But he went into the army, and did uncommon well, 
*Till in Venice, on a bender, 
He met a lady, tender, 
And as gentle as a crab without a shell. 
Singing, Ama tua madre tenera, 
Esser figluol credei, etc. 





Now, while talking and a kissin’, 
His friends came round a hissin’, 
And said it warn’t becoming to consort with such as she, 
When Gennaro asked, “ Why so?” 
Says his friend, “ V’ll let you know,” 
And pulled away her mask quite bold and free. 





When Lucretia’s husband found 
That his wife was running round, 
And showing of attention to a bold soger boy, 
He told a Star to watch her, 
And if he could, to cotch her, 
And to spot the chap he wanted to destroy. 








yl 


Now, Gennaro’s friends, when “ sprung,” 
Used to go it while you’re young. 





And cut up most owdacious, as history doth tell, 


So they went to Borgia’s dwelling, 
And while hollering and yelling, 
They twisted off the handle of her bell. 





VERN. 






But trouble came at last, 
The duke got Gennaro fast, 
And says he, quite deceitful, “ Young feller, what d’ye 
think? 
This quarreling’s all folly— 
It’s better to be jolly— 
Suppose we block the game and take a drink!’’ 





But the worst part of the fix 
Which turned up among his tricks, 
He made his lady go and put pison in the rum, 
And pour it—only think, 
For her only son to drink, 
And smile and be politeful too, by gum! 


lap ‘a 


But Lucretia wasn’t slow, 
For medicine she did go, 
And gave it to Gennaro till she’d fixed him off 0. K. 
Then says she, “ Myjdear,” says she, 
“Tf you'll take advice from me, 
You'll travel off like winky, right away.” 

















oT 


Then Lucretia gave a supper, 
And invited all the upper- 
Ten, which included Gennaro’s sassy friends. 
Gennaro he went too 
For to help ’em put it through, 
Though no soup-ticket to him the lady sends. 


—~ 
oe 





When they’d drunk away sobriety, 
And got to being rioty, 
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They heard an awful growling, and saw a curtain fell; 
There stood Lucretia Borgy— 
Says she, “ At this here orgy, 

You’ve been pisoned for a stealing of my bell!” 


hel 


But when Lucretia found 
; That her son had got aground, 
Onde again with ber med’¢ine she wasn’t no ways slow. 
But Gennaro wouldn't take, 
Then says she, “ Dear, for my sake, 
I’m your ’ma, and know what’s good for you, you know!” 





** Son’ Borgia!” he did cry, 
(That means Borgia’s son,) “oh, my! 
That makes the matter worser by a jug full!” he cried. 
So the pison got to working, 
And Gennaro got to jerking, 
And he rolled, and jerked, and hollered till he die¢.} 





MORAL. 


To people as can think 
A nod’s as good’s a wink, 
And this here is the lesson which this history doth tell: 
You may rap at a lady’s door, 
Till you feel your fingers sore, 
But you mustn’t go to twisting off the bell! 


4.d088 We find the following dreadful item in an 
exchange: 


RELIEF, AGAINST CELIBACY. 


“In parts of France there is, among the female 
sex, a holy horror of being regarded as old maids; 
and as want of money is considered there the chief 
difficulty in obtaining a husband, resort is had to a 
novel expedient to relieve them of this disability. 
A late letter from Paris says that several female 
clubs have been formed in the departments of the 
Var and the Gironde for mutual’ relief against celi- 
bacy. The original elub, after which the others are 
modeled, has been in existence for four years. Each 
member pays 10f. monthly to the treasurer. These 
subscriptions produce annually 24,000f., to which is 
added the amount raised by two half-yearly lotteries, 
of which the prizes are composed of valuable arti- 
cles, the gift of the members. The original club is 
composed of 200 young ladies. At the end of the 
year the society is enabled to dispose of 30,000f., or 
40,000f., which serve to: give a marriage portion to 
two or three of the members, chosen by ballot. If 
the fortunate candidates are not married within a 
year, the ok returns to the common fund, and 
additional candidates are portioned the following 
year. The members of the club continue: to pay 
their subscriptions for ten years after their marriage, 
and are bound to facilitate by all means in their 
power, the marriage of their former associates. The 
members of the association, married or single, are 


36 





bound as long as they live to aid and succor their 
fellow-members under all circumstances. How it 
would shock the sensibilities of our American ladies 
to have to resort to such means as this to obtain 
husbands.” 


It certainly says much for the dignity and self- 
respect of American ladies, that they never have 
recourse to such expedients, although, according to 
Kirsten, there are more old maids in the United 
States, (surely, he must have meant in the larger 
cities of the U. §.,) in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, than in any country in Europe. Hoping 
that the assertion is false, we still fear that there is 
some color for it. Young folks in this country will 
not marry until they can live in style. Therefore, 
marriage is a /uxury—the one step before a carriage, 
In Europe, they will marry anyhow, We can well 
remember once hearing a very poor young French- 
man making arrangements with his betrothed in our 
presence, and conversing with us as to their future, 
and the remark of an American friend present, 
“Who under the sun would ever dare toget married 
in the United States on such a prospect.” Sure 
enough! Very few, we imagine, when even the 
occasional indulgence of one cup of coffee after din- 
ner on a holiday was rigidly calculated. . 


.s+ess The following, from the Recollections of Hon. 
0. H. Smith, is worth reading: 


“ A fine-looking young man called upon me one 
day, desiring to study law with me. 

“<T am a graduate of an Eastern college; I un- 
derstand Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; I stood num- 
ber two in a large class of graduates.’ 

** Do you spell well ?’ 

“¢T presume so, but I never thought much of 
that.’ 

‘¢ * Spell balance.’ 

“¢ Bal-lance.’ 

“That will not do.’ 

“Do you read well ?’ 

“ ¢ Certainly.’ 

“¢ Read this,” 

“* My name is Norvell on the Grampian hills.’ 

“What was his name of the Grampian hills? 
Do you write well?’ tit wi 

“No, I never could write much ; indeed, I never 
tried to learn. Our great men Fast can scarcely 
write their names so that they can be read.’ 

“* Let meé see you write.’ ' 

“* He scratched off some caricatures, looking like 
Greek or turkey tracks. : 

“‘ That is sufficient; your education is too im- 
et for a lawyer; the dead languages may be 
lispensed with, but spelling and writing cannot be,’ 

“TJ advised him to go to one of our common 
schools, and begin his education over again, and he 
might yet qualify himself for the study of the law.” 


We don’t believe in casting unmerited ridicule on 
young professional men—they have to endure too 
much, as it is—but we would say something of the 
ridiculous neglect of the branches of common English 
education at our highest educational institutes. We 
well remember how, at one of the very firet colleges 
in America, every quarter of a year, after all the 
Greek, Latin, Conic Sections, Astronomy and Na- 
tural Philosophy had been disposed of with terrible 
strictness, the geography, English grammar, and 
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similar trifles, were “ rushed through,” and the igno- 
rance which used to be displayed—particularly in 
geography. 

ewstes The following is from the N. Y. Observer: 


“A ‘Mipxy War’ at Sea.—A lady, on her voy- 
age to Calcutta, writes the following, which we are 
permitted to print: 

‘©*When in the Gulf of Aden, we saw a very re- 
markable sight. It was a rough and blowy evening 
that we were called on deck to see the ‘ Milky 
Way,’ which is only seen in this region. It is still 
undecided whether the effect is produced by electri- 
city, by atmospheric causes, or by animalcule. In- 
stead of water, it seemed as if the vessel was plung- 
ing through greatdrifts of snow. The appearance 
extended even to the horizon, and if the air had 
been colored, and I could have caught the sound of 
sleigh-bells, I should have lost all idea of the sea, and 
imagined myself enjoying a magnificent sleigh-ride. 
It was a splendid sight; and it is very remarkable 
that no chemical analysis can detect any peculiarity 
in the composition of the water; and as soon as 
daylight or moonlight comes, it vanishes. The 
milky water lested for three nights, and then sud- 
denly stopped; and every evening afterward the 
water was as usual,’ ”’ 


Wonder what the sensations of the traveler were 
at finding herself so suddenly in via lactea! swim- 
ming, as it were, in an abyss of melted milky worlds? 


odive We never knew who wrote the following on 
“nice girls” —or where it first appeared. If we did, 
we would credit it with all our heart, for it deserves 
eredit. Perhaps it came from a monthly cotempo- 
rary—we wish that it had been original with us! 
However, we have read it time and again—always 
with renewed pleasure, and always with true 
admiration for the delicate, genial taste and heart of 
the writer. 

“NICE GIRLS.’ 
BY A BACHELOR, 


“To my mind, there is nothing in all the world 
half so beautiful, half so delightful, or half so lova- 
ble as a ‘nice girl.’ I don’t mean a pretty girl, but 
a ‘nice girl’—or an elegant girl, but a ‘nice girl ;’ 
one of those lively, good-tempered, good-hearted, 
sweet-faced, amiable, neat, natty, domestic creatures, 
whom. we meet in the spbere of ‘home,’ diffusing 
around the domestic hearth the influence of her 
goodness, like the essence of sweet flowers, 

“What we all know by a ‘nice girl,’ is not the 
languishing beauty, who dawdles on a sofa and 
talks of the last new novel or the last new opera—or 
the great girafig-looking girl, who creates an effect 
by sweeping majestically through a drawing-room, 
The ‘nice girl’ does not even dance well, or play 
well, and she does not know a bit how to use her 
eyes or coquette with a fan, She never. languishes, 
she is too active for that; she is not given to noyel- 
reading, for she is always too busy. And as to the 
opera, when she goes there, she does not think it ne- 
cessary to show her bare shoulders, but sits gene- 
rally away back in the box, unheeded and unnoticed. 
It is not in such seenes that we discover the ‘nice 
girl.’ Itis at ‘home.’ Who is it that rises first in 
the morning and gets the breakfast ready before the 
family comes down? Who is it that makes papa’s 
toast, and carries up mamma’s tea, and puts buttons 
on the boys’ shirts, and waters the flowers, and feeds 
the chiekens, and makes every thing bright and 
comfortable in the parlor? Is it the sofa beauty, or 
the giraffe, or the elegant creature? By no means. 
Tt is the ‘nice girl.” Her unaided toilet has been 





performed in the shortest possible space of time—yet 
how charmingly her hair is done! How siniply ele- 
gant is her silk dress and plain white collar! What 
hearty kisses she distributes, unasked, among the 
members of the family. She dees not present her 
cheek or her brow, like the ‘fine girl,’ but takes the 
initiative herself, and kisses the boys one after the 
other with an audible ‘smack,’ which says aloud, ‘I 
love you ever so much.” If ever I covet any thing 
in my life, it is one of those kisses from that ‘nice 
girl.’ She is quite at home in all the domestic du- 
ties. She troubles no one to ‘help the kettle.’ She 
has fetched it from the hob, and replenished the tea- 
pot, while some one has been thinking about offering 
his assistance, 

‘‘ Breakfast over, she dives down into the kitchen 
to see about dinner, and all day long she is running 
up and down stairs, always cheerful and light- 
hearted. And she never ceases to be active and use- 
ful until the day is gone, when she will polka with 
the boys, and sing old songs, and play old tunes to 
her father for hours together; and never tire. She 
is a perfect treasure, is the ‘nice girl.” When illness 
comes, it is she that attends with unwearied patience 
the sick chamber. There is no risk or amount of 
fatigue that she will not undergo; no sacrifice that 
she will not make. She is all love, all devotion. I 
have often thought it would be happiness to be ill, 
to be watched by such loving eyes and tended by 
such. fair hands. 

‘One of the most strongly marked characteristics 
of a ‘nice girl,’ is tidiness and simplicity of dress. 
She is invariably associated in my mind with a high 
frock, a plain collar, and the neatest of neck-rib- 
bons, bound with the most modest little brooch in 
the world, I never knew a ‘nice girl’ yet who dis- 
played a profusion of rings and bracelets, or who 
wore low dresses or a splendid bonnet. Nor can I 
imagine a ‘nice girl’ with curls—but this may be a 
prejudice. 

“T am quite sure, however, that ‘coaxers’ or 
‘¢-c’s,’ those funny little curls which it has been the 
fashion to gum upon the cheek with bandoline, are 
totally inconsistent with the character of the ‘ nice 
girl.’ And if any one whom [I have been disposed 
to regard asa ‘nice girl’ were to appear with her 
bonnet stuck on the back of her head, I should cease 
to believe in her from that moment. The only de- 
gree of latitude which I feel at all disposed to allow 
to my beau ideal—or should it be in this case, belle 
ideal ?—is kid boots with brass holes, There is a 
nameless charm about tidy feet, which I believe the 
whole world recognizes. I maintain that a neatly- 
booted foot and a well-shaped ankle, in conjunction 
with a clean white petticoat and tight stocking, will 
nearly make amends for a squint, Young men, is it 
not so? Yes, you confess it. 

“T say again, there is nothing in the world half 
so beautiful, half so intrinsically good as a ‘nice 
girl.’ She is the sweetest flower in the path of life. 
There are others far more stately, far more gorgeous 
—but these we merely admire as we go by. It is 
where the daisy grows that we lie down to rest.” 


Who is there that does not know “a nice girl?” 
As we write, the image of one rises before us—nicest 
among the nice—hallowed in the sweetest memories 
of the past—who might have been the original of 
the above. The nice girl is often something more 
than nice—she has often the most refined intelli- 
gence, nobility of soul, and that glorious pride which 
is the highest attribute of female perfection—but 
they are all toned down with common sense and 
warm-heartedness, and the gentleness -and loving 
kindness of daily life. God bless all the nice girls 
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eotes .We cull out the following pretty and old- 
fashioned lines from a poem by Augustin Blauvelt: 


- *T would not change with any king 
My Lulu for his signet ring. 


“ Be king, and startle up at night 
To see if slaves, who watch, would slay? 
Or ask if I have dreamed aright, 
That hostile ships are in the bay? 
Tis sweeter far, in Luln’s keep, 
To dream within a golden sleep, 
Which only breaks, as when a rose, 
Surcharged with sweetness, must unclose. 


“If you would live with me in bliss, 

Pray, envy monarcas, lords, nor earls— 
But find a maid to keep the kiss 

For you, which she could sell for pearls. 
I cannot tell you where to go: 

For, else than Lulu, none I know— 
Yet go, and may some angel fate 

Conduct you to my Lulu’s mate.” 


Rutgers College, 1857. 


olson The following, from the Morenci (Mich.) 
Journal, is a sweetly touching tale, and one tipped 
off with a fine moral: 

“ Morenci, Mich. 

“TI passed by the farm of a wealthy man; my at- 
tention was attracted by the utter neglect and shift- 
lessness that pervaded the whole estate; the man- 
sion-house was spacious and lofty, but it was with- 
out either door-yard or flower-garden; it was not 
surrounded by those beautiful shade-trees, that ren- 
ders home so dear to the heart. The pailings of the 
fence that surrounded the garden were broken down, 
and weeds and thistles covered the face thereof. 
Again I passed by the possessions of the wealthy 
farmer—what a change had been wrought there. 
The dwelling-house was shaded by groups of beauti- 
ful maples, while within the little inclosure before 
the door bloomed every variety of choice flowers ; 
the garden was surrounded by a beautiful wire- 
fence, long rows of shade-trees lined the neatly- 
trimmed hedge that incloses broad fields of waving 
grain. I entered the stately mansion to inquire the 
cause of the change, and there sat the old man read- 
ing the first newspaper that he ever eee 

‘“ ? 


That was what did it. Now listen to our little 
tale. We passed by an establishment—its walls 
were gone, its windows vanished—and in the midst 
of the desolation sat a lovely maiden on a snow- 
drift, weeping rivulets of tears. She had none to 
love her. All around in the vicinity were sterile 
rocks towering to the cloud-dimmed moon, and one 
excruciating old blackberry-bush was the only sign 
of organic life manifested by the savage soil. Time 
rolled on. We passed by that house again. The 
entire geology of the district had changed—the snow 
had melted—the rocks given place to the richest 
soil, on which palm trees, pumpkins, orange groves, 
Shanghai sweet-potatoes, bananas, horse-radishes of 
ane hundred horse power, centigrade onions and 
cent-a-grab “ tomatusses” strove in wild luxuriance, 
like eels in a basket, to see which should get to the 
top first, so rapid was their growth. The maiden 
sat like a radiant dream of beauty in a lovely cot- 
tage ornée, and in a voluptuous rocking-chair of 
cream-colored velours de reine, the corners tipped off 





with silver, while by her side, breathing impassioned 
tones of delirious love, knelt a glorious ideal of a nice 
young man. “Tell me, loveliest,” he exclaimed, 
“what was it caused this change?” Waving a beau- 
tifully illustrated monthly magazine, with red and 
yellow cover, she cried, “’T'was this that did it!” 
Modesty forbids us to mention the name of the peri- 
odical in question—it may, however, be obtained by 
application at this office. 


nndeys It is with the deepest regret that we have 
learned the recent death of Mr. Samuel Hueston, for 
so many years publisher of the Knickerbocker Ma- 
gazine. We were allied to the deceased by close ties 
of friendship, and can bear witness that a better 
man, one of stricter integrity, or of kinder heart, we 
never knew. His death will be keenly felt by a 
very large circle in our American literary world. 
We extract the following, relative to the deceased, 
from the New York Knickerbocker :— — 


“Mr. Hueston was born in Scotland. His parents 
removed to this country, and settled in Morristown, 
Morris County, N. J., before he was a year old. 
Here he resided until he was twenty-two years of 
age. He married a most amiable and lovely lady, 
and went to the South, where he lived some nine or 
ten years, a large portion of the time, we believe, in 
New Orleans. He then came to New York, where 
he resided for the remainder of his life. He was 
forty-nine years of age at the time of his death. He 
was a man of strict and sterling honesty in all his 
dealings—and in his conduct of the publishing de- 
partment of the Knickerbocker, he secured and re- 
tained the cordial friendship of all with whom he- 
came in contact. He was not merely a publisher— 
his literary sympathies were warm and genial—his. 
appreciation correct—his kindness of heart unvaried. 
He has gone to join the beloved wife who passed be- 
fore him through the crowded gate of Death, and is: 
now, with her, in the ‘ Better Land’—leaving two. 
children, boys of advanced age, behind him, forever- 
to lament and honor the father and mother who se. 
loved and honored them. Of our long and intimate: 
intercourse with the lamented deceased, it will be- 
our province to speak hereafter. He died as he hadi 
lived, a devoted, practical Christian. Peace be with 
his kindly, gentle spirit !—peace to his ashes, in the: 
= where they repose in beautiful Green-. 
wood!’ 


2.++.The following curious idea might be almost 
indefinitely extended. No language is so ricoh im 
that crude imagery commonly termed slang as Eng 
lish, and much of it is very humorously forcible. 


“FiguRATIVE LANGUAGE.—How many common. 
figurative expressions in our language are borrowed: 
from the art of carpentry, may be seen from the 
following sentence :—‘ The lawyer who filed the bill,. 
shaved a note, cut an acquaintance, split a hair,. 
made an entry, got up a case, framed an indictment,. 
empanneled a jury, put them in a box, nailed a wit-- 
ness, hammered a judge, and bored a whole court, 
all in one day, has since laid down law and turned: 
carpenter.’” 


Thus the editor who “knocked off” a leader,. 
struck the eye of a reader, who was hit by an idea,. 
who “doubled up” a sheet, who “ punished” a poli-- 
tical quack, who en-“countered” an attack, and: 


convicted the other party of “fibbing,” has sinee: 
turned prize-fighter. 
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s+ss.sWhen John Bull gets his blood up he is a 
dangerous animal. Just now he is for putting the 
Sepoys under a rolling mill pressure of eleyen:hun- 
dred thousand pounds to the square inch. Proof 
whereof may be found in the following which we 
find pointed out as a curiosity by the Phila. Press: 


“Looking over a file of recent English news- 
papers, we have alighted upon a recommendation, 
respecting the future punishment of the Sepoys, 
which, to say the least of it, has the merit of no- 
velty. It runs as follows: ‘In its sternest decree 
and severest execution revenge itself may be bitter- 
est glutted, as to this world and the next, without 
infringing on the claims of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. Let the swine, that is the source of the crime, 
be also the instrument of the punishment, and scorn 
and slaughter shall alike exult in the expiation, 
when superstition infuses its own scorpion venom 
into the sting of suicidal doom. Fortunately for 
human nature, in every sense the keenest agony can 
be inflicted without the physical tortures from which 
eye and spirit shrink, and the ludicrous may relieve 
the terrible in a just and righteous retribution. 
Beleaguer their cities with cordons of boars; let 
them march from their sallyports over pigs’-feet and 
cow-heels; charge their cavalry with herds of the 
wild hog; let gun and howitzer throw comminuted 
pork to clear out their batteries and paralyze their 
battalions ; spare woman, for her influence is uni- 
versal, even on the untaught gallantry of the con- 
quering soldier; but let infants be carefully cradled 
in cow-hides, and tenderly nourished on the fatten- 
ing pap of the sow; anoint the limbs of saintly fakir 
and yoguee with the unctuous fat of swine; scourge 
high-caste Brahmin and Cshatrya and ferociously 
aspiring Mahomedan with thongs of brawn; feed 
their hunger with chines; let the Mussulman observe 
Christmas for once on the deviled legs of his favor- 
tte Turkey; we cannot spare him the whole of the 
hind-quarter; and should the resolute Hindoo pre- 
fer starving to death in the unprofaned odor of sanc- 
tity, combine this with the flavor of broiling bacon. 
For Nena Sante, proclaim that his ashes, if burned, 
shall be gathered into a stye; that his hardened 
carcass, found living or dead, shall be carefully 
larded to soften it; and that droves of the famishing 
hog shall bear the consecrated relics in their bosoms 
as they rove, henceforth and forever, over the site of 
the leveled Bithoor: you will thus have the fiercest 
and most effective revenge.’ ” 


Well—we have heard of going the whole hog, 
the entire swine and the complete animal—but such 
a super-concentrated state of extra pork-iness as in- 
spires the foregoing never before came under our 
notice. Itis pig and something over, and reads like 
Falconbridge’s description of a Cincinnati pork fac- 
tory, where the concluding impression was that of 
fat bacon in every form flying madly through the 
air, slipping under foot, permeating the atmosphere, 
porkifying all things. Or we might compare it to 
the pork surfeiting nightmare—that delirium of 
‘wine’s flesh—so humorously yet chokingly de- 
scribed in “The Confessions of an English Glutton.” 
‘Well, the Sepoys deserve any thing, but if there is 
any thing worse in the way of torture than what 
appears on the foregoing pork-programme we should 
not like to know what it is. 

..... Sound the trumpet, beat the drum and bring 
out the tea-things, for there is great news in the 
land and Doesticks is married!!!! Yes—benedictue 
eet—he has been blest, and this is the history thereof 





as given in the New Haven Palladium, of Oct. 24, 
1857 : 

“ Dozsticks Marriep.—Last night there was an 
irruption into this city of long-bearded men, from 
New York—having in charge the celebrated ‘ Doe- 
sticks,’ known to the initiated as Mortimer Thomp- 
son, of the Tribune, and editor of the New York 
Picayune. This morning, the victim, Doesticks 
aforesaid, was apprehended by his hirsute friends, 
taken before Professor Gibbs, and then and there, 
with intent and malice aforethought, the said Doe- 
sticks, otherwise known as Mortimer Thompson, 
was solemnly married to and with Miss Anna H. 
Van Cleve, of Minnesota, the youthful and accom- 
piished niece of the worthy professor aforesaid. 
The malefactors and their accomplices left in the 
afternoon train for New York.” 


Tell the news—ring the bell! 
Long he has tarried ; 
Let the loud chorus swell! 
DOESTICKS I8 MARRIED! 
Q. K. Philander 
No longer “ don’t mingle:” 
He’s mixed—and ‘tis slander 
To sing him as single. 
Mortimer! Mortimer! 
Now he’s a double; 
Beauty bas caught him, her 
Charms caused a trouble. 
Which nothing could ban 
Save a cure sympathetic, 
Contrived on the plan 
Of the famed ring magnetic. 


No more in doubt sticking, 
He dreads no refusing :— 

We knew of his Pick-ing 
But not of his choosing. 


He has read Life’s great riddle 
And turned the sharp corner; 
Go hang up the fiddle! 
For ’Sticks is a goner. 


Shout the news! ring the bell! 
Long he has tarried ; 

Let the loud chorus swell! 
Do£sTICKS IS MARRIED! 

That heis. And may he live a thousand years 
and publish a thousand volumes of the Picayune, 
and write a thousand books as good as his others, 
and be happy the whole time, and laugh himself as 
he has made others! Long live Doesticks! 


«sees We welcome the first appearance of the At- 
lantic Monthly—the new Boston magazine, which 
has just made its appearance on our table, in a cover 
which is neatness and simplicity personified. The 
contents are exclusively of that character known as 
high literature—something between Blackwood and 
the older phase of Putnam, with aspice of the West- 
minster, and a very perceptible infusion of the de- 
funct Boston Dial. Its talent is of the highest order, 
and the articles generally of that description which 
the Leser von Fach, or regular set reader, as the Ger- 
mans call him, would peruse with earnest attention. 
As may be supposed, » foreign, principally Eng- 
lish, influence prevails in it, and we have no doubt 
that it will play an important part in keeping the 
American reading public well informed as to Buro- 
pean literary news. 
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OUR NEW VOLUME, 

Commencing with the January number, will be a 
great improvement on all our former efforts, espe- 
cially in the matter of illustrations, while the lite- 
rary department will, if possible, be more interesting 
than ever. 

OUR JANUARY NUMBER, 

In artistic beauty and excellence of literary con- 
tents, cannot be surpassed by any periodical ever 
published. Among other attractions, it will contain 
a beautiful title-page, in three colors, also a fine 
picture in colors, and jive fashion-plates in colors. 
See Prospectus on 2d page cover. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ZB We would respectfully remind our friends 
that we only send the Magazine for the time for 





which it is paid. If your subscription commenced 
with the January number, 1857, it will expire with 


the present number, and if you wish to receive it — 


next year, which we hope you do, send on your 
subscription at once—and when you receive our 
January number, do us the favor to show it to your 
neighbors. It will bea beauty. Our beautiful por- 
traits in oil colors, which we send to all three dollar 
subscribers gratis, when framed are an ornament to 
any parlor in the land. They have all the appear- 
ance of oil paintings, and so sure are we that they 
will give universal satisfaction that we will return 
the money to any one who, after seeing them, re- 
grets their choice. It is our ambition to have 
100,000 subscribers for 1858, and if each of our old 
friends sends us the name of a new one, we will 


have more. 
> 





Kiterary Gotices. 


City Poems. By Alexander Smith. Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, 2. B. Peterson 
and Martien Brothers.. Step by step Alexander 
Smith slowly advances “from the fierce foaming 
passion of his heady youth,” as Kenelm Digby ex- 
presses it, to that steadier stage in which clearness 
and strength take the place of brilliant effervesc- 
ence. There are some minds which, having gathered 
too much experience and knowledge before their 
time, can never grow old—and they are to be deeply 
pitied. Like Wagner, the disciple of Faust, as told 
in an old legend, they have tasted the elixir, and 
the freshness and exuberance of youth clings to 
them like a curse. The mind, if it would progress 
in wisdom, should keep step with time, for it, as 
Thales said, is “‘the wisest of all things created, 
since it has invented all things.” We doubted once 
if Alexander Smith could advance beyond the point 
he had then attained, but the present volume proves 
the contrary. There is still the fever of passion— 
the delirium of sensuousness—but there is also an 
awakening consciousness of fever, and a desire to 
be healthy and strong. There is a more successful 
effort to identify the beautiful and refining with 
life as it really is, and with as sweet analogies and 
exquisite hints of pleasure we have less of the melo- 
dramatic. “ Horton,” the first poem in this series, 
is both fresh and beautiful, and would be markedly 
original, were it not for the Tennysonian wail of 
“ Barbara” which occurs in it—and for one or two 
minor touches which dimly reflect Tennyson, just as 
Tennyson himself reflects Keats. So it goes through 
darkened rooms from mirror to mirror—the mingled 
light of the rising Greek sun and the setting German 
morning-moon. 

We have nothing to say of the sentiment of Smith, 
al] that will be right with time, and there is much 
that is right with him as it is. But to high and 





beautiful flights of artistic accomplishment he unites 
occasional manifest effort. There is not the steady, 
glorious flow of uniform perfection which character. 
ized the old masters of song. Thus his Horton, after 
a dragging diminuendo, rounds off with 

“T oped the door, 


And ere it closed, I heard’a distant spire 
Start in its sleep and murmur of an hour.” 


Now this very pretty cqnceit savors of the thimble- 
ful of Maraschino reserved to “ top off with.” Nor 
is the image perfectly good, for with all due allow- 
ance to poetry, a spire is the very image of upright, 
sentinel-like wakefulness, unless indeed we compare 
it to the watchman in the story—who used to sleep 
standing, and call the hour by force of habit. But 
perfection in this second stage of art will with Smith 
also come with time, for few living poets abound 
more in progressive promise. 


PropriaA Qu# Marisus and the Box Tunnel. By 
Charles Reade, 


Waite Lies. By Charles Reade. Boston, Tick- 
nor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson and 
Martien Brothers. Charles Reade is, we believe, 
one of the first who ever applied to.ordinary narra- 
tive fiction the common rapid dramatic style, and 
indeed the jerking Douglas Jerrold style at that— 
so that in reading his stories we always seem to 
have a play before us. Thereis a rapid shifting of 
scene, without sufficient connection—for a novel— 
the greatest economy of words in dialogue, and any 
amount of spirited groups. His merits are an in- 
variably interesting plot, great appreciation of cha- 
racter, and a refined knowledge of art, which is in- 
deed necessary for one who has to paint scenes with 
pen and ink, and shift them rapidly as stage action 
requires. The two works before us abound in all 
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these characteristics, are very entertaining, anJ are 
not behind his previous works as regards merit. 

Wreck oF THE GoLtpEN Mary. By Charles 
Dickens. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. The pecu- 
liarity of this story is, that it is very plainly and 
distinctly told—as a narrative supposed to come 
from a plain, but not an ignorant, sailor should be. 
It is deeply interesting, as all of Dickens’ stories are 
sure to be, and, though sad and mournful, is one of 
that kind which goes to the heart, teaching a good 
moral lesson, and leaving many pleasant after 
thoughts. Such stories are generally read with 
great relish in England and America, and we ven- 
ture to predict for this work a popularity not infe- 
rior to that of the other Christmas Stories by the 
same writer. 

e ——_—— 

Waverty Novets. Household Edition. Bride 
of Lammermoor. Boston, Ticknor & Co. Phila- 
delphia, T. B. Peterson. We are happy to welcome 
another familiar form in a new dress; one of Scott’s 
novels in the beautiful style in which the Household 
Edition gives it. The Bride of Lammermoor is the 
most exquisitely pathetic of Scott’s novels; he was 
the first to bring romance, in it, down to family life, 
and ally it to tender feelings, and its impression is 
always, in consequence, that of a familiar yet deli- 
cate melody. 


Tage Works or SALLUST—with a Literal and Ana- 
lytical Translation. By Jas. Hamilton and Thos. 
Clark. Philadelphia, Charles Desilver. Why do 
not people teach Latin and Greek as they do French 
and German, and as it was taught in the golden age 
of learning? Where is the American student who, 
after working away half a dozen years on the classics 
and getting his diploma, can talk and read Latin 
with the ease of a German “ fox” just entered at the 
university? Or why should a dictionary, which 
gives only isolated words, be a better medium for 
gonveying their shades of meaning than a good in- 
terlinear translation? It is time that this “old 
fogeyism” were sent to the right about face—or 
rather that the real old fogeyism, which had some 
sense in it, were revived. Meanwhile, we commend 
this excellent translation to all enlightened teachers 
desirous of teaching Latin as a language, aad not as 
@ grim “ discipline,” 

CosmMoGoNY, OR THE Mysteries OF CREATION. 
By Thomas A. Davies. New York, Rudd & Carle- 
ton. This is the title of a very remarkable work, 
which will shortly be issued by Messrs. Rudd & 
Carleton, and which will excite not a little attention 
in theological circles. It is ‘(an analysis of the 
natural facts stated in the Hebraic account of the 
Creation, supported by the development of existing 
acts of God toward matter.” It is a work of re- 
markable erudition and great perspicuity, plain and 
strong in all its arguments, and inspired by the 


‘most earnest faith. According to the author the 


term Scrence has been misapplied to fallacious de- 





ductions from geological facts, and the authenticity 
of the Mosaic account of the Creation been ques- 
tioned, as well as the correctness of its transmission 
in the original language. These points are sepa- 
rately handled with most extraordinary ingenuity, 
and with that well supported energy which indi- 
cates true genius. The author’s theory as to the 
plurality of Ha-a-dam, or Mankind, or as Germans 
would say, der Mensch, contrasted with Adam, the 
Man, will undoubtedly cause not a little controversy. 
One thing is, however, certain, it isa new and im- 
portant contribution toward solving the mighty 
problem of Creation. 


RoumaniA, THE BoRDER-LAND OF THE CHRISTIAN 
AND THE TuRK. By Jas. O Noyes. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton. This is the most interesting book 
of travel which has been published for a long time 
in this country, and we heartily commend it as such. 
The region of which it treats is but little known to 
travelers, though it is at present exciting great atten- 
tion among European politicians. Noyes writes 
with spirit, and is a shrewd observer; one loving 
many things and setting them forth right genially. 

Tuz Apoptep Daveuter. By Alice, Carey and 
Others. Philadelphia, J. B. Smith. In this very 
excellent collection of original tales, which gives us 
an excellent idea of a great number of rising and 
risen stars of American literature, Miss Alice Carey 
plays the part of prima-donna, in an admirable story 
entitled The Adopted Daughter, which is altogether 
in her peculiarly sweet and life-like style. Among 
the other contributors in prose and verse we observe 
the names of Mrs. C. W. Denison, T. B. Read, Geo. 
F. Cheever, F. H. Stauffer, (a poet destined, we be- 
lieve, to. make a mark,) Phoebe Carey, (we wish that 
she would write more,) Wesley Whitfield, and Neal 
Dow. The work is well ndapted for a present. 





Boston SIGHTS AND STRANGERS’ GuIpE. Boston, 
Jas. Munroe & Co. Philadelphia, W.S. & Alfred 
Martien. An excellent and handsomely illustrated 
description of Boston, far superior in every respect 
to the majority of such works. 

Peace, ok Tne Stroren Witt. An American 
Novel. By Mary W. Janvrin. Boston, Jas. French 
& Co. A spirited, genial, and original American 
novel is a great rarity in these days, but Miss Jan- 
vrin has given us one, which is all of this and more. 
It is a move out of the circle of the thousand and 
one commonplace stories of domestic life with which 
editors’ tables groan—all very well written, but all 
intolerably stupid. ‘“ Peace” manifests a spirit of 
thought as well as of observation, a keen relish for 
many and varied phases of active life, and a remark- 
able knowledge or appreciation of many points in it, 
in which lady writers almost always fail. As re- 
gards the story itself, all that we can say is, that it 
is one of the most deeply interesting which we haye 
met fora long time. We regret that the late date 
at which we receive the work prevents an analysis 
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of some very attractive and peculiar features of 
style and thought, which we would gladly illustrate 
more fully. 

A RomMANcE oF THE FasHioNABLE WorLD. By 
Eugene Batchelder. Boston, Jos. French & Co. 
Philadelphia, C. G. Henderson. An amusing, spir- 
ited, and very miscellaneously and curiously erudite 
poem, No one, especially no lover of fishing, will 
regret buying it. 





Toe Hanp-Boox or Hovsenotp Scrence. By 
Edward L. Youmans. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. One of the most 
completely edifying books, in a plain practical way, 
ever written. There is not a single person of ordi- 
nary intelligence who would not be improved by 
reading this book, and find every day through life 
that they had practically benefitted by it. 

Kiana: A Tradition of Hawai. By James J. 
Jarves. Boston, Jas. Munroe & Co. A very sin- 
gular work, in which the author works up into a re- 
markable romance an extensive and familiar know- 
ledge of the manners, customs, and antiquities of 
the Sandwich islands. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated. 


Souvenirs or TraveL. By Mme, Le Vert. New 
York, Goetzel & Co. A lively, rattling, good- 
natured, cheery sort of a book—just such as might 
be expected from an intelligent, wealthy belle who 
had nothing to do but sip the cream from life, enjoy 
every thing and tell the world how much she had 
enjoyed it. The work is a peculiar one and well 
deserves reading. 

Discovertes IN Nort anp CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Henry Barth. Vol. 2. New York, Harper Bro- 
thers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. What we have 
already said of the vast amount of varied informa- 
tion, relative to the country of which it treated, 
which was contained in the first volume of this work, 
is fully applicable to the one now before us. . It is, 
in brief, a work in which deep observation and 
study is set forth with genial spirit—a book destined 
to take rank among the highest classics of travel. 

Lire Srupies, on How To Live. By Rev. John 
Baillie. New York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Zieber. A truly excellent religious work, 
setting forth not only edifying lessons but much 
practical historical information as shown in the 





biographies of John Bunyan, Teerstegen, Mont- 
| gomery, Perthes, and Mrs. Winslow. 
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THERE is much popular dispute as to whether 
those who would write well should or should not 
read a great deal. ‘“‘ Think,” says one. ‘“ Reada 
little very carefully,” says another. ‘Go out into 
the world and observe, and pitch away your books,” 
saysa third. And after all we invariably find that 
great writers have generally been men of great 
knowledge, and that raw writers whether they have 
read much or not, are generally very ignorant. As 
in painting, the artist must go first from the school 
and then to nature, and alternate studies of the 
great masters with those of models and landscapes 
—mingling the past with the present—so the writer 
must read and then study humanity. And to do all 
this he must work genially and learn to take an 
interest in knowledge—a real heartfelt “grasping 
jnto” every phase of thought—and this can only be 
attained by reading or observing earnestly, and sub- 
sequently reviewing and analyzing that which he 
has followed with love. Irving’s Bracebridge Hall 
alone read to its every fibre with deep interest, is 
enough to start the young mind all over English 
literature, the Last Days of Pompeii perused in the 
same spirit are as good a key as any one need desire 
to open the whole immortal treasury of Classic 
Beauty. And yet we are always hearing of young 
writers who want a course of reading recommended ! 
Why, we have known one single motto, which thrilled 
by its quaint spirit, to lead one through all the works 


of its author and from them through the school. 
And such a system of reading is not as desultory or 
irregular as it may seem. For true interest is always 
perfectly scientific and follows classification as na- 
turally as elements their chemical laws. And the 
whole is summed up in Schiller’s formula of “‘ Keep 
true to the Dream of thy Youth.” 

We deem these remarks appropriate to the follow- 
ing extract on a subject of some importance to those 
desirous of acquiring “a taste for reading.” 

“Taking AN InrEREsT.—It has been a remark- 
able feature of the incessant and mind-racking hunt 
for money, or for ‘a grade’ in life, which the Ameri- 
cans are so constantly pursuing, that it destroys 
that sincere interest in a thousand minor matters 
which, though perhaps not very important in them- 
selves, are really valuable as producing a genial, 
happy tone and diverting the mind, during leisure 
hours, from the worrying cares of business. We 
despise smaller hobbies, so intent are we all on 
riding a steed whose speed is that of the iron-horse, 
and which is generally destined to throw us head- 
long. How seldom, save among professedly literary 
men, do we find those who converse heartily and 
with real love on any branch of reading, and how 
earnestly do those who do read give themselves up 
to the useful, Novels there are in any quantity for 
the ladies; but what an inflexibly grim tone of 
‘profitableness’ inspires the great bulk of the books 
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devoured by the ‘intelligent minds’ of the country. 
And how little inducement there is to dwell, when 
such reading is over, on what we have read, and how 
seldom is that which is not perused as a pure labor 
of love, recalled by association. We have nothing 
to say against useful reading. Everybody must, to 
be well-informed, master a vast amount of it. But 
we firmly believe that those who mastered most of 
it, and who have profited most by it, were not peo- 
ple who read against the grain, and voluntarily 
forced upon themselves a given amount of history 
or belles lettres. 

“Memory tells the story best in the end—that 
memory which, with nine minds out of ten, is not 
mechanical and mathematical, but associative—a 
matter of taste. Make a young man who has not 
laid the ground by other, and to him more natural 
and pleasanter studies, read Gibbon, and what good 
will itdo him? How much will ke remember? He 
will accomplish a certain number of pages; he has 
‘read history ;’ and it has slipped off like water 
from a rock. 

“Tt is natural for infants to like nursery rhymes, 
for boys and girls to like marvelous and romantic 
stories of the Grimm order, for youths to take to 
narrative of wild adventure, for girls and young 
men to like novels and poetry, and finally for both, 
from the ideas and culture which they have received 
from all this and from school studies, to form tastes 
in higher literature, and gradually find the way to 
languages, humanity, art and higher criticism, . The 
truth and geniality or hearty reality of this pro- 
gress, is never due to what they have read, but to 
what they read with a will. One step must lead to 
another. Yet we find parents enough who, in their 
excessive zeal, do not approve of fancy tales for 
children, do not approve of works of fiction, do not 
approve of poetry for young persons—in faet do not 
approve of the perfectly natural disposition of the 
mind to take up what is consonant to its nature and 
tastes. And yet such trainers of mind want the 
child to acquire ‘a taste’ for reading forsooth! and 
to grow up learned and intelligent. It may seem 
singular to many, but it is nevertheles true, that no 
great spirited-writer, no real poet, no warm-hearted 
critic in books or art, ever ‘sprung from such cold 
training. The young mind, from very shallow, bar- 
ren beginnings, as the world regards them, is ten 
times more likely to send out filaments which will 
grow and attract rich knowledge, than from an ex- 
cess of solid nutriment, just as a seed will sprout 
more readily in a thin, moist soil, than when buried 
deep in earth. The transplanting, in both cases, is 
always provided for when the time comes. 

*‘ But there is a practical application of this never 
reading any thing which we do not take a deep in- 
terest in, and of reading as much as we please of 
that, which few people ever think of. It is the 
truest guide for the young mind, and does more 
than any thing else to prevent those of riper age 
from becoming angular or rusty. What more un- 
failing sign is there of the ravages of age than 
when a man feels with sadness that he no longer 





takes the interest he once did in certain reading? 
Yet that interest need never go to sleep, if he would 
keep it up by conversation and active thought. On 
this subject we may appropriately quote the plea- 
sant words of the Rev. Daniel Waldo, the oldest 
graduate living of his class, to the Alumni of Yale 
College, and which were among his rules for grow- 
ing old slowly and happily: 


‘Cultivate a good memory, and to do this you 
must always be communicative; repeat what you 
have read; talk about it. Dr. Johnson’s great 
memory was owing to his communicativeness.’ 


“ Read principally what you like, but read it very 
carefully, and make it a subject of careful after- 
thought and of conversation; not of loose, desultory 
talk, saying that this was ‘fine’ and that ‘so inter- 
esting,’ but discourse in which its leading traits are 
gratefully re-sketched and revived, The same good 
effects will result from conversation on other sub- 
jects than books; for humanity, nature and art may 
all be subjects of loving recollection.” 


dn sb Contributors will please to remember that we 
make no “arrangements” for any thing with any- 
body, unless it be for ink, paper and the like, an 
that nothing will be accepted for publication which 
has not been read. All articles for type must be 
written on only one side of the paper, 


aiotne Letters intended for the Editor alone, should 
be marked private. All referring to subscriptions, 
specimen copies, and business, ought to be directed 
to Graham’s Magazine, 

apeeay We occasidnally recive very pleasant dashing 
letters from unknown friends, which we should be 
very glad to print, were we confident that no offense 
would be taken. An intimation to that effect, in 
several now before us, would have been gratifying 
to our readers. 

sean All application for copies must be made to 
Graham’s Magazine. 

.-+ee Of all economy in these hard tinies, the poor- 
est is that of giving up your magazine or newspaper. 
Something to read will do more to keep ‘people at 
home, and away from extravagance, than folks ima- 


gine. “Nothing to read” at home sends them 
abroad, gadding about at an awfully expensive rate. 
poates Sans Sovct. —Thrice welecme. Poem in our 
next. 
oabeas A. C. B.; ay gvieh Ta.—Sorry to say that we 


do not know. You had better address the librarian 
of some historical society. 

rhe DEcLINED.—“ Vision. \ Prose Poem, etc.” 
“A Happy Year.” “The Ringlets”—with regret, 
as it contains a beautiful thought, inartistically ex- 
pressed. “The Betrothal”—try again, with shorter 
piece—no room for long poems. “Lost in the 
Woods.” “ Life’s Changes.” “Thanksgiving Day.” 

sanpes M. E. H.—We decline your contribution with 
great unwillingness. Try again, 

peatas E.—Received your ne plus ultra epistle too 
late for present comment. It is really a comfort 
to find that there’s some life left in the world. Pro- 
ceed—always! As for “curiosity,” it is wound up 
to the last agony. Send on “the documents!” 
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Hushion and Dress. 


Srxce November no remarkable changes in fashion | 


have reached us from abroad, and the general style 
of the late fall has been but little modified for early 
winter. In minor details, rows or stripes of printed 
cashmere are among the various novelties in trim- 
ming recently introduced for ornamenting flounces 
and double skirts. The cashmere has a black or 
dark-colored ground, and the pattern, printed in 
variegated colors, consists of palm-leaves, or some 
other elegant design. This trimming is made in 
rows of different widths. 





We have seen some very elegant under-sleeves, 
forming part of a collection of lingerie prepared 
for a lady of high fashion, who has just departed 
for the Continent. One pair of sleeves has the lower 
part formed of three puffs of worked muslin. The 
puffs are separated by small bows of narrow blue 
ribbon. A deep frill of worked muslin falls over the 
puffs. Sleeves, of the same form as those just men- 
tioned, are composed of tulle. 

Some very elegant bonnets, suitable for a superior 
style of out-door dress, have just been prepared. We 





No. 1.—wWINTER CLOAK. 
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may mention one composed of white crape, covered 
with rows of green velvet, the trimming consisting 
of black lace and a green and black bird of paradise. 
A row of black lace attached to the edge is turned 
back over the front of the bonnet... The strings are of 
green ribbon, striped with black. A bonnet suitable 
or the carriage, or for a wedding dejefiner, consists 
of white therry velvet. It is trimmed with a ruche 
of blonde, and a bow of therry velvet and blonde, 
from beneath which droop two ‘tassels formed of 
white ostrich and marabout feather. At the edge 
there is a voilette of blonde, and small sprays of 





WINTER CLOAKS. 
These cloaks require a certain degree of crinoline 
to give them a proper tournure, and are very much 


in the same style-as the favorite burnous, so familiar. 


to all. Those made of light material should be 
lined. Fringes are only worn on light cloaks; the 
heavier being more trimmed with passamenterie. 
. No. 1.—This is made of heavy cloth, colors blue 
and brown. The capuchin is cut from a single piece. 
No. 2.—The material of this very graceful cloak, 
of the bournous pattern is made of white and black 
or dark striped plush and black velvet, lined with 


laurel in red velvet are intermingled in the under- | white and black plaid taffetas. Trimmed with tas- 


trimming. 
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No. 2.—WINTER CLOAK. 
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FRENCH BONNET. 


We give you above an illustration of a Paris 
bonnet. The material is of drab silk—the entire 
face and crown is made in form of a honeycomb, 
finished with puffs on the side, and trimmed with a 
fall of black lace, which extends nearly to the top 
of the bonnet—a simple black velvet bow attached 
to the curtain, finishes the outside trimming. A 
face trimming of white ruche, edged with gray, with 
winter berries and scarlet fuses—strings of rich 
drab mantua ribbon. 











FANCY BONNET. 


The front of the above pleasing gem is composed 
of Eugene fancy striped velvet. The handkerchief 
crown is made of black velvet, embroidered with 
black bugles. A rich heavy bugled fringe hangs 
gracefully over the cape—on the right are two large 
pink shaded roses, and the left trimmed with a 
French bow of black velvet ribbon, edged with nar- 
row Honiton lace. Face trimming of white ruche, 
with roses to match—the outside with strings of 
wide velvet ribbon. 
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